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PREFACE. 



AmoKO the Harldim manuscripts in the British 
Mosemn, there is a rolume hearing the fellowiiig 
title: — "The Writiiigs of Sir Francis Bacon, Ejit., 
the King's Solicitor General, in Morality, Policy, and 
History." It ia only half filled, and conttuns nothing 
but essays. We may infer however &om the title- 
page that it was at that time Bacon's intention to 
gather his writings of that class into a separate col- 
lection ; and I snppose that if it had heen contumed 
and completed according to that intention, it wonld 
have contained all Bucb pieces as are here collected 
nndffl the title of Literary Works ; by which I mean 
works which were intended to take their place among 
hooks; as distinguished from writings of business, which 
though they may be collected into hooks ailerwards, 
were composed without reference to anything b^ond 
the particdar occasion to which they relate. The 
Philosophical Works contained in the first three toI- 
omea of this edition belong of course to this class ; 
and next to them in order of importance come the 
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Historical, Moral, and Political Works, of wMcli this 
volome contains the most considerable. 

For the particular history of each piece, and the 
manner in which I have dealt with it, I refer to the 
several pre&cea. Those which are written in Latin, 
are followed by English translations; ibr which, as 
indeed for eveiytiiing in this volume, I am alone and 
entirely responsible. 

The engraving which stands as frontispiece is a very 
correct representation of a bust Wonging to &e Earl 
of Vemlam, to whose kindness I am indebted for per- 
mission to have a drawing made of it for this pnrpose, 
as well as for the fiicilities given to the artist. It is a 
colored bnst in terra-cotta, and is one of a set of three, 
done in the same style and material, and apparently 
l^ the same hand ; said to be portraits of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Anne, his second wife, and their son Francis, 
when twelve years old. I regret that I conld not learn 
anything more about them. They must have been 
donq about the year 15T2, by an artist of no ordinary 
.skill, and have probably been at Grorhambnry ever 
since. They show, among other things, that Bacon's 
likeness was to his mother ; a &ct, I believe, not othei^ 
wise known. 

J. S. 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VH. 



The history of the reign of King Henry the Seventh' 
was the first work composed by Bacon after his fell ^ 
the firoit of his first fevr months of Idsnre. The sub- 
ject indeed of whidi it forma the opening chapter— 
viz: a History of England &om the Union of the Roses 
to the Union of the Crowns — was one which he had 
long before pointed out as eminently worth handling ; 
but nntil Ae time when he saw his retirement fi^om 
public life inevitable, and that (to use his own words) 
*'beitg no longer able to do his country service it 
remained to liini to do it honour," he does not seem 
to have thought of undertaking any part of it himself. 
And though it may appear from a letter to the Hng 
that he had conceived die purpose as early as the 21st 
of April 1621, when he was in the middle of his 
troubles, it is not befijre the 4th of June, when he was 
released from the Tower, — hardly perhaps before the- 
22nd, when he returned to Gforhambury, — that he cam 
be supposed to have commenced the work. By the- 
end of the following October, or thereabouts, he had 
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14 PREFACE TO THE HISTOKT OP 

finished this portioB of it in its present form, and sent 
a fair transcript to the loBg. It may be regarded there- 
fore as the labour of a long vacation. 

To say that such a work was executed in four or 
five months by a man who was excluded (except dur- 
ing the last six weeks) from London, where all the 
unpublished materials were, is to say that it is in many 
ways imperfect. The original records of the time had 
not been studied by any man with a genius for writing 
history, nor gathered into a book by any laborious col- 
lector. The published histories were fijll of inaccu- 
racies and omissions, which it was impossible to correct 
or supply without much laborious research in public 
archives and private collections. The various studies 
of his civil life had made him acquainted no doubt 
with many things illustrative of his subject ; but 
for these he must have trusted to the fidelity (rf his 
memory. What Sir Robert Cotton could supply was 
lib^^y communicated ; but Cotton House was within 
the forbidden precinct, and any man who has attempted 
this kind of work knows how imperfect a substitute 
another man's eyes and judgment are for his own. For 
ibe reet of his raw material he must have trusted en- 
tirely to the published histories then extant ; to Fabyan, 
who fiimished only a naked and imperiect chronicle of 
London news ; to Polydore Vergil, who supplied a 
narrative, continuous indeed and aspiring to be his^ 
torical, but superficial and careless and fidl of errors ; 
to Hall and Holinshed, who did Httle more than trans- 
late and embellish Polydore ; to Stowe, whose inde- 
pendent and original researches had only contributed 
a few additional &cts and dates ; and to Speed, whose 
history, though enriched with some valuable records 
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THE B£10K OF BSSSY VU. 15 

and digested with a more discrimuiatiiig judgment th&n 
liad been brcmgbt to the task before, was yet composed 
for the most part oat o£ the old material, and retained 
almost all the errors. 

From these imperfect, nnskilfiil, and inaccm^te ont- 
linea, aided by the firuts of his own former reading 
and observation, by a learned acqauntance with the 
statatea of the realm, and by snch original docmnenta 
as Sir Kobert Cotton could snpply, to edace a living 
likeness of the man and the time, to detect the tme 
relations of events, and to present them to the reader 
in their proper succession and proportions, was tbe 
task which he now undertook. 

In this, which under snch conditions was all lie conid 
attempt, he succeeded so well diat lie has left later tii»- 
torians little to do. Subsequent researches have but 
confirmed and illustrated the substantial truth of bis 
history in all its main features. The portrait of Henry 
as drawn by him is the original, more or less feithiully 
copied, of all the portraits which have been drawn 
since. The theory of the events of Henry's reign as 
formed and expounded by him has been adopted by 
every succeeding historian as the basis of liis narrative. 
Those who have most sli^ted his authority have not 
the less followed his guidance and drawn their light 
from him. Those who have aspired to correct his 
work have only turned a likeness into a caricature and 
lustory into invective. The composition bears indeed 
some traces of the haste with which it was written : 
but if that be the best history which conveys to a 
reader the clearest conception of the state and progress 
of af&irs during the period of which it treats, not one 
of the histories of Henry the Seventh that have been 
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16 PREFACE TO THE HISTOEY OF 

written since can bear a comparison with this. The 
&ct8 he was obliged, ibr the reasons above stated, to 
take and leave ahnost as be fotmd them ; bat the effect 
of his treatment of them was like that of bringing a 
light into a dark room : the objects are there as tb^ 
were before, but now you can distinguish them. 

la superintending a new edition of this history I 
have aimed chiefly at four things. 1st, to obtain a 
correct text. 2nd, to ascertain as &r as possible 
whether the statements in the text are accurate ; and 
to point out in loot-notes all inaccuracies, however 
trivial. 3rd, to 8iq)plj omissions, where th^ seemed 
important. And lastly, to notice all passages in which 
the Latin . translation (which was prepared under 
Bacon's own eye some years aB«r} varies in meaning 
firom the original English. 

1. For the text, there are only two authorities of 
any value ; the original muiuscript, which was sub- 
mitted to the king in the antumn of 1621, and is 
preserved (all but a few leaves) in the British Mu- 
seum ; and the original edition, which was printed in 
the following March. Which of these two is the best 
authority, it is not easy to decide. The print, as being 
the later, may be supposed to have the last corrections. 
But the manuscript, as having certainly been looked 
over and corrected by Bacon himself (which it is not 
certain that the proof-sheeta were), may be supposed 
to have the fewest errors. I do not know how fer it 
was usnal in those days for the author to meddle with 
his work after it was in the printer's bands ; hut in this 
case, from a careful comparison of the two, I am in- 
clined to think that where the print varies from the 
mtmuscript, it is generally liy mistake. It ia from the 
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THE REIGN OF HENRY VU. 17 

inaDusnript therefore that I have printed the text. The 
various readings of the printed copy I have quoted in 
the notes : neglecting however all varieties of mere 
form, such as the introduction of capital letters, of 
italics, and of inverted commas ; which, as there is no 
direction for them in the manuscript, I ascribe to the 
printer's fency and the typographical fashion of the 
day. In the division of the paragraphs I have also 
Bilently followed the mamiseript ; without noticing the 
places where the printed copy gives a different one, 
unless there be a doubt which is right. The spelling 
is modernised throughout: and I have used my own 
judgment as to the punctuation; — observing always 
the spirit and intention of the punctuation in the 
manuscript. 

This manuscript may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum ; Additional MSS. vol. 7084. It is a fcir tran- 
script in a very clear hand. Bacon's own pen may be 
recognised here and there throughout, sometimes in 
the alteration of a stop, sometimes in the insertion of a 
pu-enthesis, sometimes in the correction of a letter, 
sometimes in the interlineation of two or three words. 
A few leaves are wanting, which are noticed in the 
places. 

The printed copy is a tall quarto of 248 pages, with 
the following title. The Htstorie of ihe Rcdgne of King 
Henry the Seventh, written by the Right Honourable 
Francis Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Alban. London. 
Printed by W. Stansby for Matthew Lownes and Wil- 
Uam Barret, 1622. A portrait of Henry, with sceptre 
and ball, is prefixed ; harshly engraved by John Payne ; 
with the inscription eor regis imcnit<Mh. The face, — 
thoughtfiil, anxious, lean, and furrowed, — seems to be 
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18 PREFACE TO THE BISTORT OP 

the original of the comely, grave, well-fed gentleman 
with whom we are fiuniliar in Vertne'a engraving. 
The book was printed and ready for pnblication on the 
2(hh of March 1621-2 ; and " the printer's fingers 
itched to be selling."^ Some delay seems to have been 
caused by a scruple of the Bishop of London ; but it 
was published soon after.^ 

2. In order to detect inaccuracies, I have endeav- 
oured (besides consulting the more recent histories) 
to determine, wherever I could do so from authentic 
sources, the exact dates of the transactions related ; and 
where I have found them inconsistent with the narra- 
tive, or have otherwise detected or seen reason to 
suspect any error, I have noticed the feet ; not confin- 
ing myself to cases in which the error seems to be of 
consequence ; but correcting positive misstatements of 
every kind ; for it is impossible to say of any fact that 
it is of no consequence, unless yon could know how it 
may be combined with other facts and what inferences 
it may be made to support. 

3. With regard to the supply of omiaawns, on the 
contrary, I have taken pains to distinguish the impor- 
tant &om the unimportant. Clearness of narrative 
depends upon nothing more than upon the rejection of 
what is immaterial ; and innumerable particulars were 
no doubt omitted by Bacon on purpose. Nevertheless 
many fects have come to light since Bacon's time 
which he would have introduced into his narrative if 
he had been aware of them ; and whatever has seemed 

> See a letter ttota Uetiatjra, which nppeara to have been nrilteD on that 
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THE BEIGN OF HENBT VH. 19 

to me to be of this oature, I have not hesitated to is- 
troduce in the notes. So that I hope this history may 
now be recommended not only as the richest, clearest, 
and liveliest narrative, and in general effect the most 
faithful portraiture, of the time (which with all its 
defects it always was) ; but also as the most complete 
in details and the moat accurate in information. 

4. Lastly, with regard to the Latin translation. 
This edition being intended especially for English 
readers, it has not been thought desirable to increase 
its size and cost by reprinting translations which were 
intended only for fopMgners ; and which, being ibr the 
most part mere translations, no English reader would 
prefer to the original. It was to be remembered how- 
ever that they were made either by Bacon himself or 
nnder his eye and direction (*' Historiam Henrici Sep- 
timi, ipiam ^iam in LaUnum verti," is his own ex- 
pression in the dedication prefixed to the Sermoneg 
Guides) ; and therefore that where they differ in 
meaning or effect more than the diflerent idiom of the 
language seems to require, the Latin must pass for the 
later and better authority. I have therefore compared 
the two sentence by sentence, and wherever I have 
found that the Latin version contains any meaning that 
b not fiilly or exactly represented by the English, — 
that it explains an obscure, decides a doubtful, or 
corrects an inaccurate expression, — I have quoted the 
Latin words. 

This I think is all I need say in explanation of my 
own part in the revision and elucidation of this work. 
A few wtwds as to the character of the work itself. 
For it will be seen that, while admitting and account- 
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20 PREFACE TO THE HISTORY OF 

ing for its imperfections, I have ascribed to it a sub- 
stantial excellence far higher than it has credit for ; 
and I may be expected to ^ve a reason for dissenting 
ftom the popular judgment, supported as it is by some 
eminent authorities. 

In so far as the difference is a matter of taste, I can 
only say that since the proper object of history is to 
reproduce such an image of the past that the actors 
shall seem to live and the events to pass before our 
eyes, that style of historical composition should be the 
best in which this is most completely accomphshed ; 
and that I have met with no history of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, nor indeed of any other English 
king, in which such an effect is produced in a degree 
at all comparable to this. Indeed if the question could 
be made to turn upon that point, I almost think that 
such would be the general opinion. But it is true that 
during the last century popular taste in this kind of 
composition ran another way ; forsaking the model of 
Thucydides, in whose pages the events of the Pelopon- 
nesian war still live as fresh as those which we follow 
day by day in the newspapers ; and declining to that 
of the Annual Register, where the events of 1848, so 
strange, so interesting, so agitating, as we read of them 
while they were passing, may be seen l^d up in 1849 
as dead and dry as mummies. In so fer as it is a qnea- 
tjon of taste, Bacon's history, tried by such a standard, 
must of course feil. 

It is not however to a difference of taste merely, that 
the low place which it holds in popular estimation must 
be attributed. It is connected no doubt with a veiy 
prevalent, though a very erroneous, impression, that it 
is not a true portraiture of the time ; that it was written 
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THE REIGN OF HENET VU. 21 

witli other objects than those of a ^thful historian; 
written not ta reproduce a true image of Heniy the 
Seventh, but to flatter the humour of James the First 
by drawing such a picture of his ancestor as should 
indirectly reflect honour on himself. I do not know 
into whose imagination this idea first entered, but it 
lies at the bottom of most modem criticisms, and is 
set forth at large by Sir James Mactintosh in a note 
appended to the second volume of his History of 
England, in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia. The 
question being too serions to be passed over, and ibe 
authority too respectable to be overruled without show- 
ing reasons, I shall quote his note at length. 

" l«rd Bacon wm the man of higbeet intellect among the writen 
of history ; but he wae not the greatest bistorian. Bistorj ou^t 
to be without pasHon ; but if it be without feeling, it loses the in- 
terest which bestows on it the power of being useful. The narra- 
tive of human aetiona would be thrown aside as a mere catalogue 
of names and dates, if it did not maintain its swaj* hy inspiring the 
reader with pitj for the sufferer, with anger against the oppressor, 
and with earnest desires for tbe triumph of right over might. The 
defects of Bacon's nature conspired with tbe faults of his CMicep- 
tjon of historj' to t^nt bis work with lukewarm censure of false- 
hood and extortion, with a cool display of tbe expedients of 
cunning, and with too systematic a representation of the policy of 
a monarch in whose history be chose to convey a theory of Ling- 
craft and tbe likeness of its ideal model. A writer who has been 
BucceBsfiil in unravelling an intricate character often becomes 
indulgent to tbe man whose seeming inconsistencies be has ex- 
plained, and may at length regard tbe workings of his own inge- 
nuity with a complacency which prevails over bis Indignation. 
Aristode, who firat attempted a theory of usurpation, has escaped 
the appearance of this feult, partly because sensibility is not ex- 
pected, and would displease in a treatise on government Macbi- 
avel was unhappily too successful in silencing his aliborrence of 
crimes; but this feult is chiefly to be found in "The Prince," 
which is a treatise on the art of winning and keeping tyrannical 
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power ; which was destined hj the writer nnther to instruct 
tyrants nor to warn nations against their arts, but umply to add 
the theory of these arts to the stock of bumao knowledge; as a 
philosophical treatise on poisons might be intended only to eiiplaiD 
their nature and effects, though the information contained in !t 
might be abused by the dealer in poison, or usefully employed for 
cure or relief by the pbysiciMi. 

" Lord Bacon displayed a much smaUer degree of this vice, but 
he displayed It ia history, where it is far more nnpardonable. In 
the singular passage where he lays down tbe theory of the ad- 
vancement of fortune (which he knew so well and practiced so 
ill), be states the maxim which induced the Grecian and Italian 
philoBOphem to compose their dissertation s, ' that there be not 
anything in being or action wluch should not be drawn into con- 
templation or doctrine.' He almost avows an intention of em- 
bodying in tbe person of his hero (if that be tbe proper term) too 
much of the ideal conception of a wary, watchful, unbending 
ruler, who considers men and affairs merely as they affect him 
and his kingdom ; who has no good quality higher then prudence ; 
who is tanght by policy not to be cruel when he is secure, but 
who treats pity and affection like malice and hatred, as passions 
which disturb bis thoughts and bias his judgment. So systematic 
a purpose cannot fail to distort character and events, and to divest 
both of their power over feeling. It would have been impossible 
for Lord Bacon, if he bad not been betrayed by his chilling 
scheme, to prefer Louis XL lo Louis XII., and to declare that 
Louis XL, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Henry VII., were the 
*tJiree magi among ihe kings of the age;' though it be true that 
Henry was the least odious of tbe three royal sages. 

" It is due in the strictest justice to Lord Bacon not to omit, that 
the history was written to gratify James I., to whom he was then 
suing for bitter bread, who revised it, and whom be addressed in 
the following words : — 'I have therefore chosen to write the reign 
of Henrj- VII., who was in a sort your forerunner; and whose 
spirit as well aa his blood is doubled upon your majesty.' Bacon 
had just been delivered from prison ; be hai! passed his sixtieth 
year, and was galled by unbonoured poverty. What wonder if 
in tbese circumstances even his genius sunk under such a patron 
and such a themo!''^ 

< Lardner's Cyclapsedia, Hist, of England, vol. ii. p. 3S2. 
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Now setting aside for the present the general ques- 
tion as to the spirit in which history ought to be writ- 
ten, and the particuhir question as to the spirit in 
which this history U written, upon both which points I 
shall have a word to say presently, let us first consider 
the more positive and definite imputations contained in 
the foregoing passage. That Bacon wrote the book to 
gratify James ; that in order to gratify James he rep- 
resented Henry as a model of king-craft ; and that 
the systematic purpose of so representing Henry as a 
model of king-cndl " distorted character and events ; " 
— this is what the charge amounts to. And it is 
important to know how fer it is true. For if it were 
so, to set about detecting and rectifying historical in- 
accuracies would be a mere waste of time and a mis- 
taking of the proper duty of an editor. In that case 
the book as a history would be merely worthless. It 
would be curious only as a record of Bacon's idea — 
or rather of what he supposed to be James's idea — 
of a model king, and should be treated accordingly. 

It seems to me however that the hypothesis is not 
only uncalled for, but utterly untenable. 

That he '* wrote the book to gratify James I." is 
indeed in one sense true enon^. He wanted to do 
some service which James would appreciate, and he 
knew that a good history of so important a reign was 
one of the best services he could perform, and one the 
most certiun to be appreciated. But it is plain that 
Sir J. Mackintosh meant something more than this ; 
and if he meant, as I presume he did, that Bacon 
chote the tuijeet because it gave him an opportunity for 
ilattermff James, — I would first ask, why anybody 
should think so? Is it not the veiy same subject 
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which at least fifteen years before he had wished aome 
&ne die to nndeirtake for the simple purpose of supply- 
ing a main defect in our national literature?' Did 
not the defect still remain ? And was he not now at 
leisure to undertake the subject bimseF? Why then 
seek any further for his motive in choosing it? 

But suppose he did choose the subject for the pur- 
pose of flattering James, bow did be propose to treat 
it, so as to produce that effect ? By setting up Henry 
the Seventh (we are told) as the model of a king I 
Now Henry was in his entire character and in all his 
ways, both as a man and as a king, the very contrast 
and opposite to James himself. Both indeed professed 
to love peace ; and both were constant, without being 
uxorious, to their wives. But there the resemblance 
ends. In all other respects, to set up either as the 
model of what a king should be is little less than to 
point out the other as the model of what a king should 
not be. Neither was this a dilSculty inherent in the 
subject. For however obvious and ineffaceable those 
features of Henry's character may appear to us, which 
mark liim as so peculiarly the opposite of James, we 
are to remember that we read it by the light which 
Bacon himself threw upon it ; that it was Bacon him- 
self who brought them to light, — brought them to 
light in this very history for the first time. Henry's 
character as drawn by preceding historians might have 
been used for purposes of flattery well enough. " He 
was a Prince," says Stowe, reporting the substance, 

I See his " Letter to th« Lord Chancellor toacliing b. History of Brit- 
sin;" the original of which, preserved at Bridgwater House, is dat«d 
3 April, 1606. — Collier's Descriptive Catalogue, p. IT. See also Ad- 
vancemtnt of Ltaming, the Second Book, pamgraph 6. 
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witboat the flourlBhea, of wbat lie found in Hall and 
Polydore, " of marvellous wisdom, policy, justice, tem- 
perance, and gravity, and notwithstanding many and 
great occasions of trouble and war he kept his realm 
in right good order, for the which he was greatly rev- 
erenced of foreign princes." Such a passage would 
have heen a very &ir foundation in &ct for a foncy- 
portrait of a great and wise king. A man comhining 
in himself all the cardinal virtues and reigning in 
a continued succession of victorious achievements in 
peace and war (so history reported him) might easily 
by a less skilftil hand than Bacon's, using a very little 
of the novelist's or rhetorician's licence, have been 
turned into a handsome likeness of James — or of any- 
body else. And who can believe that if Bacon had 
been really studying, not to draw the man as he was, 
hut to produce such a representation of him as should 
seem to reflect honour upon his descendant, he would 
have introduced into the portrait those traits of cold- 
ness, reserve, suspicion, avarice, parsimony, party- 
spirit, partiality in the administration of justice when 
he was himself interested, finesse which was not policy, 
strength of will which blinded judgment, closeness and 
darkn^s which bred danger ; — truts which are now 
inextricably interwoven with our idea of the man ; but 
for traces of which the pages of Fabyan, of Polydore 
Vergil, of Hall, of Holinshed, and of Stowe, will be 
searched in vain ? If it were necessary to believe that 
in introducing such features into the portrait he was 
thinking to gratify James at all, we must suppose that 
it was not by raiaing Henry to an ideal eminence 
which did not. belong to him, but by degrading him 
from that ideal eminence which he enjoyed ; and there- 
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by relieving the reigning Solomon from his great rival 
for that title. But the thing seems to me altogether 
incredible. 

If it be urged on the other hand that the character 
of Henry as interpreted by Bacon, however unlike it 
may be to James, is not so unlike Bacon himself; and 
that he was therein delineating his own ideal ; it is 
enough to say that many of the peculiarities which he 
detects and points out in Henry's mind and ways, ai-e 
noticed as weaknesses and errors, derogatory to his 
judgment and injurious to his fortunes. Many of his 
difficulties, for instance, are attributed t^ the shortness 
of his foresight, which prevented him from seeing dis- 
tant dangers in time to prevent them. Who can sup- 
pose that that entered into Bacon's idea of a politic 
king ? His " settled determination to depress all em- 
inent persons of the house of York," might perhaps, 
upon Machiavel's principle that in order to secure 
a conquest it is necessary to extirpate the reigning 
family, have been reconciled with the proposed ideal. 
But Bacon expressly notices it as an error in his 
policy arising from a weakness in his mind ; and the 
cause in fiict of almost all his troubles. The severity 
of his exactions again is excused by Polydore Vergil 
as a politic art to keep turbulent subjects in obedience. 
Bacon imputes it to a vice of his nature in coveting to 
accumulate treasure, and represents it as procuring him 
the hatred of his people to such a degree that his state 
was insecure even in the height of his felicity. In the 
matter of Brittany, Bacon represents him as outwitted 
by the French king : and how ? not (as Polydore 
would have it) from reposing too much trust in the 
promises of his confederates ; but simply because the 

V 
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French king nnderstood the case, and he did not. His 
system of secret espionage is indeed justified, as neces- 
sary to protect him against secret machinations ; but 
the darkness and closeness with which he conducted all 
his aflairs is censured, as creating general diffidence 
and alarm which bred danger. His discountenancing 
of the nobility, which has been regarded by some his- 
torians as a stroke of profound policy to which the sub- 
sequent settlement of the kingdom was chiefly owing, 
is considered by Bacon " as one of the causes of bis 
troublesome reign." And generally the many dif- 
ficulties with which he had to contend are expressly 
mentioned as not inherent in the case, but as the con- 
sequence of " some grand defects and main errors in 
his nature, customs, or proceedings." Nay, the sum 
total of his achievements is evidently regarded by 
Bacon as hardly worthy of him ; and the shortcoming 
is ascribed not to any want of opportunity or untow- 
ardness of fortune, but to a deficiency in himself, — 
a deficiency fetal to all heroic pretensions, — a want 
of worthier aims. " If the king (he says) did no 
greater matters, it was long of himself; for what he 
minded he compassed." Who can suppose that in 
such a representation he meant " to convey a theory 
of king-craft and the hkeness of its ideal model " ? 

But we are told that he almost owns as much him- 
self — " ^most avows an intention of embodying in the 
person of his faero too mnch of the ideal conception " 
&c. &c. Where such an avowal is to he found we are 
not informed ; and I cannot myself discover any pas~ 
sage in which he speaks of what he intends to do. 
When he speaks of what he has done, he certainly 
makes an avowal of a very different kind. " I have 
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not flattered him " (he says in his dedicatory letter), 
" but took him to ^e life, as well as I could, sitting so 
&r off and having no better light." And certainly 
this is the short and true account of the whole matter. 
Whoever will take the trouble to compare this history 
with those that went before, will be convinced that the 
portrait of Henry is a true study from nature, and one 
of the most careful, carious, and ingenious studies of 
the kind ever produced. It is important too that this 
should be understood ; because upon this it is that the 
main interest of the work depends. For it must be 
confessed that Henry's reign, though entertaining from 
the bustle and variety of incidents, and important for 
some of its results, includes but few matters which for 
themselves are much worth remembering. The sub- 
jects of all those negotiations and treaties retain no 
interest for us. The wars and the warriors have alike 
passed and left no trace. The story of Perkin War- 
beck has the interest only of a great romance. The 
laws did indeed print their footsteps deeper ; but the 
progress of knowledge and the changes of time have 
gone over them too, and they remain only as curiosi- 
ties of the past. But as the memory runs back along 
the suriace of Enghsh history firom the last of the 
Georges to the first of the Plantagenets, the reign of 
Henry the Seventh still presents one conspicuous ob- 
ject ; — an example of a king who was also prime 
minister ; a king, not indeed of ideal wisdom or virtue, 
but yet of rare sagacity, industry, and courage, who for 
twenty-three years really governed the country by his 
own wit and his own will. Bacon has accordingly 
treated the history of hb reign as a history of the 
administration of afKiirs in England from 1485 to 
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1509, and rej)reaente(l Henry as wtat he really was 
during all that time, the sole and real minister, con- 
ducting in person the afikirs of each several depart- 
ment. 

In what sjnrit he has executed the work, what kind 
of moral impression the narrative is made to surest, is 
a question difficult to answer, because different readers 
will be differently affected by it. I would only say 
that those readers who, like Sir James Mackintosh, 
rise &om the perusal of the narrative full of passion- 
ate pity for the oppressed, and resentment against the 
oppressor so vehement tliat it overflows even npon the 
innocent historian whose ^ithfiil report has excited it, 
are the last persons who ought to complain of the 
writer for telling his story in such a way as not to pro- 
duce such impressions. If strong disapprobation and 
dislike of Henry be the ^ling which his history prop- 
erly written ought to excite, there is scarcely a writer 
tliat has touched the subject since who may not be 
called as an unconscious witness that Bacon's history 
has in that respect done its office. We do not blame a 
painter for flattery because he does not write under his 
picture " this is the portrait of an ugly man ; " enough 
if he paints him as he sees him. Why blame a histo- 
rian because, content with describing his hero as he 
is, he abstains from calUng him names ? 

Passing from the particular to the general question, 
there is no doubt a real and considerable difference 
between Bacon's conception of the proper office of his- 
tory and Mackintosh's. According to Bacon, " it is 
the true office of histoiy to represent the events them- 
selves, together with the counsels ; and to leave the 
observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty 
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and iacrJtj^ of every man's judgment."* According 
to Mackintosh, history so written " loses the interest 
which bestows on it the power of being useful: " it 
must " maintain ita away " by inspiring feelings of pity, 
anger, &c. 

Now that the reader, in order to derive any benefit 
from history, must feel as he reads, Bacon I suppose 
would not have denied ; but he would have said that 
the reader should be able to feel without being told 
when and how ; that when an object of emotion is 
truly represented to a capable mind, the emotion will 
follow of itself; that a man who is affected by the 
sight of good and bad in nature, will be alfected in the 
same way when he sees them in a book ; that if he be 
not, it is for want not of epithets and exclamations and 
notes of admiration in the history, but of moral sen- 
sibility in himself, and he should be referred to the 
preacher or moralist for his cure before he comes to 
the secular historian. The duty of the historian, 
being first of all to set forth the truth of the case upon 
which judgment is to pass, bears a very close analogy 
to the duty of the judge in summing up. The sum- 
ming up of the judge is truly the history of the case ; 
it is meant not only to inform the jury as to the fiicts, 
but also to guide their judgment. Now we see that in 
performing this part of bis duty the judge is expected 
carefully to abstain from all expressions which address 
themselves to the feelings of the jury as distinguished 
from their judgment ; which are calculated " to inspire 
pity for the suilerer, anger against the oppressor, or 
earnest desires for the triumph of right over might." 
The common sense of Englishmen (guided in this case 

' AdT. of Leam. tlie Second Book, paragraph T, 
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more perhaps than in any other by real earnestness 
and sincerity) has established this as a rule ; the clear 
purposes of justice manifestly requiring that such feel- 
ings should not be allowed to mix with the considera- 
tion of the case, but be left to follow the judgment ; 
as (if the case be truly judged) they inevitably will. 
And the historian would do well to remember, what- 
ever his personal feehngs may be, that his is the part, 
not of the counsel on either side, but (as I said) of the 
judge when he is expounding the case to the jury so 
that they may be best able to come to a just opinion 
on it. 

Or if this example be objected to as not strictly 
p&rallel, (because the purposes of justice are satisfied 
if the jury come to a correct opinion as to the fact, 
whereas the purposes of history require that a correct 
opinion as to the fiwt should be followed by just feel- 
ings as to the right and the wrong,) and if an example 
be called for of some real history maintaining its 
proper sway over the reader's feelings without the aid 
of epithets, exclamations, or comments to direct and 
stimulate his sensibili^ ; it is enough to say that in 
that book which all who profess and call themselves 
Christians are bound to acknowledge as the highest 
authority, the most odious of all treasons, the most 
onjust of all judgments, the most pathetic of all tales 
of martyred innocence, is related four times over with- 
out a single indignant comment or a single vitupera- 
tive expression. 

I have dwelt on these points longer perhaps than I 
need have done in so plain a case. But the error of 
supposing that Bacon's history was written to flatter 
Henry has done much mischid'. Almost all our mod- 
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era faistorians, in trying to correct the supposed flat- 
tery, have in fact spoiled the likeness, and so in effect 
blotted out of that chapter of our history the very- 
thing which was most memorable in it. 

In speaking of the character of Henry as described 
by the writers who preceded Bacon, it will be seen 
that I have quoted Stowe, and said nothing of Speed, 
whose history was published in 1609, some years after 
Stowe's death. But the truth is, that though Bacon's 
history of Henry's reign was not written till 1621, 
he had drawn up a slight sketch of Henry's character 
many years before, of which Speed had a copy, and 
knew the value and made the right use. He quotes 
it at the outset of his history of this reign ; " being 
fit," as he says, " to be set in front to his actions, as 
cert^ lights of the mind by which to discern the 
fountain of counseb and causes." As £ir therefore as 
the character of Henry is concerned, and so much of 
the interpretation of his actions as depends upon a 
true insight into his character. Speed is not to be 
reckoned among the historians who preceded Bacon. 

The sketch I speak of concludes a short historical 
fragment, entitled. The Blitory of the reigns of K. 
Hmry the VUI, K. Edward, Q. Mary, and part of Q. 
Elizabeth, of which there is a feir MS. in the Har- 
leian collection (532. to. 46.) The name of the 
writer is not given ; but, even without Speed's au- 
thority, who quotes it as " firagm. MS. of Sr. Fr. 
B." there would be no doubt whatever that it is 
Bacon's. It was afleiTcards printed, very inaccurately, 
in the Cabala, Ed. 16ft3, p. 254., but without any 
suspicion as to the author j and it is rather singular 
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that, being extant in so common a book, it has neret 
been claimed or noticed by any of Bacon's numerous 
editors and commentators. It contains indeed little 
that may not be found elsewhere in his works, yet like 
all his other fragments and rudiments it is well worth 
preserving ; and there is no fitter place for it than 
at the end c^ this pre&ce. It was written, it will 
be seen, while Ehzabetb was still reigning ; and his 
intention then was to be^ with the accession of 
Henry tbe Eighth, or rather perhaps with a sketch 
of the condition in which Heniy the Seventh left the 
kingdom. The idea of beginning with the accession 
of Henry the Seventh occurred to him afterwards in 
1605 ; as may be seen by comparing his well known 
letter to Lord Chancellor Egerton, which was writ- 
ten on the 2nd of April in that year, with the passage 
on the same subject in the Advancement of Learning. 



The Bhtory of the reiffti of K. Senry the EigMk, K. 
Edward, Q. Mary, and part of the rei^ of Q. Eliz- 



The books which are written do in their kinds rep- 
resent the &culties of the mind of man ; Poesy Us 
imagination ; Philosophy his reason ; and History his 
memory. Of which three Acuities least exception is 
commonly taken to memory ; because imagination 
is oftentimes idle, and reason litigious. So likewise 
History of all writings deserveth least taxation, as 
that which holdeth least of the author, and most of 
the things themselves. Again, the use which it 
holdeth to man's life, if it be not the greatest, yet 
assuredly is the freest from any ill accident or quality. 
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For those wMch are conversant macli in poets, as 
they attain to great variety, so withal they become 
conceited ; and those that are brought up in philoso- 
phy and sciences do was (according as their nature 
is^ some of them too stiff and opinionate, and some 
Others too perplexed and confiised. Whereas History 
possesseth the mind of the conceits which are nearest 
allied mito action, and imprinteth them so, as it doth 
not alter the complexion of the mind neither to irres- 
olution nor pertinacity. But this ia tme, that in no 
sort of writings there is a greater distance between 
the good and the bad, no not between the most excel- 
lent poet and the vainest rhymer, nor between the 
deepest philosopher and the most frivolous schoolmen, 
than there is between good histories and those that 
bear the same or the like title. In which regard, 
having purposed to write the History of England from 
the beginning of the reign of K. Henry the eighth 
of that name near unto the present time wherein Q. 
Elizabeth reigneth in good felicity, I am delivered of 
the excuse wherewith the best writers of history are 
troubled in their proems, when they go about with- 
out breaking the bounds of modesty to give a reason 
why they should write that again which others have 
written well or at least tolerably before. For those 
which I am to follow are such as I may rather fear 
the reproach of coming into their number, than the 
opinion of presumption if I hope to do better than 
they. But in the mean time it must be considered, 
that the best of the ancient histories were contrived 
out of divers particular Commentaries, Relations, and 
Narrations, which it was not hard to digest with or- 
nament, and thereof to compound one entire Story. 
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And as at the first such writers had the ease of other's 
labours, so since they have the whole commendation ; 
in regard these former writings are for the most part 
lost, whereby their borrowings do not appear. But 
unto me the disadvantage is great, finding no public 
memories of any consideration or worth, in sort that 
the supply must be out of the freshness of memory 
and tradition, and out of the acts,- instruments, and 
negotiations of state themselves, together with the 
glances of foreign histories ; which though I do ac- 
knowledge to be the best originals and instructions out 
of which to write an history, yet the travel must be 
much greater than if there had been already digested 
any tolerable chronicle as a simple narration of the 
actions themselves, which should only have needed 
out of the former helps to be enriched with the coun- 
sels and the speeches and notable particularities. And 
this was the reason why I mought not attempt to go 
higher to more ancient times, because those helps and 
grounds did more and more fail ; although if I be not 
deceived I may truly affirm that there have no times 
passed over in this nation which have produced greater 
actions, nor more worthy to be delivered to the ages 
hereafter. For they be not the great wars and con- 
quests (which many times are the works of fortune 
and &11 out in barbarous times) the rehearsal whereof 
maketh the profitable and instructing history ; but 
rather times refined in policies and industries, new 
and rai^p variety of accidents and alterations, equal 
and just encounters of state and state in forces and 
of prince and prince in sufficiency, that bring upon 
the stage the best parts for observation. Now if you 
look into the general natures of the times (which I 
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liave undertaken) throughout Europe, whereof the 
times of this nation must needs participate, you shall 
find more knowledge in the world than was in the 
ages before, whereby the wita of men (which are the 
shops wherein all actions are forged) are more fur- 
nished and improved. Then if you shall restrain 
your coBsideralion to the state of tlus monarchy, first 
there will occur unto you changes rare, and altogether 
unknown to antiquity, in matters of religion and the 
state ecclesiastical. Then to behold the several reigns, 
of a king that first, or next the first, became abso- 
lute in the sovereignty : of a king in minority : of a 
queen married to a foreigner: and lastly of a queen 
that hath governed without the help either of a mar- 
riage, or of any mighty man of her blood : is no small 
variety in the affairs of a monarchy, but such as pei> 
haps in four successions in any state at any time is 
hardly to be found. Besides there have not wanted 
examples^ within the compass of the same times 
neither of an usurpation, nor of rebellions nnder beads 
of greatness, nor of commotions merely popular, nor 
of sundry desperate conspiracies (an unwonted thing 
in hereditary monarchies), nor of foreign wars of all 
sorts ; invasive, repulsive of invasion, open and de- 
clared, covert and underhand, by sea, by land, Scot- 
tish, French, Spanish, succors, protections, new and 
extraordinary kinds of confederacies with subjects. 
Generally without question the state' of this nation 
never had a larger reach to import the u;iiversal 
affairs of Europe ; as that which was in the former 
part of the time the counterpoise between France 
and Sp^, and in the latter the only encounter and 
1 Thli word iB omitted !□ ths MS. and enpplied from the Cabala. 
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opposition against Spun. Add hereuuto the new di»- 
coreries and navigations abroad, the new provisions 
of laws and precedents of state at home, and the acci- 
dents memorable both of state and of court ; and 
there will be no doubt but the times which I have 
diosen are of all fonner times of this nation [the 
fittest'] to be registered ; if it be not in this respect, 
that they he of too fresh memoiy, which point I 
know very well wiE be a prejudice, as if this stoiy 
were written in lavour of the time present. But it 
shall suffice unto me, without betraying mine own 
name and memory or the hberty of a history, to pro- 
cure this commendation to the time with posterity, 
namely, that a private man living in tiie same time 
should not doubt to publish an history of the time 
which should not carry any show or taste at all of 
flattery ; a point noted for an in&llihle .demonstration 
of a good time. 

King Henry, the seventh of that name, after he bad 
lived about fifty-two years, and thereof reigned twenty- 
three and some months, deceased of a consumption the 
22nd day of April, in the palace which he had built 
at Ritchemonnt, in the year of our Bedemption 1509.^ 
This king attained unto the crown, not only from a 
private fortune, which monght endow him with mod- 
eration, but also from the fortune of an exiled man, 
which had quickened in him all seeds of observation 
and industry. His times were rather prosperous than 
calm, for he was assailed with many troubles, which 

' TbeM wordi no supplied from the CabaJa. 

» Both th« MS. and tie copy in the Cahals hsve 1601; >n error prob- 
ably of the traoscribor : i oarelSMly wrillen belog very like 9, 
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he overcame happily ; a matter that did no less set 
forth his wisdom than his fortune ; and yet such a 
wisdom as seemed rather a dexterity to deliver himself 
from dangers when they pressed him, than any deep 
foresight to prevent them afar off. Jealous he was 
over the greatness of his Nobility, as remembering 
how himself was set up. And much more did this 
humour increase in him after he had conflicted with 
such idols and counterfeits es were Lambert Symnell 
and Perkin Warbeck : the strangeness of which dan- 
gers made bim think nothing safe. Whereby he was 
forced to descend to the employment of secret espials 
and suborned conspirators, a, necessary remedy against 
so dark and subtle practices ; and not to be repre- 
hended, except it were true which some report, that 
he had intelligence with confessors for the revealing 
of matters disclosed in confession. And yet if a man 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France 
and Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis 
the Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere 
than Ferdinando of Spain, upon whom notwithstand- 
ing he did handsomely bestow the envy of the death 
of Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick. Great 
and devout reverence he bare nnto religion, as he that 
employed ecclesiastical men in most of his a&irs and 
negotiations ; and as he that was brought hardly and 
very late to the abolishing of the privilege of sanctu- 
aries in case of treason, and that not before he had 
obtained it by way of suit from Pope Alexander ; 
which sanctuaries nevertheless had been the forgea of 
most of his troubles. In his government he was led 
by none, scarcely by his laws, and yet he was a great 
observer of formality in all his proceedings, which 
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notwithstanding was no impediment to the working 
of his will ; and in the suppressing and pnnishing of 
the treasons which during the whole course of bis 
reign were committed against him, he had a vexy 
strange kind of interchanging of very lai^ and un- 
expected pardons with severe executions ; which (his 
wisdom considered) could not be imputed to any 
inconstancy or inequality, but to a discretion, or at 
least to a principle that he Lad apprehended, that it 
was good not obstinately to pursue one course, but to 
try both ways. In his wars, he seemed rather confix 
dealt than euterprising, by which also commonly he 
was not the poorer ; but generally he did seem inclin- 
able to hve in peace, and made but offers of war to 
mend the conditions of peace ; and in the quenching 
ot the commotions of his subjects he was ever ready 
to achieve those wars in person, sometimee reserving 
himself, but never retiring himself, but as ready to 
second. Of nature he coveted to accnmulate treasure, 
which the people (into whom there is inAised fiir the 
preservation of monarchies a natural desire to difr- 
chaige their princes, though it be with the unjust 
charge of their counsellors and ministers,) did impate 
nnto Cardinal Morton and Sir Rdgnold Bray, who 
(as it aAer appeared) as counsellors of ancient an^ 
thority with him, did so second his humour as they 
tempered and refrained it. Whereas Empson and 
Dudley that followed (being persons that had no rep- 
utation with him, otherwise than the servile following 
of his own humour) gave him way and shaped him 
way to those extremities, wherewith himself was 
touched with remorse at his death, and which his 
successor disavowed. In expending of treasure he 
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never spared cliarge that his affairs required, and in 
his foundations was magnificent enough, but his re- 
wards were very limited ; so that his liberality was 
rather upon his own state and memory than towards 
the deserts of others. He chose commonly to employ 
cunning persona, as he that knew himself sufficient to 
make use of their uttermost reaches, without danger 
of being abused with them himself. 



Here iJie MS., which is in a feir Roman hand, care- 
fully written and punctuated, ends in the middle of 
the page, without any remark, and without any ap- 
pearance of being finished, — just as if the transcriber 
had left off at the end of a sentence, intending to go 
on. I have no reason however to suppose that Bacon 
proceeded any further with the work. His increasing 
business as a lawyer, and perhaps also an increasing 
apprehension of the magnitude of his undertJdngs in 
philosophy, led him probably to relinquish it. The 
fragment remains however to show that his conception 
of the character of Henry in all its principal features 
was formed in his earlier life and under another sover- 
eign ; and therefore if it stands in need of excuse, we 
must seek for it elsewhere than in the circumstances 
suggested by Sir James Mackintosh. For my own 
part, I am satisfied with the conjecture that he thought 
it the true conception. 
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HOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND HOST EZOBLLSNT FRIKCK 

CHARLES, 

PRINCE OF WALES, DUKE OF CORNWAU^ EAKL OF CHESTER, 



It may please your Eighnee», 

Im part of my acknoWedgment to yonr 
Highness, I have endeavoured to do honour to the 
memory of the last King of England that was ances- 
tor to the King your father and yourself; and was 
that King to whom both Unions may in a sort refer : 
that of the Roaes being in him consnmmate, and that 
of the Kingdoms by him begun. Besides, his times 
deserve it. For he was a wise man, and an excellent 
King; and yet the times were rough, and fiill of 
mutations and rare accidents. And it is with times 
as it is with ways. Some are more np-hill and down- 
hill, and some are more flat and plain ; and the one 
is better for the liver, and the other for the writer. 
I have not flattered him, but took him to life as well 
as I could, sitting so far off, and having no better 
light. It is true, your Highness hath a living pattern, 
incomparable, of the King your fether. But it is not 
amiss for you also to see one of these ancient pieces. 
God preserve your Highness. 

Your Highness's most humble 
and devoted servant, 

FKANCIS ST. ALBAN. 
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KING HENRY THE SEVENTH. 



After that Ricliard, the third of that name, king 
in &ct onl^, but tyrant both in title and regiment, and 
so commonly termed and reputed in all timea since, 
was by the Divine Revenge, favouring the design of 
an exiled man^ overthrown and slain at Bosworth 
Field ; ' there succeeded in the kingdom the Earl of 
Richmond, thenceforth styled Heniy the Seventh. 
The King immediately after the victory, as one that 
had been bred tmder a devout mother, and was in his 
nature a great observer of religions forms, caused Te 
deum laudamus to be solemnly sung in the presence of 
the whole army upon the place, and was himself with 
general applause and great cries of joy, in a kind of 
militar * election or recognition, saluted King. Mean- 
while the body of Richard after many indignities and 
reproaches (the dirigies and obsequies of the common 

' Aopat aand. USE. 

> IHiHtar a the readEngof the origrnd editloa: sod \t the fona of the 
word which Bacon nlveys, I believe, emplojed. Be sometimes Bpells it 
■mUotc, BoiDetimei wujiliir, but 1 think never miSlant, 
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people towards tyrants) was obscurely buried. For 
though the King of his nobleness gave charge unto 
the friars of Leicester to see an honourable interment 
to be given to it, yet the religious people themselves 
(l)eing not free from the humours of the vulgar) 
neglected it ; wherein nevertheless they did not then 
incur any man's blame or censure. No man think- 
ing any ignominy or contumely unworthy of him, that 
had been the executioner of King Henry the Sixth 
(that innocent Prince) with his own hands ; the con- 
triver of the death of the Duke of Clarence, his 
brother; the murderer of his two nephews (one of 
them his lawful King in the present, and the other 
in the future, filing of him) ; and vehemently sus- 
pected to have been the impoisoner of hia wife, there- 
by to make vacant his bed for a marriage within the 
degrees forbidden.' And although he were a Prince 
in militar virtue approved, jealous of the honour of 
the English nation, and likewise a good law-maker 
for the ease and solace of the common people ; yet 
his cruelties and parricides in the opinion of all men 
weighed down his virtues and merits ; and in the 
opinion of wise men, even those virtues themselves 
were conceived to be rather feigned and affected 
things to serve his ambition, than true qualities in- 
generate in his judgment or nature. And therefore 
it was noted by men of great understanding (who 
seeing his after-acts looked back upon his former pro- 
ceedings) that even in the time of King Edward his 
brother he was not without secret trains and mines 
to turn envy and hatred upon his brother's govern- 

I i. e. with Elizabeth, eldest danghter of Edward IV. The Liitin trans- 
1 nepH ta^tiiu. 
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ment; as having an expectation and a kind of divina- 
tion, that the King, by reason of his many disorders, 
conld not be of long life, but was like to leave his 
sons of tender years ; and then he knew well how easy 
a step it was from the place of a Protector and first 
Prince of the blood to the Crown, And that out 
of this deep root of ambition it sprang, that as well at 
the treaty of peace that passed between Edward the 
Fourth and Lewis the Eleventh of Prance, concluded 
by interview of both Kings at Piqueny, as upon all 
Other occasions, Kichard, then Duke of Glouceat«r, 
stood ever upon the side of honoiur,' raising his own 
reputation to the disadvantage of the King his brother, 
and drawing the eyes of all (especially of the nobles 
and soldiers) upon himself ; as if the King by his vo- 
luptuous hfe and mean marriage were became effemi- 
nate, and less sensible of honour and reason of state 
than was fit for a King. And as for the politic and 
wholesome laws which were enacted in his time, they 
were interpreted to be but the brocage of an usurper,^ 
tJiereby to woo and win the hearts of the people, as 
being conscious to himself that the true obligations of 
sovereignty* in him failed and were wanting. But 
King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign and 
the instant of time when the kingdom was cast into 
his arms, met with a point of great difficulty and knot- 
ty to solve, able to trouble and confound the wisest 
King in the newness of his estate ; and so much the 
more, because it could not endure a deliberation, but 

I Pactmpro nnAiu wr^ugmgset, tt n parte honorit Ete6i*s&. 
* Inacatimet tt lenocinia : baits »nd punderinga. 

■ Pcniln obtditntia laidilonm vinculum : jut leOicet ad re^nwn Ugili- 
Rwn r the trae bond vhich socaras the Db«dieiiceaf aubjecM — a rigbt Co 
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mi^t be at once deliberated and determined. Tbere 
were fallen to his lot, and concurrent in his person, 
three several titles to the imperial crown. The first, 
the title of the Lady Elizabeth, with whom, by prece- 
dent pact^ with the party that brought him in, he was 
to many. The second, the ancient and long disputed 
title (both by plea and arms) of the house of Lancas- 
ter, to which he was inheritor in his own person.' 
The third, the title of the sword or conquest, for that 
he came in by victory oi battle, and that the king in 
possession was slain in the field. The first of these 
was fairest, and most like to give contentment to &e 
people, who by two-and-twenty years reign of KiAg 
Edward the Fourth had been fully made capable * of 
the clearness of the title of the White Rose or house 
of York ; and by the mild * and plausible reign of the 
same King towards his latter time, were become af- 
fectionate to that hne. But then it lay plain before 
his eyes, that if he relied upon that title, he could be 
but a King at courtesy, and have rather a matrimonial 
than a regal power ; the right remaining in his Queen, 
upon whose decease, either with issue or without issue, 

1 Such pact implying that It van ia her right he should reign; as is 
TDOre fully expressed in the Latin trHnslHtion. ^^ Primus eral titalm 
regina sua KUzabetha : tTut ttitvm accuttrat pactum iRvd^ quo k prvcfrUiut 
qaontm oimliu Tegnam adtpUu tii oiilrinzeral, de mipliia cum ilia contra- 
beiufii, quod iUtim in jure <j'uj regtialarum hand oiacure nbinrmtbai." 

3 In the Latin translation this expreaeion Is materially qualified. Qua- 
rum altei-i, Lancaitria iciiicrt, ipte K pro harede gtrdtat: to whioh he 
considered himself as heir. 

' Opiniimem pcniltu imbiberaiU. 

* Sir T. Meaulys, in a letter lo Bacon of 7th Jan. 1621-3, moutioos, as 
one of the verba! corrections made in the MS. bv the King, " mOd Instead 
of dd/oanaire." This is probably the place. Compare the expreBBion 
<D Perkin'9 proclamation further on, "the blessed and debooair gorem- 
ment of our uoble father King Edward la his iaat times." 
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he was to give place and be removed. And thon^ 
he shonld obtain by Parliament to be condnaed,' yet 
he knew there was a very great difference between a 
King that hoMeth his crown by a civil act of estates, 
and one that hoMeth it originally by the law of nature 
and descent of blood. Neither wanted there even at 
that time secret romonis and whisperings, (which aAer- 
wards gathered strength and turned to great troubles) 
that the two young sons of King Edward the Fourth, 
or one of them, (which were said to be destroyed in 
the Tower,) were not indeed murdered but conveyed 
secretly away, and were yet living : which, if it had 
be«n trae, had prevented the title of the Lady Eliza- 
beth. On the other side, if he stood upon his own 
title of the house of Lancaster, inheront in his person, 
he knew it was a title condemned by Parliament, and 
generally prejudged in the common opinion of the 
realm, and that it tended directly to the disinherison 
of the line of York, held then the indnbiate^ heirs of 
the crown. So that if he shonld have no issue by the 
Lady Elizabeth, which should be descendants of the 
double line, then" the aacient flames of discord and 
intestine wars, upon the competatioQ of both houses, 
would again return and revive. 

As for conquest, notwithstanding Sir William Stan- 
ley, after some acclamations of the soldiers in the field, 
had put a crown of ornament * (which Richard wore 
in the battle and was found amongst the spoils) upon 

' Licit mog»a ^la xiiattt qmd coftufionm luffTagiit Tignam in ptTtona 
ma durante eila tua conltRuare tl Mlabilire poatt. 

) So in DrigiiiBl. 

' The orijp'ngl edition has lehtn, which ii minifeslly wrong. 

* Ifoa in^KnoIem illam, tnJ qaam omantnli et oninui cmaa JScardat 
uatm m beSum aOuierat. 
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King Henry's head, as if there were his chief title ; 
yet he remembered well upon what conditions and 
agreements he was brought in ; and that to cleim as 
conqneror was to put as well his own party as the rest 
into terror and fear ; as that which gave him power of 
disannnUing of laws, and disposing of men's fortunes 
and estates, and the like points of absolute power 
being in themselves so harsh and odions, as that Wil- 
liam himself, commonly called the Conqueror, howso- 
ever he used and exercised the power of a conqueror 
to reward his Nonnans, yet he forbare to use that 
claim in the beginning,' l>ut mixed it with a titulary 
pretence, grounded upon the will and designation of 
Edward the Confessor. But the King, out of the 
greatness of his own mind, presently cast the die ; 
and the inconveniences appearing unto him on all 
parts, and knowing there could not be any int«rreign 
or suspension of title, and preferring his affection to 
his own line and blood, and liking* that title best 
which made him independent, and being in his nature 
and constitution of mind not very apprehensive or 
forecasting of ftiture events afiir off, but an entertainer 
of fortune by the day, resolved to rest upon the title 
of Lancaster as the main, and to use the other two, 
that of marriage and that of battle, bat as supporters, 
the one to appease secret discontents, and the other to 
beat down open murmur and dispute ; not forgetting 
that the same title of Lancaster had formerly main- 
tained a possession of three descents in the crown ; 

^ Verbo tttman abtdnuerlt, fu^ue hoc jure at ngnujn UntrA imqttam pro- 
Jeavt at, ltd illud littilari qaod/on pralexia vdattril. 

■ In tbe traaalation it \a put tbns; Sivtmtiari trgafamSam nun rdtqaa 
pot/habtm. lite ^c. 
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and might hsve proved a perpetuit}', had it cot ended 
in the weakness and inability of the last prince. 
Whereupon the King presently that very day, being 
the two and twentieth of Angnst, assumed the s^le 
of King in his own name, without mention of the 
Lady Elizabeth at ail, or any relation thereunto. In 
which course he ever after persisted : which did spin 
him a thread of many seditions and troubles. The 
King, full of these thoughts, before his departure from 
Leicester, despatched Sir Robert Willoughby to the 
castle of Sheri£f-Hutton, in Yorkshire, where were kept 
in safe custody, by King Richard's commandment, 
both the Lady Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward,' 
and Edward Plaotagenet, son and heir to Greorge 
Duke of Clarence. This Edward was by the King's 
warrant dehvered ft»jm the constable of the castle to 
the hand of Sir Robert Willoughby ; and by him 
with all safety and diligence conveyed to the Tower 
of London, where he was shnt up cloee prisoner. 
Which act of the King's {being an act merely of 
policy and power) proceeded not so much from any 
apprehension he had of Dr. Shaw's tale at Paul's 
Cross for the bastarding of Edward the Fourth's 
issues, in which case this young gentleman was to 
succeed,' (for that feble was ever exploded,) but upon 
a settled disposition to depress all eminent persons of 
the line of York. Wherein still the King, out of 
strength of will or weakness of judgment, did use to 
shew a little more of the party than of the king. 

> Whom be bad agreed to mhirj : ~ EJearrU JiSa ad KmptioM Henrico 
) Pnaamut Jiiittel rtgni kara : wocld ham bean oeit heir of the 
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For the Lady Elizabeth, she received also a direction 
to repair with all convenient speed to London, and 
there to remain with the Queen dowager her mother ; 
which accordingly ahe soon after did, accompanied 
with many noblemen and ladies of honour. In the 
mean season the King set forwards by easy journeys 
to the City of London, receiving the acclamations and 
applauses of the people as he went, which indeed were 
true and unfeigned, as naight well appear in the very 
demonstrations and fulness of the ciy. For they 
thought generally that he was a Prince as ordained 
and sent down &om heaven to nnite and put to an 
end the long dissensions of the two houses ; which 
although they had had, in the times of Henry the 
Fourth, Henry the Fifth, and a part of Henry the 
Sixth on the one side, and the times of Edward the 
Fourth on the other, lucid intervals and happy pauses ; 
yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready to 
break forth into new perturbations and calamities. 
And as his victory gave him the knee, so his purpose 
of marriage with the Lady Elizabeth gave him the 
heart ; so that both knee and heart did truly bow 
before him. 

He on the other side with great wisdom (not igno- 
rant of the affections and fears of the people), to dis- 
perse the conceit and terror of a conquest, had given 
order that there should be nothing in his journey like 
unto a warlike march or manner ; but rather like unto 
the progress of a King in fiill peace and assurance.' 

He entered the City upon a Saturday, as he had 
also obtained the victory upon a Saturday ; which day 
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of the week, first upon an observation, and after upon 
memory and &ncy, he accounted and chose as a Sxj 
prosperom nnto him. 

The mayor ^ and companies of the City received 
him at Shoreditch ; -whence with great and honourable 
attendance, and troops of noblemen and persona of 
qnali^, he entered the City ; himself not being on 
horseback, or in any open chair or throne, but in a 
close chariot ; as one that having been sometimes an 
memy to the whole state, and a proscribed person, 
chose rather to keep state and strike a reverence into 
the people than to &wn upon them. 

He went first into St. Paul's Church, where, not 
meaning that the people should forget too soon that 
he came in by battle, he made ofiertory of his stand- 
ards, and had orizona and Te Dewm again sung ; and 
went to hia lodging prepared in the Bishop of Lon- 
don's palace, where he stayed for a time. 

During hb abode there, he assembled his counsel' 
and other principal persons, in presence of whom he 
did renew again his promise to marry with the Lady 
Elizabeth. This he did the rather, because having at 

t Major in or[gina1. 

s In the sdition of 16X2 tbis word is in tbia place spelt eoHtuell: In other 
places it is spelt counctU; which is almost alwsjs the spelling of the MS. 
According to modeni niiage it would of conrte be spelt here couacil. Bat 
the modem distinction between comieil und couniel, cmoKiBor and annuel 
loF, was not obserred in Bacon's time ; at least not marked in the apelllng. 
Some wrote both words with ant,- some both with Be; jome either with 
either. Bat the rale by which the seveml forms of the word are appropri- 
ated to its seTeral meaning*, — couniel being nsed for adTice, cautatUor for 
a person who gives advice, eomcil for a board of coansellors, counciUor for 
■ member of such board, — this rale was not yet established ; and as it 
gonietimei happens that the point or effect of the sentence depends npon 
the nmblgnity, and is lost by markinK the dislinction, I have thought It 
better to retain the same form in all cases; and I have chosen that Ibrm 
which represent* bi modeni orthography the original word. 
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his coming out of Brittaiae given artificially fi>r seir- 
ing of his own turn some hopes, in case he obt^ned 
the kingdom, to marry Anne, inheritress to the duchy 
of Brittaine, whom Charles the Eighth of France soon 
after married, it bred some doubt and suspicion 
amongst divers that he was not sincere, or at least 
not &xed, in going on with the match of England so 
mtich desired : which conceit also, though it were but 
talk and discourse, did much afflict the poor Lady 
Elizabeth herself. But howsoever he both truly in- 
tended it, and desired also it should be so believed 
(the better to extinguish envy and contradiction to 
his other purposes), yet was he resolved in himself 
not to proceed to the consummation thereof, till his 
coronation and a Parliament were past. The one, 
lest a joint coronation of himself and his Queen might 
give any countenance of participation of title ; the 
other, lest in the entailing of the crown to himself, 
which he hoped to obtain by Parliament, the votes 
of the Parliament might any ways reflect upon her. 
About this time in autumn, towards the end of 
September, there began and reigned in the city and 
other parts of the kingdom a disease then new ; ^ 
which by the accidents and manner thereof they 
called the sweating-«ickne»g. This disease had a swift 
course, both in the sick body and in the time and 
period of the lasting thereof.' For they that were 
taken with it, upon four-and-twenty hours, escaping 
were thought almost assured. And as to the time of 
the mahce and reign of the disease ere it ceased, it 
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began aboat the one and twentieth of September, and 
cleared up before the end of October ; insomuch as 
it was no hinderance to the King's coronation, which 
was the last of October ; nor (which was more) to 
the holding of the Parliament, which began but seven 
days after. It was a pestilent fever, but aa it seemeth 
not seated in the veins or bumonrs ; for that there 
followed no carbuncle, no purple or livid spots,^ or 
the like, the mass of the body being not tainted ; only 
a malign vapour flew to the heart, and seized the vital 
epirits ; which stirred nattu^ to strive to send it forth 
by an extreme sweat. And it appeared by experience 
that this disease was rather a surprise of nature, than 
obstinate to remedies, if it were in time looked unto. 
For if the patient were kept in an equal temper, both 
for clothes, fire, and drink moderately warm, with 
temperate cordiab, whereby nature's work were neither 
irritated by beat nor turned back by cold, he com- 
monly recovered. But infinite persons died suddenly 
of it, before the manner of the cure and attendance 
was known. It was conceived not to be an epidemic 
disease,^ but to proceed from a malignity in the con- 
stitution of the air, gathered by the predispositions of 
seasons ; ' and the speedy cessation declared as mueh. 

I The LsUn translntlon adds noR puttata. 

S The word ipidaitic [e mentioned bj Sir T. HeAOtyg as one of the Ter- 
bal comctions m&de by the King in the original MS. Thig part of the 
MS. is unluckily lost; we cannot therefore ascartain whether this be the 
place where that word was introduced, opwhat the word was for which it 
was SQbstihilad. Bacon's meaning however is fully explained [n the 

disease. Opinio erat wtrrbvm iitvm nta^quam ex ^AdtmicU iUit gui imvl 
cotUagiatitunt eide cmportiacorpiufitianlJiaaM: ted a maUgmlate quadats 
ia ipKt acre, fc. Using the words in their modem sense, we should »Ay 
that it n&9 thoDght not to be a contagions but ao epidemic disease. 

■ The tratislalioD adds " and frequent aud unhealthy changes of 
weather." 
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On Simon and Jude's Even the King dined Trith 
Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, and 
Cardinal : and &om Lambeth went bj land over the 
bridge to the Tower, where the morrow after he made 
twelve knights-bannerets. But for creations, he dis- 
pensed them with a sparing band. For notwithstanding 
a field so lately fought and a coronation so near at hand, 
he only created three : Jasper Earl of Pembroke (the 
King's uncle) was created Duke of Bedford ; Thomas 
the Lord Stanley (the King's (athe>-in-law) Earl of 
Derby ; and Edward Courtney Earl of Devon ; though 
the king had then nevertheless a purpose in himself to 
make more in tjme of Parliament ; bearing a wise 
and decent respect to distribute his creations, some to 
honour his coronation, and some his Parliament. 

The coronation followed two days after, upon the 
thirtieth day of October in the year of our Lord 1485. 
At which time Innocent the Eighth was Pope of 
Home ; Frederick the Third Emperor of Almain ; 
and Maximilian his son newly chosen King of the 
Bomans ; Charles the Eighth King of France ; Fer- 
dinando and Isabella Kings of Spain ; and James the 
Third King of Scotland : with all of which kings and 
states the King was at that time in good peace and 
amily.' At which day also (as if the crown upon his 
head had put perils into his thoughts) he did institute 
for the better security of his person a band of fifty 
archers under a captain to attend him, by the name 

' There seems to have lieen a doubt at first how he stood with ref^rd 
to Scotland j foron the 2£th of September, IISG, com miBslDn 9 Here issued 
to the Sheriffs of Northumberland, Curoherlsnd, Westmoreland, York- 
shire, aad Nottingham, "to hold in anaj the men of those counties in 
readiness for an anticipated inyaaion of the Scots," &c. See Calendar of 
Patent RoUs, 1 Bet). VII. Rolls Chapel. 
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of Yeomen-of-his-Guard : and yet that it might be 
thought to be rather a matter of dignity, after the 
imitation of that he had known abroad, than any mat- 
ter of diffidence appropriate to his own case, he made 
it to be understood for an ordinance not temporary, 
but to hold in succession for ever af^. 

The seventh of November the King hdd his Par- 
liament at Westminster, which he had somnioned 
immediately after his coming to London. His ends 
in calling a Parliament (and that so speedily) were 
chiefly three. First, to procure the crown to be 
entiled upon himself. Next to have the attainders 
of all his party (which were in no small number) 
reversed, and all acts of hostihty by them done in his 
quarrel remitted and discharged ; and on the other 
side, to attaint' by Parliament the heads and princi- 
pals of hb enemies. The third, to calm and quiet the 
fiiars of the rest of that par^ by a general pardon ; * 
not being ignorant in how great danger a King stands 
from his subjects, when most of his subjects are con- 
scious in themselves that they stand in his danger.' 

> Id tho originid it ia epelC "ntCaipe;" probably a misprint. 

" This is eiplsined in the translation to mean snch a general pardon as 
mu usual after ■ Parliament. Ui mferitirit condUiimii Aomin;! jui Ri- 
lAardo adhaierani (ne forte novii motiiw aatrnam ^rakettX) TtnataoKon 
generaUm, gtialU in j&w comitiorum a rege emaaare lolel, conicqueTenlur. 
Tha nature of this general pardon ia funher explained in the Index mcai- 
uirmra appended to the translation. It is dellned, inAdgeatia Rigit, qaa et 
crimina onaaa [ixcrptii gua in iattramenio remiaumii jpttiodnt recOTMnlur) 
tt tadcta, alvrqut tohitionet Rtgi debila, abolenlur. And it is added that it 
may proceed either from the King alone or from tha King aud Parliament. 
Jlia guanihgne a Bege (ofc emanat, qaandoqat a Jtege adSta aaclnritate Par- 
Uammd. It seems that Henry's first intention wa» to lake the latter 
method ; but that he changed his mind. See p. 02. 

»In tbe MS. the eentence stood originally thoa,— "that they stand in 
danger from him." The alterntion ( which I thint is no improvement) is 
not in the tranacrlber's band nor In Bacon's; bnt apparently in the same 
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Unto these three special motives of a Parliament was 
added, that he as a prudent and moderate prince made 
this judgment, that it was fit for him to haste to let 
his people see that he meant to govern by law, how- 
soever he came in by the sword ; and fit also to re- 
claim them to know him for their King, whom they 
had so lately talked of as an euemy or banished man. 
For that which concerned the entailing of the crown 
(more than that he was true to his own will, that he 
would not endure any mention of the Lady Elizabeth, 
no not in the nature of special entail '), he carried it 
otherwise with great wisdom and measure. For he 
did not press to have the act penned by way of declar 
ration or recognition of right; as on the other side 
he avoided to have it by new law or ordinance ; but 
chose rather a kind of ndddle way, by way of estab- 
lishment, and that under covert and indifferent words ; ' 
fJuU the inheritance of the crown shouid rest, remain, tmd 
abide in the King, etc. : which words might equally 
be applied. That the crown should continue to him ; * 
bat whether as having former right to it (which waa 
doubtful), or having it then in fact and possession 
(which no man denied), was left fair to interpretation 

in which the direction with regard to the omitted passai^ on ptige SO 
Is written. I guppoae it was one of the verbal cairections dictated by the 
King. 

From this place to the foot of page ST, I have corrected the text from 
the MS. The leaves which preceded are loet 

^ Ivto 1KC quod Biiiamam erat permitttiu, vt Ubtri ta ti latctpti prim anlt 

* F«riu ttait et vtritiqae nvtan^ut. 

"The raeRDing is more Rccnrately expreseed in the Latin trdnBlation : 
Qua vtria in utrwaqut tentian traki pottnail ; iibid onnniwM k<AeiUia, ul 
tciHtet coroaa in to MiAilirtltir ! led vlnm, fc. The woida might be taken 
two wa;8j bnt either waj they must be Ukoa as establishing the crown 
npon blm. 
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either way. And again for the limitatioii of the en- 
tail, he did not press it to go &rther than to himself 
and to the heirs of his body, not speaking of his right 
heirs ; ^ but leaving that to the law to decide ; so as 
die entail might seem rather a personal &voiir to him 
and his children, than a total disinherison to the hoose 
of York. And in this form was the law drawn and 
passed. Which statnte he procin^d to be confirmed 
by the Pope's Bull the year following, with mention 
nevertheless (by way of recital) of iiis other titlea 
both of descent and conquest. So as now the wreath 
of three was made a wreath of five. For to the three 
first titles, of the two hooses or lines and conquest, 
were added two more ; the authorities Parliamentary 
and Papal. 

The King likewise in the reversal of the attainders 
of his partakers, and discharging them of all offences 
incident to his service and succour, had his will ; and 
acts did pass accordingly. In the passage whereof, ex- 
ception was taken to divers persona in the House of 
Ck)mmons, for that they were attainted, and thereby 
not legal, nor habilitate to serve in Parliament, being 
disabled in the highest degree ; ' and that it should be 
a great incongruity to have them to make laws who 
thwnselves were not inlawed. The truth was, that 
divers of those which had in the time of King Richard 
been strongest and most declared for the King's party, 

1 Omitid haredum generaUum ntenlioae, ltd illud lega decinofii, qaaUt ta 
verbis anifdictU eiici poterat^ ai*^ici«bat. 

" This is rather fuller nnd clearer in the LBtin. Cunt vtro StattOim Bbd 
ruet mi incade, ialervaiil ^uaiUo juiii lalu ruitilii. Dubitatum at tmm, 
tamm mffragia con^urmm in mferiori amiam time txUUnlium valida eneHi 
«t lejilima, to quodprodUioiiit Umport Sicliar£ damnali/uiaierU ; tmde inca- 
pacet el mha^es rtddili ettenl tn nentno gradu. 
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■were returned Knights and Burgesses of the Parlia- 
ment ; whether by care or recommendation from the 
state, or the voluntary inclination of the people ; many 
of which had been by Richard the Third attainted by 
outlawries, or otherwise. The King was somewhat 
troubled with this. For though it had a grave and 
specious show, yet it reflected upon his party. But 
wisely not shewing himself at all moved therewith, he 
would not understand it but as a case in law, and 
wished the judges to be advised thereupon, who for 
that purpose were forthwith assembled in the Ex- 
chequer-chamber ' (which is the counsel-chamber of 
the judges), and upon deHberation they gave a grave 
and safe opinion and advice, mixed with law and con- 
venience ; ' which was, that the knights and burgesses 
attwnt«d by the course of law should forbear to come 
into the house tiU a law were passed for the reversal of 
their attainders. [But the judges left it there, and 
made no mention whether after such reversal there 
should need any new election or no, nor whether this 
sequestering of them from the house were generally 
upon their disability, or upon an incompetency that 
they should be judges and parties in their own cause. 
The point in law was, whether any disability in their 
natural capacity could trench to their politic capacity, 
they being but procurators of the commonwealth and 
representatives and fiduciaries of comities and bor- 
oughs ; considering their principals stood upright and 

1 Tbe i«dtx vocabalonan tXfJiuas, tbr the benefit of foreigaere, that th« 
ezcheqaer chamber was loeua in qaoJtuScti majorei ctmveniunf ,- cum aut a 
Tege cmwufaBlur ,■ out propter onto aquatia tn curiii mitum'Aui, omna delibe- 
rant «1 affragia reddimt ; avl mjnorum curiarum junSrio retTacUfaS. 

3 Ex Ugvm normd et iaquUata naiuraii f<jnperatom. 
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clear, Euid therefore were not to receive piejadice from 
their personal attainders.^} 

It v/as at that time inddentally moved amongat the 
judges in their consultation, what should be done for 
the King himself who likewise was attainted : but it 
was with unanimous consent resolved, that the crown 
takes away all defects and stops in blood : and that 
from the time the King did assume the crown, the 
fountain was cleared, and all attainders and corruption 
of blood discharged.^ But nevertheless, for honour's 
sake, it was ordained hj Parliament, that all records 
wherein there was any memory or mention of the 
King's attmnder should be defeced, cancelled, and 
taken off the file. 

But on the part of the King's enemies there were by 
parliament attainted,^ the late Duke of Crloucester, 

1 Ths pnssage within brackets is laken from tlie MS.; wlierB it !■ 
croeeed out; and Hgninitt the last sentence (s written ia tlie margin, in a 
hand whicli I do cot know {not Bacon's, as it is supposed to be by Sir 
Frederic Mndden, Archeol. 2T, 1&&), '• This to be altered, as his »»)>• OM 
Mr. MflwtQB." 

Mr. MeantjB, in a tetter to Bacon, 7th Jan. 1621-S, sstjs, " Hr. Mnrrar 
tells me that the King hath ^iTOn joar book to m; Lord Brooke, and en- 
joined him to read ii, commending it maoh to him, and then my Lord 
Brooke is to return it to your Lp., and so it may go to the press when your 
Lp. please, with such amendments aa the King hath made, which I have 
Been, and nre very few, and these rather wards, as epidemu:, and mild In- 
stead of dtbommirf, &c. Only that, of persons attainled enabled to serve 
in Parliament by a, bare reversal of their atlaindere without issuing any 
new writs, the King by all means will have lefl out." This is what Lord 
Campbell alludes to where he says that James made Bacon " expunge a 
legai axuna, 'that on the reversal of an attainder the party attainted js 
restored to all his rights.' " — Livei, iii. 123. 1th ed. 

> The translation adds vt Regi qptrd PnrSamentarid nonfuiuet opw. 

» It is remaitable that la the act of attainder the aiat of August (the 
day before the battle of Bosworth) Is spoken of as being in the first year 
of Henry's reign; and thai, a tin lines further on, the aind of August is 
called " the said Mnd day of the snid month then following." The eiprea- 
■lons are pWnly irreconcilable ; but I suppose it ia only a clecioal error or 
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calling himself Richard the Third, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Surrey, Viscount Lovell, the Lord 
Ferrers, the Lord Zouch, Richard RatcUffe, William 
Catesby, and many others of degree and quality. In 
which bills of attainders nevertheless there were con- 
tained many just and temperate clauses, savings, and 
provisoes ; well shewing and fore-tokening the wisdom, 
stay, and moderation of the King's spirit of govern- 
ment. And for the pardon of the rest that had stood 
against the King, the King upon a second advice 
thought it not fit it should pass by Parliament,' the 
better (being matter of grace), to impropriate the 
thanks to himself: using only the opportunity of a 
Parliament time, the better to disperse it into the veins 
of the kingdom. Therefore during the Parliament he 
published his royal proclamation, offering pardon and 
grace of restitution to all such as had taken arms or 
been participant of any attempts against him, so as 
they submitted themselves to his mercy by a day, and 
took the oath of alle^ance and fidelity to him, where- 
upon many came out of sanctuary, and many more 

n misprint, and thai " tha eaid 22nd day of the said month " should hare 
beea " the 22nd day of the aiiid month," &c. 

The author of tbo Pictorial Hitlery nf ijnglaad (hook vi. CHp. i.) thidha 
that the date of Henry's acceasioii was thus antedated by a day, because 
if he was not kinj; on the Slat, acts done on the 21st could not have been 
treason against him. The trnth is, it mattered little by what fiction the 
law chose to bring within its rorma a case in itself so utterly irreconcilable 
with law as a successful rebellion against the de facta king. To sappose 
that Henry liad assumed the crown from the day when be was prepared to 
contest it in the Held, was perhaps that form of Qclion which came nearest 
to the truth. 

For a fuller account of the discrepant evidence u to the coiDmencenient 
of Henry's regnal year, see Sir Harrin Nicolae's Chrvnologg of BUlory, pp. 
82B-333. 

1 A ParliamtnlariA aaclorUaU promanartt See note 3. p. 6T. 
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came out of fear, no less guilty than those that had 
taken sanctuary. 

As for money or treasure, the King thought it not 
seasonable or fit to demand any of his subjects at this 
Parliament ; both because he had received satbfaction 
from them in matters of so great importance, and be- 
cause he could not remunerate them with any general 
pardon (being prevented therein by the coronation par- 
don passed immediately before) ; but chiefly, for that 
it was in every man's eye what great forfeitures and 
confiscations he had at that present to help himself; 
whereby those casualties of the crown might in reason 
spare the purses of the subject ; specially in a time 
when he was in peace with all his neighbours. Some 
few laws passed at that Parliament, almost for form 
sake : amongst which there was one, to reduce aliens 
being made denizens to pay strangers' customs ; and 
another, to draw to himself the seizures and compo- 
sitions of Italians' goods, for not employment ; ^ being 
points of profit to his coifers, whereof from the very 
beginning he was not forgetful ; and had been more 
happy at the latter end, if his early providence, which 
kept him from all necessity of exacting upon his 
people, could likewise have attempered his nature 

I i. e. for not being employed npon (he purcbase of native goods; that 
being the condition npon which the importation was allowed. 

The Latin tranalation, being addressed to foreigners, gives a flilier and 
more eiact description of many of these laws than was than necesBary fijr 
English readers. English readers ivant the explanation novr as mtich as 
foreigners ; and therefore I shall in most cases give the Latin words by 
way of cora!n6ntai7. 

fha/aU. Hi txUri licei cmlale donati nSalotniniii ctcitgaSa quaUa imponi 
$oieai imrit fxierit toherent .- altera, ui muicta mercatorwn Italomm propttr 
pecuniae qtiaprovenifbant ex mercibat tah vmundatig in Roiivia reffni mercf^ 
turn impmiia,^^o regio ajqiScartniw. 
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therein. He added during parliament to his former 
creations the ennoblement or advancement in nobility 
of a few others. The Lord Chandos of Brittaine was 
made £arl of Bath ; Sir Giles Dawbigny was made 
Lord Dawbigny ; and Sir Robert Willoughby Lord 
Brooke. 

The King did also with great nobleness and bounty 
(which virtues at that time had their turns in his na- 
ture) restore Edward Stafford eldest son to Henry 
Duke of Buckingham, attainted in the time of King 
Bichard, not only to bis dignities, hat to his fortunes 
and possessions, which were great ; to which he was 
mored also by a kind of gratitude, for that the Duke 
was the man that moved the first stone against the 
tyranny of King Richard, and indeed made the King 
a bridge to the crown upon his own ruins. Thus the 
Parliament brake up. 

The Parliament being dissolved, the King sent forth- 
with money to redeem the Marquis Dorset and Sir 
John Bourchier, whom he had left as his pledges at 
Paris for money which he had borrowed when he 
made his expedition for England ; and thereupon he 
took a fit occasion to send the Lord Treasurer and Mr. 
Bray (whom he used as counsellor) to the Lord Mayor 
of London, requiring of the City a prest of six thousand 
marks. But after many parleys he could obtain but 
two thousand pounds ; which nevertheless the King 
took in good part, as men Tise to do that practise to 
borrow money when they have no need. 

About this time the King called unto his Privy 
Counsel John Morton and Richard Foxe, the one 
Bishop of Ely, the other Bishop of Exeter ; vigilant 
men and secret, and such as kept watch with him al- 
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most upon all men else. They had been both versed 
in his a£&iis before he came to the crown, and were 
partakers of his adverse fortune. This Morton soon 
after, upon the death of Bourchier, he made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, And for Foxe, he made him 
Lord Keeper of his Privy Seal ; and afterwards ad- 
vanced him by degrees, &om Exeter to Bath and 
Wells, thence to Durham, and last to Winchester. 
For although the King loved to employ and advance 
bishops, because having rich bishoprics they carried 
their reward upon themselves ; yet he did use to raise 
them by steps ; that he might not lose the profit of 
the first fruits,^ which by that com-se of gradation was 
multiplied. 

At last upon the eighteenth of January was solem- 
nised the so long expected and so much desired marriage 
between the King and the Lady Elizabeth ; which day 
of marriage was celebrated with greater tiiumph and 
demonstrations (especially on the people's part) of joy 
and gladness, than the days either of hb entry or coro- 
nation ; which the King rather noted than liked. And 
it is true that all his life-time, while the Lady Elizabeth 
lived with him (for she died before him), he shewed 
himself no very indulgent husband' towards her though 

1 {. e. the portion of the profit which he contrived to secure fin htmBelf. 
The firetrfi-aits at that time weot to the Pope, lu ia noticed in the Latin 
tr«ii»lati(Bi, which odds, " Lictl emnt hme len^iorii redilta iUe ea primiliu 
rt/SHbue rtgnt nm/aiuet onneitu, led tribaio papali central ; attamtn ipie 
iia mm eoOMaribiu Papa t» gerere mldial, ul hattd panum inde camTnMfam 
ttU redundareL" 

* So Bg^n farther on ; " Towards bis qneen ho was nothing oxoriooB, 
sor scarce indulgent; but compHDiahle and respective, and withont jeal- 

I tan not aware that aor evidence is now extant from which it oonld be 
inferred that Henry was wanting in indulgence to his wife; but these 
words are evidently chosen with care and delicacy, and wo need not 
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she was beautiiul gentle and fruitful. But his aversioii 
toward the house of York was so predominant in him, 

doubt that Bacoa had good grounds for what he enid. These passages 
are, I believe, the sole foundation of the statements made by later histo- 
rians on this point; a few of which (lo show how little the copy can be 
tnuted for preserving the characteristic features of the original] it may be 
wonh while to quote, according to the order of Iheir date. The succes- 
sive pictures are not bowever copies Trom each other, but all meant lo be 
copies direct from Bacon. 

1 Bapin (a. d. lTOT-26). " Henry did not like to eee the people's J07 
for this marriage. He perceived Kli^abetb had a greater share in it than 
blmfclf, and consequently he was thought really king only in right of hia 
queen. This consideration inspired him with luch a coldneu for her, Ihal 
Ae itaer ceated gieinff her marki of it to bmg at the Uved. He deferred her 
coronatbn two whole jeajv, and doubtless would have done so for ever. If 
he had not thought it prejadicial to him to persist in refusing her that 
honour. Nay perhapi he amild have dealt uiiOi her n< Edimnl Ike Con/tnor 
hud ffmaerly dime by hit queett, daughter of Earl Goodwin, had not the desire 
0/ children cwietlhitn lo ozercone hie averaon." 

a. Hume (175e|. " Henry remarked with much displeasure the gen- 
oral favour which waa borne the house of York. The suspicions which 
arose from it not only disturbed his tranquillity daring his whole reign, 
but bred diaguet loioarda hia tpouae hendf, andpoiwmed ail his domestic enjoy- 
mentt. Ttaoagh virtuous, amiable, and obsequious to tbe last degree, she 
never met with a proper return of affection, or even of cmgilaitatice, from 
her husband; and the malignant ideas of faction still, in his sullen mind, 
prevailed over all the sentiments of conjugal landemess," 

3. Henry (1TS0>. " Henry did not relish these rejoicings; on the con- 
trary they gave great disgust to his jealous and sullen spirit; as they con- 
vinced him that the house of York was still the favoarite of the people, 
and that his young and beautiful consort possessed a greater share of their 
affections than liimeelf. This, it Is said, deprived her of tbe affeotious of 
her husband, who treated her unfamCy during ker Hfe." 

4. Thomas Heywood (Preface to the Song of &e Ladg Beuy, p. 16.), 
(IBISB). "It was a match of policy ; and tbe gentle and unoffending qneen, 
ttfttr a Hfe rendered miaerable by the iStUke in lohich the Jang held her in 
common with the whole of the house of York, and having given birth to 
three sons and fonr daughters, died in the Tower, A. D. ISOS, in the STth 
year of her age," &c. 

"I have not met" (says Dr. Lingard, after quoting a passage of opposite 
tendency) " with any good proof of Henry's dislike of Ehzahelb, so often 
mentioned by later writers. In the MS. of Andrfi and the journals of the 
Herald they appear as if they entertained a real affection for each other." 
{Vol, V. p. 328.) 

ir Bacon he, ns 1 suppose he is, Iho sole authority upon which these 
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as it fonnd place not onlj in his wars and counsels, but 
in his chamber and bed. 

Towards the middle of the spring,^ the King, full of 
confidence and assurance, as a prince that had been 
victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his Parlia- 
ment in all that he desired, and had the ring of accla- 
mations fresh in his ears, thought the rest of his reign 
should he hut play, and the enjoying of a kingdom. 
Tet as a wise and watchful King, he would not neglect 
anything for his safety, thinking nevertheless to per- 
form all things now rather as an exercise than as a 
labour. So he being truly informed that the northern 
parts were not only affectionate to the house of York, 
hut particularly had been devoted to King Richard the 
Third, thought it would be a summer well spent to 
visit those parts, and by his presence and application 
of himself' ta reclaim and rectify those humours. But 
the King, in his account of peace and calms, did much 
over-cast his fortunes ; which proved for many years 
together full of broken seas, tides, and tempests. For 
he was no sooner come to Lincoln, where he kept his 
Easter, but he received news that the Lord Lovell, 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas Stafford, who had 
formerly taken sanctuary at* Colchester, were de- 
parted out of sanctuary, but to what place no man 
could teU, Which advertisement the King despised. 



later writCTS speak, proof was not to be eipected. Bacon does aot say 
that Eenry was either neglectful or unkind, but only that he was not Tery 
indulgent. 

I In UiB Latin, Jam auUm. East«r.day ftll that year on the 36th of 
March ; and by that time the king had advanced in his northern progress 
as far as Lincoln. 

" Prmtaliaqtie «ifl, et taytslaie limvl ac comitate. 

* Several pages of the US. that followed here are lost. 
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and continued liia journey to York. At York' there 
came fresh and more certain adyertlBement that the 
Lord Lqvell was at hand with a great power of men, 
and that the Stafforda were in arms in Worcestershire, 
and had made their approaches to the city of Worces- 
ter to assail it. The King, as a prince of great and 
profound judgment, was not much moved with it ; for 
that he thought it was but a rag or remnaat of Bos- 
worth Field, and had nothing in it of the main parly 
of the house of York. But he was more doubtful of 
the raising of forces to resist the rebels, than of the 
resistance itself;^ for that he was in a core of people 
whose affections he suspected. But the action endur- 
ing no delay, he did speedily levy and send against the 
Lord Lovell to the number of three thousand men, ill 
armed but well assured (brang taken some few out of 
his own triun, and the rest out of the tenants and fol- 
lowers of such as were safe to be trusted), under die 
conduct of the Duke of Bedford. And as his manner 
was to send his pardons rather before the sword than 
after, he gave commission to the Duke to proclaim 
pardon to all that would come in: which the Duke, 
upon his approach to the Lord Lovell's camp, did per- 
form. And it fell out as the King expected ; the her- 
alds were the great ordnance. For the Lord Lovell, 
upon proclamation of pardon, mistrusting his men, 
fled into Lancashire, and lurking for a time with Sir 

1 So Polydfffe Vergil. Acoording to the joqitibI of a. benld vbo ac- 
companied the progress (printed in Lelaad's Collectanea, vol. iv., from 
Cott. MSS. Jul. B. III.), which ia better aulhority, news reached the king 
at PoDlefract that Lord Lovel had passed him on the road, and wa» pre- 
paring to BurprisB him at York. 

3 >. e. than Chat the rebels might eaail; he Tesiated. " Xagis aatem nS- 
etftim turn kabait copianm deUOa* qaiiu raitlerel r^eOibut qaam ipKnm 
rB&eUiiiDt defiffioCui." 
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Thomtts Broughton, after stuled over into Flanders to 
the Lady Margaret. And his men, forsaken of their 
capUun, did presently submit themselves to tlie Duke. 
The Staffords likewise, and their forces, hearing what 
had happened to the Lord Lovell (in whose success 
their chief trust was}, despaired and dispersed ; the 
two brothers taking sanctuary at Colnham, a village 
near Abingdon ; which place, upon view of their privi- 
lege in the King's bench, being judged no sufficient 
sanctuary for traitors, Homphrey was executed at Ty- 
burn ; and Thomas, as being led by his elder brother, 
was pardoned. So this rebellion proved but a blast, 
and the King having by this journey purged a little 
the dregs and leaven of the northern people, that were 
before in no good affection towards him, returned to 
London. 

In September following, the Queen was delivered of 
her first son, whom the King (in honour of the British 
race, of which himself was) named Arthur, according 
to the name of that ancient worthy King of the Brit- 
ons ; in whose acts there is truth enough to make him 
fiunous, besides that which is febulous.' The child 
was strong and able, though he was bom in the eighth 
month, which the physicians do prejudge,^ 

There followed this year, being the second of the 
King's reign, a strange accident of state," whereof the 
relations which we have are so naked, as they leave it 
scarce credible ; not for the nature of it, (for it hath 

< In cujat rdm gdu aiieremSi nUu irreenitur in hUlorvi Tera et motm- 
menlis antiqmi. qaod iUara, dfrnplisfabuSi, magn& gtarid Tignaue tiMetar. 
S Dt quo mtdici et adrologi mnlt ominaatuT, 

* Minaa gnoddan/iuima <t aadaeia pUiann, quodqia tialwn nail et re^ni 
^ vthemenier perturbavU. 
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&lleii out ofl,^ but for the manner and circumstance 
of it, especially in the beginnings. Therefore we shall 
make our judgment upon the things themselves, a^ 
they give light one to another, and (as we can) dig 
truth out of the mine. The King was green in his 
estate ; and contrary to his own opinion and desert 
both, was not without much hatred throughout the 
realm. The root of all was the discountenancing of 
the house of York, which the general body of the 
realm still affected. This did alienate the hearta of 
the subjects from him daily more and more, especially 
when they saw that after his marriage, and after a son 
bom, the King did nevertheless not so much as pro- 
ceed to the coronation of the Queen,^ not vouchsafing 
her the honour of a matrimonial crown ; for the coro- 
nation of her was not till almost two years afler, when 
danger had taught him what to do. But much more, 
when it was spread abroad (whether by error or the 
cunning of malcontents) that the King had a purpose 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet closely in the 
Tower : whose case was so nearly paralleled with that 
of Edward the Fourth's children, in respect of the 
blood, like age, and the very place of the Tower, as it 
did refresh and reflect upon the King a most odious 
resemblance, as if he would be another King Richard. 
And all this time it was still whispered everywhere, 
that at least one of the children of Edward the Fourth 
was living. Which bruit was cunningly fomented by 
such as desired innovation. Neither was the King's 
nature and customs greatly fit to disperse these mists ; 
but contrariwise he had a feshion rather to create 
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doubts than assurance. Thus was fiiel prepared for 
the spark : the spark, that afterwards kindled such a 
fire and combustion, was at the first contemptible. 

There was a subtile priest called Richard Simon, 
that lived in Oxford, and bad to his pupil a baker's 
son ' named Lambert Sinmell, of the age of some fif- 
teen years ; ^ comely youth, and well favoured, not 
without some extraordinary dignity and grace of as- 
pect. It came into this priest's fancy (hearing what 
men talked, and in hope to raise himself to some great 
bisboprick) to cause this lad to counterfeit and per- 
sonate the second son of Edward the Fourth, supposed 
to be murdered ; and afterward (for he changed his 
intention in the manage) the Lord Edward Planta- 
genet, then prisoner in the Tower ; and accordingly 
to fi-ame bim and instruct Lim in the p^l, he was to 
play. This is that which (as was touched Before) 
seemeth scarcely credible ; not that a false person 
should be assumed to gain a kingdom, for it hath 
been seen in ancient and late times ; nor that it should 
come into the mind of such an abject fellow to enter- 
prise so great a matter ; for high conceits do sometimes 
come streaming into the imaginations of base persons ; 
especially when they are drunk with news and talk of 
the people. But here is that which hath no appear- 
ance ; * that this priest, being utterly unacquainted 

' Speed, on the amtliority It seems of Bemurd Andr6, enya eon of e. 
baker or shoemaker. Archbishop Sanoroft, on the autbority of Ibe 
priest's declaration before Ibe convocation of clergy, Feb. IT, 1486 IReg. 
Morion, f. S4.), says that he Has the son of an organ-cnaker in Oiford, and 
that the priest's name was William Simonde. See note on this passage in 
Blackboume's ed. of Bacon's works, vol. ili. p. 40T., said to be from San- 
croft's MS. In the act of attainder of the Earl of Lincoln (Bolls of Pari, 
vol. vi. p. 3ST.) he is etyled "one Lambert Sg'mnell, a child of i yere of 
age, Bonne to Thomas Symnell, late of Oiford, joynonre." 

^ Quod nwiime vidilur pn/tabilt. 
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with the true person according to whose pattern he 
should shape his counterfeit, should think it possible 
for him to instruct his player, either in gesture and 
£ishions, or in recounting past matters of his life and 
education, or in fit answers to questions, or the like, 
any ways to come near the resemblance of him whom 
be was to represent. For this lad was not to person- 
ate one that had been long before taken out of bis 
cradle, or conveyed away in his infency, known to 
few ; but a youth that tiU the agt; almost of ten years 
had been brought up in a court where infinite eyes 
had been upon bim. For King Edward, touched with 
remorse of bis brother the Duke of Clarence's death, 
would not indeed restore bis son (of whom we speak) 
to be Duke of Clarence, but yet created him Earl of 
Warwick, reviving his honour on the mother's side, 
and used him honourably during his time, though 
Richard the Third afterwards confined him. So that 
it cannot be, but that some great person, that knew 
particulai'ly and femiliarly Edward Flantagenet, had a 
band in the business, &om whom the priest might take 
his aim. That which is most probable, out of the pre- 
cedent and subsequent acts, is, that it was the Queen 
Dowager from whom this action bad the principal 
source and motion. For certain it is, she was a busy 
negotiating woman, and in ber witbdrawing-cbamber 
had the fortunate conspiracy for the King against King 
Richard the Third been hatched ; which the King 
knew, and remembered perhaps but too well ; and was 
at this time extremely discontent with the King, think- 
ing ber daughter (as the King handled the matter) not 
advanced but depressed : and none could hold the book 
so well to prompt and instruct this stage-play, as she 
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could. Neyerthelesa it was not her meaning, nor no 
more was it the meaning of any of the better and sager 
sort that fiivoured this enterprise and knew the secret, 
that this disguised idol should possess the crown ; but 
at his peril to make way to the overthrow of the King ; 
and that done, they had their several hopes and ways. 
That which doth chiefly fortify this conjecture is, that 
as soon as the matter brake forth in any strength, it 
was one of the King's first acts to cloister the Queen 
Dowager in the nunnery of Bermondsey, and to take 
away all her lands and estate ; ^ and this by a close 
counsel, without any legal proceeding, upon &r-fetched 

< This ia diBtuiolIf stated by Eolydora Yargll, Hall, and Speed. Dr. 
LiDgard disputes the fact, referring to Ihe collection of napublisbed Act« 
byRymer; Ben. VII. Nos. 29, 89. Her doner (he says), of which she had 
been dspriTed bj Richard III., had not been restored b; Henry's pariio- 
ment: instead of it the king granted her a compeosBtloQ, Which is true. 
From the calendar of the Patent Bolls now deposited in the Rolls Chapel, 
it appears (p. 160.) that on the 4th of March 1465-8 various lordships and 
manors were granted to her for life tn part recompence of her dirwrt/, and 
that on the fellowing day other lordships and niancrs, of which the enu- 
meration occnpies forly-jix lines, together with certain " yearly pay- 
ments," amounting altogether to 8661. Ij. ajd, were in lllie manner 
granted to her for life in recoinpence of Ote readut of her doary. 

compensation was not now withdrawn; whioli wonld justify Polydore'a 
itBteinent In substance. But he does allege good reasons for thinking that 
Polydore'e account of the severity esercised towards the Queen Dowager 
for the rest of her days is exaggerated! the principal evidence to the con- 
trary being the project of a marriage between her and James 111. of Scot- 
land, which was certainly entertained in the following year. See Hymer, 
xli. 32e. It ie also certain that on the I9th of Febmary 1490, an annuity 
of 4001. wa» granted to her (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 6 Hen, Vll. p. 3B.), But this 
may have been in considaration of the withdrawal of the formor grant, — 
if it was withdrawn. 

Bacon does not seem to have had any original Information on this mat- 
ter. Be merely repeals the original story as he found it; and we can only 
Infer from his adoption of it that he had seen no reason for doubting its 
accuracy. It ia certainly not true that the Queen Dowager was entirely 
aeclnded from court for the remainder of her life; for she was with her 
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pretences, — that she had delivered her two daughters 
out of sanctuary to King Richard, contrary to promise. 
Which proceeding being even at that time taxed for 
rigorous and undue, both in matter and manner, makes 
it very probable there was some greater matter against 
her, which the King upon reason of policy and to 
avoid envy would not publish. It is likewise no small 
argument that there was some secret in it and some 
suppressing of examinations, for that the priest Simon 
himself after he was taken was never brought to ex- 
ecution ; no not so much as to public . trial (as many 
clergjrmen were upon less treasons) ; but was only 
shut up close in a dungeon. Add to this that after 
the Earl of Lincoln (a principal person of the house 
of York) was slain in Stoke-field, the King opened 
himself to some of his counsel, that he was sorry for 
the Earl'a death, because by him (he said) he might 
have known the bottom of his danger. 

But to return to the narration itself: Simon did first 
instruct his scholar for the part of Richard Duke of 
York, second son to King Edward the Fourth ; and 
this was at such time as it was voiced that the King 
purposed to put to death Edward Plantagenet prisoner 
in the Tower, whereat there was great murmur. But 
hearing soon after a general bruit that Plantagenet had 
escaped out of the Tower,^ and thereby finding him 

danghlBr in Norember USB (Lei. iv. p. 249). It probably ii Inia Ihat she 
was not much at court, but lived [a retirement; for whioli there may have 
been many reasons. She was gtovi'mg old; the King's mother was pnar- 
ally with IheQneen; and it oflan happens that the mother and the mother- 
in-law can live mora comfortably at a little distance from each other. The 
King may have been obliged to choose which of the two he would have Id 
bis house, — his dwd mother or bis wife's. 

I Polydore giys, in carcere intfrUae. In this Bacon seems to have 
followed Hall, who says the rumour was that he had broktn out n/priton. 
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SO much beloved amongst the people, and snch rejoic- 
ing at Ms escape, the cunning priest changed his copy, 
and chose now Flantagenet to be the subject his pupil 
should personate, because he was more in the present 
speech and votes of the people ; and it pieced better, 
and followed more close and handsomely upon the 
bruit of Plantagenet's escape. But yet doubting that 
there would be too near looking and too much perspec- 
tive into his disguise,^ if he should shew it here in 
England ; he thought good (after the manner of scenes 
in stage-play^ and masks) to shew it afer off; and 
therefore sailed with bis scholar into Ireland, where 
the affection to the house of York was most in height. 
The King had been a little improvident in the matters 
of Ireland, and had not removed officers and counsel- 
lors, and put in their places, or at least intermin^ed, 
persona of whom he stood assured ; as he should have 
done, since he knew the strong bent of that country 
towards the house of York, and that it was a ticklish 
and unsettled state, more easy to receive distempers 
and mutations than England was. But trusting to the 
reputation of his victories and successes in England, 
he thought he should have time enough to extend his 
cares afterwards to that second kingdom. 

Wherefore through this neglect, upon the coming of 
Simon with his pretended Plantagenet into Ireland, all 
things were prepared for revolt and sedition, almost as 
if they had been set and plotted beforehand. Simon's 
first address was to the Lord Thomas Fitz-Gerard, 
Earl of Kildare and Deputy of Ireland ; before whose 
eyes he did cast such a mist (by his own insinuation, 

^ Mirma aibi tvtun Jittwum^ ct Aomtnutn cunoaitati H inqm$ilioni magU 
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and by the carti^e of Ms youth, that expressed a 
natural princely behaviour) as, joined perhaps with 
some inward vapours of ambition and afi^tion in the 
Earl's own mind, left him fully possessed that it was 
the true Plantagenet. The Earl presently communi- 
cated the matter with some of the nobles and others 
there, at the first secretly. But finding them of like 
aflection to himself, he suffered it of purpose to vent 
and pass abroad ; becanse tbey thongbt it not safe to 
resolve, till they had a taste of the people's inclination. 
But if the great ones were in forwardness, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or pbantaam 
with incredible affection ; partly out of tbeir great 
devotion to the bouse of York, partly out of a proud 
humour in the nation to give a King to the realm of 
Engltmd. Neither did the party in this heat of affec- 
tion much trouble themselves with the attainder of 
George Duke of Clarence ; having newly learned Iqr 
the King's example that attainders do not interrupt the 
conveying of title to the crown. And as for the 
daughters of King Edward the Fourth, they thought 
King Richard had said enough for tbem ; ' and took 
them to be bat as of the King's party, because tbey 
were in his power and at his disposing. So that with 
marvellous consent and applause, this counterfeit Plan- 
tagenet was brought with great solemnity to the castle 
of Dublin, and there saluted, served, and honoured as 
King; the boy becoming it well, and doing nothing 
that did bewray the baseness of his condition. And 
within a few days after he was proclaimed King in 

■ ). e. the axaraple oC Biobard bad shovn that their cinim vix no jnau- 
penble ImpedlmenC. Tha Latin is toMer— facile HDuMbanter repaSta 
gwaa a Rtge Sichardo hartililatt reffni twamma, tuiiutni. 
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Dublin, hy the name of King Edward the Sixth ; 
there being not a sword drawn in King Henry his 
quarrel. 

The King was much moved with this nnexpected 
accident, when it came to his ears, both because it 
struck upon that string which ever he most feared,' 
as also because it was stirred in such a place, where he 
could not with safety transfer his own person to sup- 
press it. For partly through natural valour and partly 
through an universal suspicion (not knowing whom to 
trust) he was ever ready to wait upon all his achieve- 
ments in person. The King therefore first called his 
counsel together at the Charter-house at Shine ; * 
which counsel was held with great secrecy, but the 
open decrees thereof, which presently came abroad, 
were throe. 

The first waa, that the Queen Dowager, for that 
she, contraiy to her pact and agreement with those 
that had concluded with her concerning the marriage 
of her daughter Elizabeth with King Henry, had 
nevertheless delivered her daughters out of sanctuaiy 
into King Richard's hands, should be cloistered in the 
nunnery of Bermondsey,^ and forfeit all her lands and 
goods. 

1 t. e. the reviTal of the York title, Tiluli icilicet Eboraceraia farailia 



1 This WHS 8oon after Candlemas, 14SB-T. See the Herald's DarratlTS, 
Cott. MSS., Jul, B. lii. to. 23. ; or Leland, IV. p. 308. 

« This fact is stated by Speed, on the anthorily probnbly of Hall; who 
says that she " lived ever afler in the Abbey of Bermondaey at Soath- 
wsrli, a. wretched and miserable life, where not Ioqj; afler she deceased." 
The statement aa to her residing there for the rest of her life is confirmed 
by the fact thai her will, which is datei lOlh April, 1492, was witnessed 
by Che Abbot of Bermondaey; and it «eems that she bad a right, under 
the will of the founder, to accommodation in the atate apartments there. 
If there be any ground Ibr gupposlnj that Htoij compelled her tc reside 
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The next was, that Edward Plantagenet, then close 
prisoner in the Tower, should be, in the most public 
and notorious manner that could be devised, shewed 
unto the people ; in part to discharge the King of the 
envy of that opinion and bruit, how be had been pat 
to death privily in the Tower ; but chiefly to make 
tbe people see the levity and imposture of the proceed- 
ings of Ireland, and that their Plantagenet was indeed 
but a puppet or a counterfeit. 

Tbe third was, that there should be again pro- 
claimed a general pardon to all that would reveal their 
offences ' and submit themselves by a day ; and that 
this pardon should be conceived in so ample and lib- 
eral a manner, aa no high-treason (no not against 
the King's own person) should be excepted. Which 
though it might seem strange, yet was it not so to a 
wise King, that knew his greatest dangers were not 
from the least treasons, but from the greatest. These 
resolutions of tbe King and bis counsel were immedi- 
ately put in execution. And first, the Queen Dow- 
ager was put into the monastery of Bermondsey, and 
all her estate seized into tbe King's bands : whereat 
there was much wondering ; that a weak woman, for 
the yielding to the menaces and promises of a tyrant, 
after such a distance of time (wherein tbe King 
had shown no displeasure nor alteration), but much 
more after so happy a marriage between the King and 
her daughter, blessed with issue male, should upon a 

there sgainst her will, it mny be imputed perliaps to hia natural aversion 
to aae a good thing thrown away. Her pension may poBBibly have been 
given upon condition that she shonld not pay for lodgings nfaen she might 
have them for nothing. See note p. 73. 

1 Thia condition is not mentioned by the earlier historians. Polydore 
aays, Qui in o^eio deinctpt ptrmanierinL 
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sudden mutability or disclosure of the King's mind be 
so severely handled. 

This lady was amongst the examples of great vari- 
ety of fortune. She had first, from a distressed suitor 
and desolate widow, been taken to the marriage bed of 
a bachelor-King, the goodliest personage of bis time ; 
and even in his reign she had endured a strange 
eclipse, by the King's flight and temporary depriving 
from the crown. She was also very happy in that she 
had by bim &jr issue, and continued his nuptial love 
(helping heraelf by some obsequious bearing and dis- 
sembling of his pleasures) to the very end. She was 
much affectionate to her own kindred, even unto fec- 
tion ; which did stir great envy in the lords of the 
King's side, wbo counted her blood a disparagement 
to be mingled with the King's. With which lords of 
the King's blood joined also the King's fe,Yourite the 
Lord Hastings ; who, notwithstanding the King's great 
affection to him, was thought at times, through her 
malice and spleen, not to be out of danger of falling. 
After her husband's death she was matter of tragedy, 
having lived to see her brother beheaded, and' her two 
sons deposed from the crown, bastarded in their blood, 
and cruelly murdered. All this while nevertheless she 
enjoyed her liberty, state, and fortunes.' But after- 

l This can hardly be con-act. For her □larriage hkTing been declsred bj 
■ct of PRrliament invaKd and her children illegitimate, her inheriUnca 
(unless ezpresel; reserved to her bj the ttct, nhich seems unlikely) must 
have been taken away. It is true however that on the let ol March, 
1483-4, about eighc months Hfter Richard's accession, he bound himself to 
befriend and provide for her daughters as his kinswomen, and to allow her 
700 marks M6fl(- 18». id.) a year for life, if they wonld come out of sano- 
luary. On the aocession of Henry she was restored to her rank and 
style, and the act by which her marriage had been declared iltegillmate 
was reversed without being read, " Chat the matter might be and remaia 
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wards again, upon tLe rise of the wheel, when she had 
a King to ter son-in-law, and was made grandmother 
to a grandchild of the best sex, yet was she (upon 
dark and unknown reasons, and no less strange pre- 
tences,} precipitated and banished the world into a 
nunnery ; where it was almost thought dangerous to 
visit her or see her ; and where not long aAer she 
ended her life ; ^ but was by the King's commandment 
buried with the King her husband at Windsor, She 
was foundress of Queen's College in Cambridge. For 
this act the King sustained great obloquy, which nev- 
ertheless (besides the reason of state) was somewhat 
sweetened to him by a great confiscation. 

About this time also, Edward Plantagenet was upon 
a Sunday brought throughout all the principal streets 
of London, to be seen of the people. And having 
passed the, view of the streets, was conducted to Paul's 
Church in 2 solemn procession, where great store of 
people were assembled. And it was provided also in 
good fashion, that divers of the nobility and others of 
quality (especially of those that the King most sus- 
pected, and knew the person of Plantagenet best) had 
communication with the young gentleman by the way,* 
and entertained him with speech and discourse, whidi 

in perpetniil obliyion for the faUenesa ftiid shamefulness of it." Th« orig- 
inal waa removed from the RoUa and burned, and all oopiea destroyed. 
And as tlie proceeding did not, it aeems, involve the reatitution of her 
forfeited land!>, Uenrj, on the 4th and 5th of March, 14S6-6, grunted her 



< In 1493. 

* Here we recover the MS. 

■ This is Polydore'e statement. It seemg however tbat besides belog 
thni publicly exhibited, be was kept fbr some time In the beifinninK of 
Febmary, 1486-7, abont the court at Sheen. The Herald (Cott.- Jul. zli. 
p. 2S.) says that Lord Lincoln " daily spake with him ol Shtai, afore his 
departing." 
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did in effect mar the pageant in Ireland with the sub- 
jects here ; at least with so many as out of error, and 
not ont of mahce, might be misled. Nevertheless in 
Ireland (where it was too lat© to go back) it wrought 
little or no effect. But contrariwise they turned the 
imposture upon the King ; and gave out that the King, 
to defeat the true inheritor, and to mock the world and 
blind the eyes of simple men, had tricked up a boy in 
the likeness of Edward Plantagenet, and shewed him 
to the people ; not sparing to pro^e the ceremony of 
a procession, the more to countenance the fable. 

The general pardon likewise near the same time 
came forth ; and the King therewithal omitted no dili- 
gence in giving straight order for the keeping of the 
ports ; that fugitives, malcontents, or suspected persons 
might not pass over into Ireland and Flanders. 

Meanwhile the rebels in Ireland had sent privy mes- 
sengers both into England and into Flanders, who in 
both places had wrought effects of no small importance. 
For in England -they won to their party John Earl of 
lincoln, son of John De la Pole Duke of Suffolk, and 
of Elizabeth King Edward the Fourth's eldest sister. 
This Earl was a man of great wit and courage, and had 
his tbon^ts highly raised by hopes and expectations 
for a time. For Richard the Third had a resolution, 
ont of his hatred to both his brethren, King Edward 
and the Duke of Clarence, and tlieir lines, (having 
had his hand in both their bloods), to disable their 
issues upon &Ise and incompetent pretexts, the one of 
attainder, the other of illegitimation ; and to design 
this gentleman (in case himself should die without 
children) for inheritor of the crown. Neither was this 
unknown to the King (who had secretly an eye upon 
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him) : but the King having tasted of the envy of the 
people for his imprisonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more distastes of that 
Hud by the imprisonment of De la Pole also ; the 
rather thinking it policy to conserve him as a corrival 
unto the other. The Earl of Lincoln was induced to 
participate with the action of Ireland, not lightly upon 
the strength of the proceedings there, which was but 
a bubble ; but upon letters from the Lady Margaret 
of Burgundy, in whose succoura and declaration for the 
enterprise there seemed to be a more solid foundation, 
both for reputation and forces. Neither did the Earl 
refrain the business for that he knew the pretended 
Plantagenet to be but an idol. But contrariwise he 
was more glad it should be the felse Plantagenet than 
the true ; because the felse being sure to fall away of 
himself^ and the true to be made sure of by the King, 
it might open and pave a fair and prepared way to his 
own tide. With this resolution he sailed secretly into 
Flanders,' where was a httle before arrived the Lord 
Lovell, leaving a correspondence here in England with 
Sir Thomas Broughton,^ a man of great power and 
dependencies in Lancashire. For before this time,^ 
when the pretended Plantagenet was first received in 

1 Tbia must hsve b«*n t, llttEe after Candlemas. " And after Candell- 
maeie the King at Shene liad a great couDsell of his lords botb spOelK 
and templi ... and at that counaeiU was the Erla of Lincoln, which inoon- 
tlnentlj aAer the aaid coanseil departed the lande and went into FlauD- 
den," &c. (Cott. HSS., uMiupra.) 

* Qui amidionm monm vtlvH procuraloraii in AnglU rtliqutnu TlioBiam 
B. ^c. 

) The translation adds — (ul tupra diaimit), referring to the meteengers 
mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph. In the MS. the words " (aa 
ws said before) " inserted after " Lad; Margaret," have a line drawn 
through them. 
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Ireland, secret messengers had been also sent to the 
Lady Margaret, advertising her what had passed in 
Ireland, imploring succours in an enterprise (as thej 
said) so pious and jnst, and that God had so miracn- 
louslj prospered in the beginning thereof; and making 
offer that all things should be guided by her will and 
direction, as the sovereign patroness and protectress 
of the enterprise. Margaret was second sister to King 
Edward the Fourth, and had been second wife to 
Charles sumamed the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy. 
By whom having no children of her own, she did 
with singular care and tenderness intend the education 
of Philip and Margaret, grandchildren to her former 
husband ; ' which won her great love and anthority 
among the Dutch. This Princess (having the spirit 
of a man and malice of a woman) abounding in treas- 
ure by the greatness of her dower and her provident 
government, and being childless and without any 
nearer care, made it her design and enterprise to see 
the Majesty Royal of England once again replaced in 
her house ; and had set up King Henry as a mark at 
whose overthrow all her actions should aim and shoot ; 
insomuch as all the counsels of his succeeding troubles 
came chiefly out of that quiver. And she bare such 
a mortal hatred to the house of Lancaster and person- 
ally to the King, as she was no ways mollified by the 
conjunction of the houses in her niece's marriage ; but 
rather hated her niece, as the means of the King's 
ascent to the crown and assurance therein. Where- 



I An incorrMt «zpie»iiioa; wbioh is retained io tbe tnDSlstioa. He 
mesDt to my graKdchiiirea fo ktr hatiand by hii former mft. They nera 
tbe children of Marin, CharlSB'a oolj child by hie Qrat marriBge. Se« 
Poljdore Vergil, p. 1U. 
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fore with great violence of affection she embraced this 
overture. And upon counsel taken with the E^rl of 
Lincohi and the Lord Lovell, and some other of the 
party, it was resolved with all speed, the two lords 
assisted with a regiment of two thousand Almains, 
being choice and veteran bands, under the command 
of Martin Swart (a valiant and experimented captain) 
should pass over into Ireland to the new King ; hop- 
ing that when the action should have the fece of a 
received and settled regality (with such a second per- 
son as the Earl of Lincoln, and the conjunction and 
reputation of foreign succours), the £ime of it would 
embolden and prepare all the party of the confederates 
and malcontents within the realm of England to give 
them assistance when they should come over tbece. 
And for the person of the counterfeit, it was agreed 
that if all things succeeded well he should be put 
down, and the true Plantagenet received ; wherein 
nevertheless the Earl of Lincoln had his particular 
hopes. After they were come into Ireland,^ (and that 
the party took courage by seeing themselves together 
in a body,) they grew very confident of success ; con- 
ceiving and discoursing amongst themselves, that they 
went in upon far better cards* to overthrow King 
Henry, than King Henry had to overthrow King 
Richard ; and that if there were not a sword drawn 
against them in Ireland, it was a sign the swords in 
England would be soon sheathed or beaten down. 
And first, for a bravery upon this accession of power. 



< In ths beginning of Lent, aocordlog to the HenJd (Cott. MSS. u/n 
tup.) which woald be in the beginning of M&rch. Aib Wednesday fell 
that yew- on the 2Ktb of Febraair. 

S CopiU multo majoribat imtmclet. 
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they crowned their new King in the cathedral chnrch 
of Dublin, who formerly had been but proclaimed 
only ; and then sat in counsel what should fiirther be 
done. At wbich counsel though it were propounded 
by some that it were the best way to establish them- 
selves first in Ireland, and to make that the seat of the 
war, and to draw King Henry thither in person, by 
whose absence they thought there would be great alter- 
ations and commotions in England ; yet because the 
kingdom there was poor, and they should not be able 
to keep their army together, nor pay their German 
soldiers ; and for that also the sway of the Irishmen 
and generally of the men of war, which (as in such 
cases of popular tumults is usual) did in elfect govern 
their leaders, was eager and in affection to make their 
fortunes upon England ; it was concluded with all pos- 
sible 'speed to transport their forces into England.' 
The King in the mean time, who at the first when he 
heard what was done in Ireland, though it troubled 
him, yet thought he should be well enough able to 
scatter the Irish as a flight of birds, and rattle away 
this swarm of bees with their King ; when he heard 
afterwards that the Earl of Lincoln was embarked in 
the action, and that the Lady Margaret was declared 
for it, he apprehended the danger in a true degree as 
it was ; and saw plainly that his kingdom must again 
be put to the stake, and that he must fight for it. And 
first he did conceive, before he understood of the Earl 
of Lincoln's sailing into Ireland out of Flanders, that 



< On the 4th of Mnrch, I48S-T. a commlsBlon wu tEined to Tbomai 
Brandon to tfike command of " flie fmned force about to proceed to 
Ma ngalnst the ktng'i enemies there cmiefng." Cal. Pat. Rolls. 3 
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he should be assailed both upon the east parts of the 
kingdom of England by some impression from Flan- 
ders,' and upon the north-west out of Ireland ; and 
therefore having ordered musters to be made in both 
parts, and having provisionally designed two generals, 
Jasper Earl of Bedford, and John Earl of Oxford 
(meaning himself also to go in person where the affairs 
should most require it), and nevertheless not expecting 
any actual invasion at that time (the winter being &r 
on*), he took his journey himself towards Suffolk and 
Norfolk, for the confirming of those parts. And being 
come to St. Edmond's-bury, he understood that Thomas 
Marquis of Dorset (who had been one of the pledges 
in France) was hasting towards him to purge himself 
of some accusations which had been made against him. 
But the King though he kept an ear for him, yet was 
the time so doubtful, that he sent the Earl of Oxford 
to meet him and forthwith to carry him to the Tower, 
with a fair message nevertheless that he should bear 
that disgrace with patience ; for that the King meant 
not his hurt, but only to preserve him from doing hurt 
either to the King's service or to himself; and that the 
King should always be able (when he had cleared him- 
self) to make him reparation. 

From St. Edmond's-bury he went to Norwich, where 
he kept his Christmas.' And from thence he went 

> FacIA MnuHHM a txipni e FVindriA. 

9 Bacon in all this narrtiClTe ToIIowb Polydore Vergil; who mistook the 
time of the year; thinkinj; that nil this took pince before Christmas. It 
appears from the Herald's narrative (which mtiy be considered a conclu- 
sive authority on each a. point) that the King began hia journey towards 
Suffolk in "the second week in Lent: " which was the second week in 
March, (Cott. US. ubi tap.) 

» So Polydore: a mistake. It was Easter, not Christmas, that ho kept 
at Norwich. (Cott. MSS. uM »;i.) Bacon seems to have felt the difficulty 
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(in a manner of pilgrimage) to Walsingham, where he 
visited our Lady's church, femous for miracles, and 
made his prayers and vows for his help and deliver- 
ance. And from thence he returned by Cambridge to 
London.' Not long after, the rebels with their King 
(under the leading of the Earl of Lincoln, the Earl of 
Kildare, the Lord Lovell, and Colonel Swart) landed 
at Fouldrey in Lancashire, whither there repaired to 
them Sir Thomas Bronghton, with some email com- 
pany of English. The King by that time (knowing 
now the storm would not divide but fell in one place) 
had levied forces in good number ; and in person (tak- 
ing with him his two designed generals, the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Oxford) was come on his way 
towards them as far as Coventry, whence he sent forth 
a troop of light-horsemen for discovery, and to inter- 



of this date, thoDgfa he bad no anthority for correcting it: for id the L&tin 
tranglstion the words are omitted. Eaeter day fell that year on the 16Ih 
of April. The King had kept his ChristmaB at GTeenwich. 

< So agJLin Polydare: a miatake; indnced prohably hy the prSTious one. 
From Norwich Henry went hy Cambridge, Hantingdon, and Northampton 
lo Couenlry; where ha was on the 21!nd of April; and where he remained 
until he heard of the landing of the rebels In Lancashire. 

Polydore's mistake of Christmns far Easter is nnlncky. It spoils the 
story of the King's movemeDls. The tmth, I suppose, is that at Srst he 
thou|;ht the danj^r was most imminent from Flanders, and then he kept 
rtearhis enet coast and went to Norwich; but finding that it did not fiather 
on that Bide bnt drew towards Ireland, he proceeded straight towards the 
west, and took np his poBltioo at Coventry, at an equal distance from 
either coast; and there waited till he shoald hear at what point he was 
to be attacked. It was not till the 6th of May that the principal party of 
the rebels landed in Ireland. (See the King's letter to E. of Ormond, 
18th May, Ellis, 1. L IS.) Upon news of which (according to the Berald, 
u^' (lip. p. 2i.) he licensed divers of his nobles to go to Iheir countries and 
prepare to return with forces upon a day assigned; and himself rode over 
to Kenilworth, where the (Jueen and his mother were; and there he heard 
of the landing of the reliels in Lancashire; which was (see Rot. Pari. 
p. 89T.)oi> the 4tta of June. 
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cept some stragglers of the enemies, by whom he might 
the better understand the particulars of their progress 
and purposes ; which was accordingly done ; though 
the King otlierwuys was not without intelligence from 
espials in the camp. 

The rebels took their way towards York without 
spoiling the country or any act of hostility, the better 
to put themselves into fiivour of the people and to per- 
sonate their King (who no doubt out of a princely 
feeling was sparing and compassionate towards his sub- 
jects). But their snow-ball did not gather as it went. 
For the people came not in to them ; neither did any 
rise or declare themselves in other parts of the king- 
dom for them ; which was caused partly by the good 
taste that the King had given his people of his govern- 
ment, joined with the reputation of his felicity ; and 
partly for that it was an odious thing to the people of 
England to have a King brought in to them upon the 
shoulders of Irish and Dutch, of which their army was 
in substance compounded. Neither was it a thing done 
with any great judgment on the party of the rebels, 
for them to take their way towards York ; considering 
that howsoever those parts had formerly been a nursery 
of their friends, yet it was there where the Lord Lovell 
had so lately disbanded ; and where the King's pres- 
ence had a little before qualified discontents. The 
Earl of Lincoln, deceived of his hopes of the coun- 
try's' concourse unto him (in which case he would 
have temporised) and seeing the business past retreat,' 



ie rttrpOi in the trniialatioa. 
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resolved to make on where the King was, and to give 
him battle ; and thereupon marched towards Newark, 
thinking to have surprised the town. But the King 
was somewhat before this time come to Nottingham, 
where he called a counsel of war, at which was con- 
sulted whether it were best to protract time or speedily 
to set upon the rebels. In which counsel the King 
himself (whose continual vigilance did suck in some- 
tiraes caaseless suspicions which few else knew) in- 
clined t« the accelerating a battle.* But this was 
presently put out of doubt, by the great aids that came 
in to him in the instant of this consultation, partly 
upon missives and partly voluntaries, from many parts 
of the kingdom. 

The principal persons that came then to the King's 
aid were the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Lord Strange, 
of the nobility, and of knights and gentlemen to the 
number of at least threescore and ten persons, with 
their companies ; making in the whole at the least six 
thousand lighting men, besides the forces that were 
with the King before. Whereupon the King finding 
his army so bravely reinforced, and a great alacrity in 
all his men to fight, he ^ was confirmed in his former 

1 This U not EtHt^ by Polydoi-e; &ndl do not know whore it comes from. 
But the Herald's DarrativB anppliea &a anecdola illuatmliTe of Henry'a 

" And on the roorrow, which wss Corpus Christi day, after the King had 
beard the divlae service in the pitrish charcb, nnd the trumpets had 
blown to hor^e, the Kinj^ rn>t ItUing his ftoat to underttmid ids intfjit, rede 
backward to see and also welcome the Lord Strange, which brought with 
him a great host, .... wliich unknown turning to the host caoiad many 
folks for to mnrrel. Also the King's standard and much carriage followed 
after the King, unto the time the King was advertised by Garter King of 
Arms, whom the King commanded to turn them all again," &c. Cott. 
MS, vbi tap. p. iH. 
3 The edition of 162S omits " he." 
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resolution, and marched speedily, so as he put himself 
between the enemies' camp and Newark ; heing loth 
their army should get the commodity of that town. 
The Earl, nothing dismayed, came forwards that day 
unto a little village called Stoke, and there encamped 
that night, upon the brow or hanging of a hill. The 
King the next day^ presented him battle upon the 
plain (the Eelds there being open and champion). 
The Earl courageously came down and joined battle 
with him. Concerning which battle the relations that 
are left unto us are so naked and negligent (though it 
be an action of so recent memory) as they rather de- 
clare the success of the day than the manner of the 
fight. They say that the King divided his army 
into three battails, whereof the vant-guard only well 
strengthened with wings came to fight: ^ that the fight 
was fierce and obstinate, and lasted three hours before 
the victory inclined either way ; save that judgment 
might be made by that the King's vant-guard of its^ 
maintained fight against the whole power of the ene- 
mies (the other two battails remaining out of action) 
what the success was like to be in the end : that Mar- 
tin Swart with his Germans performed bravely, and so 
did those few English that were on that side ; neither 
did the Irish fell in courage or fierceness, hut being al- 
most naked men, only armed with darts and skeins,' 
it was rather an execution than a fight upon them ; 
insomuch as the iurious slaughter of them was a great 
discouragement and appalment to the rest : that there 
died upon the place all the chieftains ; that is, the Earl 
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of Lincoln, the Earl of Kildare, Francia Lord Lovell, 
Maiiin Swart, and Sir Thomas Broughton, all making 
good the fight withoat any ground given. Only of 
the Lord Lovell there went a report, that he fled, and 
swam over Trent on horseback, hut coold not recover 
the flirther side, by reason of the steepness of the bank, 
and so was drowned in the river. But another report 
leaves him not there, but that he lived long after in a 
cave or vault.* The number that was shun in the 
field, was of the enemies' part four thousand at the 
least, and of the King's part one half of his vant- 
guard, besides many hurt, but none of name. There 
were taken prisoners amongst others the counterfeit 
Plantagenet, now Lambert Symnell again, and the 
crafty priest Ms tutor. For Lambert, the King woiild 
not take his life, both out of magnanimity (taking him 
but as an image of wax that others had tempered and 
moulded), and likewise out of wisdom ; thinking that 
if he suffered death he would be forgotten too soon ; 
hnt being kept ahve he would be a continual spectacle, 
and a kind of remedy against the like inchaQtments of 
people in time to come. For which cause he was 
taken into service in his court to a base office in his 
kitchen ; so that (in a kind of mattadna * of human 
fortune) he tamed a broach that had worn a crown ; 
whereas fortune commonly doth not bring in a comedy 

' "Toward! the close of the ITth oonlury [says Dr. Lingard) al his Beat 
at Minster Lovetl id Oifordgliire, was noaldenlslly diaCDvered a chumber 
under the ground. In which w« the skeleton of a man seated in a chair 
with his head reclined on a tablB." 

* Imigniliumarus furluna ludibrin. Mallacini, aeoording to Florio, was 
" a hind of moresoo or mattschino dance." He does not give the word 
nvitlacvm. Bnt I take it that raaltacini vera properly the dancers of this 
dance, and that modacina was a dance of tnoUoctni, just as atielana was a 
play of alielani. 
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or farce after a tragedy. And afterwards lie was pre- 
ferred to be one of the King's felconers. As to the 
priest, he was committed close prisoner, and heard 
of no more ; the King loving to seal up his own dan- 
gers. 

After the battle the King went to Lincoln, where 
he caused supplications and thanksgivings to be made 
for his deliverance and victory. And that his devo- 
tions might go round in circle, he sent his banner to be 
ofiered to our Lady of Walsingham, where before he 
made his vows. 

And thus delivered of this so strange an engine and 
new invention of fortune,* he returned to his former 
confidence of mind, thinking now that all hia misfor- 
tunes had come at once. But it fell unto hira^ accord- 
ing to the speech of the common people in the begin- 
ning of his reign, that said, It wa» a token Tie should 
reign in labour, because Ms rdgn began wiiJi a KchtesB 
of gaeat. But howsoever the King thought himself 
now in the haven,* yet such was his wisdom, as his 
confidence did seldom darken bis foresight, especially 
in things near-hand ; and therefore, awakened by so 
fresh and unexpected dangers, be entered into due con- 
sideration as well how to weed out the partakers of the 
former rebellion, as to kill the seeds of the like in time 
to come : and withal to take away all shelters and har- 
bours for discontented persons, where they might hatch 
and foster rebellions which afterwards might gather 
strength and motion. 

And first he did yet again make a progress from 

I ram iatigmforluBiB madaaa {qua in mini inUntataJiieraii. 
» So the MS. The «ditioa of 162! has " fell ont." 
* Ed. 1622 has " a haven." 
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Lincoln to the northern parts, though it were (indeed) 
rather an itinerary circuit of justice than a progress. 
For all along as he went, with much severity and strict 
inquisition, partly by martial law and partly by com- 
mission,' were punished the adherents and aiders of 
the late rebels ; not all by death (for the field had 
drawn much blood), but by fines and ransoms, which 
spared life and raised treasure. Amongst other crimes 
of this nature, there was a diligent inquiry made of 
such as had raised and dispersed a bruit and rumour 
(a little before the field fought) that the rebels had the 
day, and that the King's army was overthrown, and 
the King fled: whereby it was supposed that many 
succours which otherwise would have come imto the 
King were cunningly pot ofi^ and kept back : which 
charge and accusation, though it had some ground, yet 
it was industriously embraced and put on by divers, 
who (having been in themselves not the best affected 
to the King's part, nor forward to come to hb aid) 
were glad to apprehend this colour to cover their neg- 
lect and coldness under the pretence of such discour- 
agements. Which cunning nevertheless the King 
would not understand, though he lodged it and noted 
it in some particulars, as his manner was. 

But for the extirpating of the roots and causes of the 
like commotiona in time to come, the King began to 
find where his shoe did wring him ; and that it was 
his depressing of the house of York that did rankle 
and fester the affections of his people. And therefore 
being now too wise to disdain perils any longer,^ and 

1 ParUn vidjattilia ordinarid. 
din eorum dedigjujiume qu&dam rtji 
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willing to give some contentment in that kind (at least 
in ceremony), he resolved at last* to proceed to the 
coronation of his Queen. And therefore at his coming 
to London, where he entered in state, and in a kind of 
triumph, and celebrated his victory with two days of 
devotion, (for the first day he repaired to Paul's, and 
had the hymn of Te Deum sung, and the morrow after 
he went in procession, and heard the sermon at the 
Cross,) the Queen was with great solemnity crowned 
at Westminster, the twenty-fifth of November," in the 
third year of his reign, which was about two years 
after the marriage (like an old christening that had 
stayed long for god&thers) ; which strange and un- 
nsnal distance of time made it sulgect to every man's 
note that it was an act against hia stomach, and put 
upon him by necessity and reason of state. Soon after, 
to shew that it was now fiur weather again, and that 
the imprisonment of Thomas Marquis Dorset was 
rather upon suspicion of the time than of the man, 
he the said Marquis was set at liberty, Without ex- 
amination or other circumstance. 

At that time also the King sent an ambassador imto 
Pope Innocent, signifying unto him this his marria^ ; 
and tha.t now like another .£neas he had passed 

> We Iswn from the Herald's narratiTO (Cott, MSS. Jul. jtii. fo. 38.) thst 
the resolution whs taken at Warwick in September. The King and Queen 
left Warwick on Saturday, October 27, and entered London on the 3rd at 
November. 

* There was a Parlianient sitting at the time, which Bacon does not 
seem to have known. We learn from the Herald (Cott. MSS., obi tap. (o. 
40. &) that the coronatiou festivities were ended (27th November) sooner 
than thev would have been, by reason of " the great business of tlie Par- 
Hament.'- This was Henry's second Parliament. It met on the Btb of 
the month, and voted (in consideration of the rebellion just suppres>ed, 
I suppose, as well as of the Queen's coronation) two fifteenths and tenths. 
Stowe knew nothing of this Parliament. 
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through the floods of his former trouhles and travails 
and was arrived unto a safe haven ; and thanking his 
HoUness that he had honoured the celebration of his 
marriage with the presence of his ambassador ; and 
offering both his person and the forces of hia kingdom 
upon all occasions to do him service. 

The ambassador making his oration^ to the Pope 
in the presence of the cardinals, did so magniiy the 
King and Queen, as was enough to glut the hearers.* 
But then he did again so extol and deify the Pope, as 
made all that he had said in praise of his master and 
mistress seem temperate and passable. But he was 
very honourably entertained and extremely much made 
on by the Pope, who knowing himself to be la^ and 
unprofitable to the Christian world, was wonderful^ 
glad to hear that there were such echoes of him sound- 
ing in remote parts. He obtained also of the Pope a 
very just and honourable Bull, qualifying the privi- 
leges of sanctuary (wherewith the King had been 
extremely gaJled) in three points. 

The first, that if any sanctuary-man did by night 
or otherwise get out of sanctuary privily and commit 
mischief and trespass, and then come in again, he 
should leese the benefit of sanctuary for ever after. 

The second, that howsoever the person of the sanc- 
tuary-man was protected from his creditors, yet his 
goods out of sanctuary should not. 

The third, that if any took sanctuary for case of 



■ Tlie heads of tb[a onttlon may Mill be seen among the Cotton MSS. in 
the British Mnatram (Cleop. E. iil. f. 138.) i and read tiy any one who 
thinka It wonh while to decipher them. 

> Dlftutidio nu qm admmtprope tntcant. 

* >> Wonderfully." Ed. 1833. 
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treason, the King migKt appoint liim keepers to look 
to him in sanctuary.^ 

The King also, for the better securing of his estate 
against mutinous and malconteuted subjects (whereof 
he saw tbe reahn was fiill^ who might have their 
refiige into Scotland (which was not under key as the 
ports were), for that cause rather than for any doubt 
of hostility from those parts, before his coming to Lon- 
don, when he was at Newcastle, had sent a solemn 
ambassage unto James the Third, King of Scotland, 
to treat and conclude a peace with liim. The ambas- 
sadors were, Richard Foxe Bishop of Exeter, and Sir 
Richard Edgcombe comptroller of the King's house, 
who were honourably received and entertained there. 
But the King of Scotland labouring of the same disease 
that King Henry did (though more mortal as after- 
wards appeared), that is, discontented subjects apt to 
rise and raise tumult, although in his own affection he 
did much desire to make a peace with the King, yet 
finding his nobles averse and not daring to displease 
them, concluded only a truce for seven years ; ^ giv- 

1 1. t. keepen aithin the Banctuary. Cnttodei ei intra /u^um apponert 
qui efui dicta etfocla obienartat. 

' This ia Polydore Vergil's alatement, who seems to have known nothing 
of the res.1 enhject of this treaty. It uppeaia fi'om Rymar that a tnice 
hetween England and Scotland for three years, counting from the 8rd of 
July, 118B, had been negotiated during the King's flrat progreaa into the 
northern conntiea in the spring of that year, when he was engaged in sub- 
duing Lord LoTel's nbeilion; which truce waa still in force. On the Tth 
of NoTember, 1487, which was a few days after the King's return to Lon- 
don from his second progress into those counties, commissioners were ap- 
pointed ti> trtat of certain intermarriages btbeeen Oie tOD royal faimUei ; it 
being proposed that the Scotch King ehonld marry Elizabeth, Edward tbe 
Fourth's widow; and that the Doke of Botbsay should marry one of her 
daughters, and the Marquis of Ormond another. By these commissioners 
a treaty was shortly concladed, by which it was agreed in the first place 
that the existing truce shonld be continued to the 1st of September, 148B{ 
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ing nevertheless promise in private, that it should be 
renewed from time to time dming the two Kings' 

lives. 

Hitherto the King had been esercised in settling 
his aftkirs at home. But about this time brake forth 
an occasion that drew him to look abroad and to 
hearken to foreign business. Charles the Eighth, the 
French King, hy the virtue and good fortune of his 
two immediate predecessors, Charles the Seventh his 
grandiather and Lewis the Eleventh bis &ther, re- 
ceived tbe kingdom of France in more flourishing and 
Spread estate ' than it had been of many years before ; 
b^ng redint^rate in those principal members which 
anciently had been portions of tbe crown of France, 
and were after dissevered, so as they remaned only in 
homage and not in sovereignty, being governed hy 
absolute princes * of their own ; Anjou, Normandy, 
Provence, and Burgundy. There remained only Brit- 
taine * to be re-united, and so the monarchy of France 
to be reduced to tbe ancient terms and bounds. 



tnd in the next placv, tbal, In order to settle the iirticles and canditioni of 
time man-iagea, eommiiaiODm on both aides ahoold meet at Edinburgh 
iHi the 34th oTthe tMowing Stantry, and another OMembly be held on the 
lame subject in Haj'. So mach wna conoladed on the 28Ih of November, 
1487. Tbe negotiation was aftorwarda broken off (aoeordiDB to Tj-tler, 
whoqaotei Satul Btot. vol. iL p, 483.) npon the qneaHon of the sorrender 
of Berwick; npon which Junea inaisted, and to which Henry would not 
consent. See TfUtr-i Sitt. of Beat. lol. iv. p. SOS. 

1 Opibai fioreatiai et ipio Urnlorio amptiut, 

* Thie ia explained (or coFrected) in tbe Latin tranaiation to mean 
princes goreming in their own right: cum a prvmipQnti proprS* jitrt Um- 
qaan regio riAniiAlrarmimr. 

> I have retained tbe spelling of the MS. In the edition of 1829 it It 
apelt Britaine. Id modem histories it is always spelt either Bretaii^e or 
Brittany. 
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King Charles was not a little inflamed with an am- 
bition to re-pnrchase and re^-annez that duChy ; which 
his ambition was a wise and well-weighed ambition ; 
not like unto the ambitions of bis succeeding enters 
prises of Italy.^ For at that time, being newly come 
to the crown, he was somewhat guided by his Other's 
comiseb ; (counseb not counsellors, for his &ther was 
his own counsel, and had few able men about bim ;) 
and that King (he knew well) had ever distasted the 
designs of Italy, and in particular had an eye upon 
Brittaine. There were many circumstances that did 
feed the ambition of Charles with pregnant and appar- 
ent hopes of success. The Duke of Brittaine old, and 
entered into a lethargy, and served with mercenary 
counsellors, fether of two only daughters, the one 
sickly and not like to continue. King Charles him- 
self in the flower of his age,' and the subjects of 
France at that time^ well trained for war, both for 
leaders and soldiers (men of service being not yet 
worn out since the wars of Lewis against Burgundy). 
He found himself also in peace with all his neigbbom" 
princes. As for those that might oppose to his enter- 
prise ; Maximilian King of Romans, bis rival in the 
same desires (as well for the duchy as the daughter), 
feeble in means ; and King Henry of England as well 

1 The dEfference is perhaps begt eiplHlned by supposing that tbe latter 
ambitEoni were h[s own, while these were his sister's, the princess Anns, 
DachoBS of Bourbon; under whtwe gniird inn ship Cbsjlea, who was only 
rourteen when he came to tbe throne in USB, had been placed by his 
btber ; and by whom modem historians suppose him to have been entirely 
guided daring all the early etnges of this business. 

* Rfillier in the blossom than the flower. In the summer of HflT he wa« 
Btill only eighteen. 

■ Fro ratiimt gtu UtnporU in the translation: which would mean "/or 
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somewliat obnozioas ^ to him for his favours and ben- 
efits, as busied in his particular troubles at home. 
There was also a lair and specious occasion offered 
him to hide his ambition and to justify bis warring 
upon Brittaine ; ' for that the Duke had received and 
succoured Lewis Duke of Orleans and others of the 
French nobilit)', which had taken arms against their 
King. Wherefore King Charles, being resolved upon 
that war, knew well he could not receive any opposi- 
tion so potent as if King Henry should either upon 
policy of Btat« in preventing the growing greatness of 
France, or upon gratitude unto the Duke of Brittaine 
for his former lavours in the time of his distress,' 
espouse that quarrel and declare himself in aid of the 
Duke.* Therefore he no sooner heard that King 
Henry was settled by his victory, but forthwith he 
sent ambassadors luito him to pray his assistance, or 
at least that he would stand neatral. Which ambas- 
sadors found the King at Leicester,^ and dehvered 
their ambassage to this effoct : They first imparted 
onto the King the success that their master had had a 
little before against MaximiHan in recovery of certain 

> StM non n&ii devtaeUut. For this word " obnoxioDB," now no longer 
used ia this sense, though alwnja so nsed by Baoon, It Is not euj' to And 
■n sxsct eqaivaknt. It meant nther more than " obliged," and not quite 
BO moch as "dependent." When one man Blonds in such a relation to 
another that he is not free to act as he otherwiw would, Bacon would 

^ BeUi oruan admrma Britarmiam porrigtrtL 

* Quod ip»t Ouci etiam BrUatmit mm nuHut qaam i&i oi ijui in rtbm 
wti oAxrtit mtriia <i6itrictnt fmaet, 

* The laat claiue is omitted In Che translation. 

* In the summer of 14ST; probably in September; certalnlj not later, 
for the King vas at Warwick in September. See note 1, p. M. The Latin 
tnuisloUon has Xancodrinm, probably a mi^talce. Polydore Vergil, • ' 
narrative ia followed by all the old hi 
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towna from Mm ; ^ which was done in a kind of pri- 
vacy and inwardness towaiijs the King ; as if the 
French King did not esteem him for an outward or 
formal confederate, but as one that had part in his 
affections and fortunes, and with whom he took pleas- 
ure to communicate hU business. After this compli- 
ment and some gratulation &r the King's victory, they 
fell to their errand : declaring to the King, that their 
master was enforced to enter Into a jnst and necessary 
war with the Duke of Brittaine, for that he had re- 
C«ved and succoured those that were traitors and 
declared enemies unto his person and state : That they 
were no mean distressed and calamitens persons that 
fled to him for refuge, but of so great quality, as it 
was apparent that they came not thither to protect 
their own fortune, but to infest and invade his ; the 
head of them being the Duke of Orleans, the first 
Prince of the blood and the second person of France; 
That therefore rightly to understand it, it Was rather on 
their master's part a defensive war than an offensive, 
as that that could not be omitted or ibrbome if he ten- 
dered the conservation of his own estate ; and that it 
was not the first blow that made the war invasive (for 
that no wise Prince would stay for), bnt the first prov- 
ocation, or at least the first preparation ; nay that this 
war was rather a suppression of rebels than a war 
with a just enemy ; where the case is, that his subjects 
traitors' are received by the Dnke of Brittaine his 

I 7n oppiiSi gvAaadaia qva tavaiertd Ifaxmiliamu rtcgritmS*. He bad 
retaken St. Omers oa the ITth of May, and Tbuonuie on tbe Seth of July. 
(Sum. IT. p. 99.) 

> In the edition of 1623 tbesB words are prinUd thus : " his subjects, 
traitors, ars reiwived," &c. In the MS. there is tto conimt boron or after 
(rotors. And this I believe eiprasaes the intended oonitmction beRor. 
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homager: That King Heniy knew well what went 
upon it in example, if neighbour Fnnces should pat- 
ronise and comfort rebels against the law of nations 
and of leagues : Nevertheless that their master was 
not ignorant that the King had been beholding to the 
Duke of Brittaine in his adversitj, as on the other 
side they knew he would oot forget also the readiness 
of their King in aiding binn when the Duke of Brit- 
taine or his mercenary counsellors fiiiled him, and 
would have betrayed him ; and that there was a great 
difference between the courtesies received from their 
master and the Duke of Brittaine, for that the Duke's 
might have ends of utility and bargain, whereas their 
master's could not have proceeded but out of entire 
affection ; for that if it had been measured by a politic 
line, it had heeu better for his afEairs that a tyrant 
should have reigned in England, troubled and hated, 
than such a Prince whose virtues could not f^ to 
make him great and potent, whensoever he was comen 
to be master of his afiairs : But howsoever it stood for 
the point of obligation which the King might owe 
to the Duke of Brittaine, yet their master was well 

It i» the BamB fonn which wa have further on (pp. 184-146), meriJumU 
llrattgiiri; for bo it Is wntCes ia the MS.; the doabla plural, vitboat 
tay comnu betweaa. So It was luiial !□ Bacon's time to tvy "lettarg 
patent*;" not "lett«n patent" In the edition of 18X2 "merchuiti 
BtroogBrg" is printed " merchact-etrangen." Aecordlng to wbjob rale 
"subjeota tniton " wonld be oorrected Into " lubjeot-trnilo™." Bnt I 
ntber think that the tme modem eqolTalents woold be " etruiger-mer- 
ehan(«," and "traitor-«ubJeots." 

The anomaly may have arlBan either ont of the practice (tbea tunal) of 
pUoing the a^teotive aAer its anbstandve, ( vben, in the OHae of words that 
might be need either as adjectlvet or subitontives, the plDral without the 
final I would gometiioes eonad odd); or simply from the preservation oo- 
culoDally of the French form of a phrase with which the ear bad become 
familiar In French. 
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assured it woiJcl not divert King Henry of England 
&om doing that that was just, nor ever embark him 
in so ill-grounded a quarrel : Therefore since this 
war which their master was now to make was but 
to dehver himself from imminent dangers, their King 
hoped the King would shew the like affectioD to the 
conservation of their master's estate, as their master 
had (when time was) shewed to the King's acquisition 
of his kingdom : At the least that according to the 
inclination which the King had ever professed of peace, 
he would look on and stand neutral ; for that their 
master could not with reason press him to undertake 
part in the war, being so newly settled and recovered 
from intestine seditions. But touching the mystery of 
re-annexing of the duchy of Brittaine to the crown 
of France, either by war or by marriage with the 
daughter of Brittaine, the ambassadors hare aloof from 
it as from a rock, knowing that it made most against 
them ; and therefore by all means declined any men- 
tion thereof, but contrariwise interlaced in their con- 
ference with the King the assured purpose of their 
master to match with the daughter of Maximilian ; 
and entertained the King also with some wandering 
discourses ' of their King's purpose to recover by arms 

' This point is not meationed bj Polydore Vergil; who seemi to hart 
been tbe only &uthorit]' with previous hiBtoriana for all tbrse tmuactEofW. 
And bencfl it woold appear that Bacoa had some independent soared of 
informHtloD. The rest be might hare tn/«rrcif from Polydore's nsmtive: 
bnt this (uDlesa he bad some other authority) he moit have invtoltdi 
which he could bsve no object in doing. The thing is worth remarkbg; 
ttecaase as Bacon undcubtedlv oornposed tbe ^ecktt in this bistoty on 
the Thucjdidean principle, (if Bv id6iiouv i/uit Iiujittih. irept tuv iii iro- 
p&vTtjv Tti Aeovra ftdTMir' elirew, l\ofifvt^ hri tyyirrava rijf fti/jTrotn^ yvCh 
/OK ri.v aJ.Tiduc }^^himv,) it might he Bugpect«d that he Tramad his 
nuTstlTe upon the same principle; and if he had nothing betides Pol;- 
dora and the old cbroniclers (who do little more than translate Folydorel 
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his riglit to the kingdom of Naples, by ao expeditioD 
in person ; all to remove the King from all jealoiuj 
of any design in these hither parts upon Brittsine, 
otherwise than for quenching of the fire which he 
feared might be kindled in his own estate. 

The King, after advice taken with his counsel, made 
answer to the ambassadors. And £rst returned their 
compliment, shewing he was right glad of the French 
King's reception of those towns from Maximilian. 
Then he &miliarly related some particular passages 
of his own adventures and victory passed. As to the 
business of Brittaine, the King answered in few words ; 
that the French King and the Duke of Brittaine were 
the two persons to whom he was most obliged of all 
men ; and that he should think himself very unhappy 
if things should go so between them, as he should not 
be able to acqnit himself in gratitude towards them 
both ; and that there was no means for him, as a 
Christian King and a common friend to them, to 
satisfy all obligations both to God and man, but to 
offer himself for a mediator of an accord and peace be- 
tween thepi ; by which course he doubted not but their 
King's estate and honour both, would be preserved 
with more safety and less envy than by a war; and 
that he would spare no cost or paios, no if it were 



We know however Ihat ir 

to conclude that what b eitant was all he tiad. The ftra in the Cottonian 
Libraiy in 1781 may easily have deetroyed the evidence of those parts of 
the Damtlve which are not acconnted for, u another auah Are would Id 
alt probability destroy Ihs evidence of many which are. It Is a l^t that 
the volumes relatinn to the times of Henry VII. have saGTored muoh. 
These ramarks apply also to the passage abont " erni/," a little furthnr on, 
whkih is not to be fouud iu Polydore. 
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to go on pilgrimage, for ao good an effect ; and con- 
cluded that in this great affair, which he took so much 
to heart, he would express himself more fully ' by an 
ambassage, which he would speedily dispatch unto the 
French King for that purpose. And in this sort the 
French ambassadors were dismissed: the King aroicl- 
uig to understand any thing touching the re-annexing 
of Brittaine, as the ambassadors had avoided to men- 
tion it; save that he gave a Httle tonch of it in the 
word envy. And so it was, that the King was neither 
80 shallow nor so ill advertised as not to perceive the 
intention of the French for the investing himself of 
Brittaine. But first, he was utterly unwilling (how- 
soever he gave out) to enter into a war with France. 
A fiune of a war he liked well, but not an achievement ; 
for the one he thought would make him richer, and the 
other poorer ; and he was possessed with many secret 
fears' touching his own people ; which he was therefore 

' So ed. 1622. The MS. omits " fully.'' 

1 H« hod also a epeoial reason Tor delaying a war with France at this 
time, which is not menUoned in the histories, but may b« ga.thered from 
the Caleodar of Patent Rolls, 3 Hen. VII. During the spring of 1*88 some 
danger wag hanging over his own coasts, probahly from Ireland. From 
entries in the Calendar dated Che IStb and 20Ch of Febrou-y (llST-8) we 
find tbiit forces were then " about to proceed to sea in tbrea Spanish ships 
in reaistsncB of the King's enemies," under command of Sir Charles Som- 
erset. And again on Che 1th of May following we find writs for the im- 
pressment of soldiers, &c., — "an armed force being about to he sent 
against the King's enemies congregating on Che sea," ^ also under com- 
maud <i! Sir Charles Somerset. (See vol. il. p. 180.) 

Who these enernies were, the Calendar does not states but a previous 
OTtij in the same volume (p. 106), though of later date, indicates the 
quarter fVotn which danger was to be feared. On the 25th of May a writ 
was Issued to Kicbard Eggecombe, Knt. the King's counsellor and comp- 
trotlsr of his household, empowering him " to assure to luci oi cime front 
Ireland to treai on matters ctmcRminff the found nds of pAoce in that land^ a 
safe advent, stay, and return;" and farther "to admit lo the King's grace 
all Bubjeota of Che said land tliat may submit themselves," &c. And at 
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loth to axm, and put weapons into th^r liands. Yet 
notwithstanding, as a prudent and courageous Piince, 
he was not so averse from a war, but that he was 
resolved to choose it rather than to have Brittaine ca]> 
ried by France ; being so great and opulent a duchy, 

pp. 108, 9, ir« find & nambsr of general pardons for Irisbmea, beariDg tbe 
same date. Thcae prooeedEnga indicate probablf Che aappression of the 
danEflt for the lime. For dnriiig the rest of the Bummer we learn (Leland, 
iv. p. 218.) that the King was engaged in hunting and sporting, and in tlie 
autumn, he was free, as I shall show a little further on, to take more 
aotiTO measures for the aacoonr of Brittany. 

On the 1st of October following, the King's uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 
was made tiautenaut of Ireland for a year. {Cat. PaU RoUt, to!. iiL 
p. 14.) 

I am tha nther disposed to think that defence aguinst Ireland and not 
ioccoor (o Brittany was tlie object of this voyage, because it Msms to 
have bean at this time that Lord Woodville'a project of raising volnnteers 
in ud of the Duke of Brittany (see p. 110) was countermanded. " My lord 
hatb been vitb the King In Windsor," (says William PastOD, writing from 
Eedlngham, the Eari of Oxford'* castle, to his brother, on Ihe 18th of May 
[1488),) " at St George's feast j and there at the same feast were both the 
ambassadors of Bretaigne and of Fiandere, as well from the King of the Ro- 
mans as from the yonng Dnkei bat I cannot shew you the certain whether 
we shall have with them war or peace; but I nnderstand for certain that 
all such captains as went to the sea in Lent, that is to say Sir Charles 
Somerset, Sir Richard Hawte, and Sir William Vampage, maketh them 
ready to go to the sea again as shortly as they can ; to what Intent I cannot 
say. Also whereas it was said that my Lord Wodevyle aud other shonld 
bftTe gone over into Bretaigne to have aided the Duke of Bretaigne, I can- 
not tall of none such aid ; but npon that saying there came many men to 
Southampton, where it was said that he shonld have taken shipping, to 
have waited upon him over; and so u^en he wax cotiRtermanded, thoue that 
resorted thither to have gone over with him tarried there still, In hope that 
they should have been licensed to have gone over; and when they saw no 
likelihood that they should have license, there was 200 of them thut got 
them into a Bretaigne ship," &c. &c. Ha goes on to say how these 200 
arrived la Brittany, where they then were. — See Pailon Letteri, vol. v. 
p. 367. 

O'Argflntr^ (xiii. 41.) mentions an embassy sent by the Duke of Brit- 
tany to England in September, 148T, and adds that Henry who was then 
veiy busy (avoit lors bleu des aSiiires) some time niter sent some troops 
to aid him, who were at the battle of St. Aabin, — bat not above 600 men ; 
alluding no doubt to Lord WoodviUo's company. 
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and situate so opportunely to annoy England either 
for coast or trade.' But the King's hopes were, that 
partly by negligence, commonly imputed to the French, 
(especially in the court of a young King^) ; and partly 
by the native power of Brittaine itself, which was not 
small ; but chiefly in respect of the great party that the 
Dute of Orleans had in the kingdom of France, and 
thereby means to stir up civil troubles to divert the 
French King &om the enterprise of Brittaine ; ' and 
lastly in regard of the power of Maximilian, who was 
corrival to the French King in that pursuit ; the enter- 
prise would either bow to a peace or break in itself. 
In all which the King measured and valued things 
amiss, as afterwards appeared. He sent therefore forth^ 
with to the French King, Christopher Urswick his 
chapl^, a person by him mnch trusted and employed; 
choosing hint the rather because he was a church- 
man, as best sorting with an embassy of pacification ; 
and giving liim also a commission, that if the French 
King consented to treat, he should thence repair to the 
Duke of Brittaine and ripen the treaty on both parts. 
Urswick made declaration to the French King much to 
the purpose of the King's answer to the French am- 
bassadors here, instilling also tenderly some overt^ire 
of receiving to grace the Duke of Orleans, and some 
taste of conditions of accord. But the French King on 
the other side proceeded not sincerely, but with a great 
deal of art and dissimulation in this treaty, having for hia 
end to gain time, and so put off the English succours, 

1 She beBo, give impeSatdo commerciun). 

* This parentheBiB ib amitted id the tranelation. 

» The edition of 1033 hae a full stop after Britt^oBi obyionsly a mig- 
prlnt. I hsTfl follawed the puactuation of the MS. ; which certaiai/ bxa 
a, nmicoloa, though not cleHrl; written. 
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under hope of peace, till he had got good footing in 
Brittaine by force of arms. Wherefore he answered 
the ambassador, that he would put himself into the 
King's hands, and make him arbiter of the peace ; 
and willingly consented that the ambassadors should 
straightways pass into Brittaine to signify this bis con- 
sent, and to know the Dnke's mind likewise ; well fore- 
seeing that the Duke of Orleans, by whom the Duke 
of Brittaine was wholly led, taking himself to be upon 
terms irrecondleable with him, would admit of no 
treaty of peace ; whereby he should in one both gener- 
ally abroad veil over his ambition, and win the repu- 
tation of just and moderate proceedings ; and should 
withal endear himself in the afiections of the King of 
Kngland, as one that had committed all to his will ; 
nay and (which was yet more fine) make &ith in him 
that although he went on with the war, yet it should 
be but with his sword in his hand to bend the stifiness 
(^ the other party to accept of peace ; and so the King 
should take no umbrage of his arming and prosecntion, 
but the treaty to be kept on foot to the very last 
instant, till he were master of the field. Which 
grounds being by the French King wisely laid, all 
things fell out as he expected. For when the English 
ambassador came to the court of Brittaine, the Dnke 
was then scarcely perfect in his memory, and all things 
were directed by the Duke of Orleans ; who gave audi- 
ence to the chapl^ Urswick, and npon his ambassage 
delivered made answer in somewhat high terms : That 
the Duke of Brittaine having been an host and a kind 
of parent or foster-&ther to the King in his tenderness 
of age and weakness of fortune, did look for at this 
time &om King Henry (the renowned King of Eng- 
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land) rather brave troops for hb succonrs than a vain 
treaty of peace. And if the Kin g could forget the 
good offices of the Dnke done unto him aforetime, yet 
he knew well he would in his wisdom consider of the 
future, how much it imported his own safety and repu- 
tation both in foreign parts and with his own people, 
not to suffer Brittaine (the old confederates of Eng- 
land) to be swallowed up by France, and so many good 
ports and strong towns upon the coast be in the com- 
mand of so potent a neighbour King, and so ancient 
an enemy : And therefore humbly desired the King 
to t hin If of this business as his own : and therewith 
brake off, and denied any ftrther conference for treaty. 
Urswick returned first to the French Kin^, and 
related to him what had passed. Who finding things 
to sort to his desire, took hold of them ; and said. That 
the ambassador might perceive now that which he for 
his part partly imagined before : That considering in 
what hands the Duke of Brittaine was, there would be 
no peace but by a mixed treaty of force and persua^ 
sion : And therefore he would go on with one, and 
desired the King not to desist from the other : But 
for his own part, he did faithfully promise to be still in 
the King's power, to rule ln'm in the matter of peace. 
This was accordingly represented unto the King by 
TJrswick at his return, and in such a &shion as if the 
treaty were in no sort desperate, but rather stayed for 
a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and beat 
the party of Brittaine more pEant ; whereupon there 
passed continually packets and despatches between the 
two Kings, trom the one out of desire,' and from the 
other out of dissimulation, about the negotiation of 

1 G^ilde ltd candide. 
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peace. The French King meanwhile invaded Brit^ 
t^e with great forces, and distressed the city of Nantes 
with a strait cdege,' and (as one who, though he had 

1 This is PolTdora Vergil's statement; vho teenn, u I uld, to hsTe 
beeD tlie original enthorily for these transactiODs ; and whose niiTTatiTe 
eonM not then be coirected b; comparison with more authentic Tecords. 
BTmer't Fcedera bowever and the Rolls of Psrliament enable ns now to 
detect insccurocies of date, vhlch show that his means of information 
were either imperfect or carelessly nsed; and the researches of modem 
hiitoiians into the Breton arcbiTes BDppI; several material corrections. 
Bacon seems to have taken Polydore's narratire as his gronnd-work, to 
have done his best ti3 make ont the meaning of it, and then to hare told it 
u plainly and Inminonsly as he conld. And the meaning of it — the 
Ideu and designs of the parties, the ends they were aiming at, and tbe 
iseaea theyhroaght ont — he appears to have divined wltb great accn- 
racy; insomnch that every correction of his story in its details seems to 
make tbe truth of his general inlerpretation more manifest. But as he was 
obliged to fit his aarrative into Polydore's frame-work, which contains 
several wrong dates, the details are of coarse very far bom accniate. la 
• story that hangs well togatber, a single false date will cammonly affect 
tbe whole seqoenee of ereats ; and whea that false date happens to sep- 
arate material points that were in tact connected or to bring together 
material points that were in fact separate, it may even affect the whole 
Mries of canses aad effects. 

Thangh I know tow Inconvenient It is fbr a reader to be continnally 
called away tma tbe story in the text to listen to a different version of it, 
I fear that in this ease the inconvenience must be snbmitt«d to. The 
corrections would not be intelligible to him if the original story were not 
fivsh in his memory; and if I were to remit them to the appendix, I 
sboald be obliged either to repeat the whole or to intermpt him by refer- 
ences to the body of the narrative whiob wonld be more troublesome than 
references from the text to foot-notes. If he wishes therefore to take a 
true impression of Henry^s proceedings in the matter of Brittany, I mnst 
ask him to pause at the points which I shall indicate, and bear what I 
bave to say before he goes on. 

In the present instance, Bacon, following Polydore Vergil, bas misdated 
the siege of Nantes by eight or nine months. It was eommenced {see 
D'Argentr^, xiii. 88.) on the ISth of June, IIST, — only three days afler 
Qie battle of Stoke; and raised on the 6th of Augnst following, a Httle 
befbre tte time when Charles sent his fir^t embassy to Henry. Which if 
Bacon had known, he wonld probably have included the fresh failure of 
this enterprise among Henry's reasons (see pp. IDS, lia,) for thinking that 
Brittany was not in immediate danger from France; especially if he 
oould have connected it with another fact, which he does not seem to 
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no great judgment, yet had that, that he could dissem- 
ble horae^) the more he did urge the prosecution of 
the war, the more he did at the same time urge the 
solicitation of the peace ; insomuch as dming the siege 
of Nantes, after many letters and particular messages, 
the better to maintain his dissimulation and to refresk 
the treaty, he sent Bernard Daubigny,* a person of 
good quality, to the King, earnestly to desire him to 
make an end of the business howsoever. The King 
was no less ready to revive and quicken the treaty ; 
and thereupon sent three commissioners, the Abbot of 
Abingdon, Sir Richard TunstaU, and Chaplain Urs- 
wick formerly employed, to do their utmost endeavour 
to manage the treaty roundly and strongly. 

About this time the Lord Woodvile (uncle to the 
Queen) a valiant gentleman and desirous of honour, 
sued to the King that he might raise some power of 
voluntaries under-hand, and without licence or pass- 
have been aware of, though it is mentioned by D'Argentrt, xiii. 41., and 
which Henry mnat have known, namely, that the Dnke of Brittany did 
at that very time (21th Sept. 1467) formally entertain MaiimiliaD's aolt 
fbr hie danghtsr. 

Bnt though it is not true that Charlee wse iuTestlng Nantee while the 
negotlatione which Bacon is here speaking of were proceeding, it Is tra« 
that he was preparing a fresh iuTasion of Brittany. (See Dam, iii. p. 131.) 
The Inaccnracy therefore does not in this case affect the anhstantial trath 
of the narrative. 

1 Sed tomen qtd limuiatioaiim aria in liwtpatTu <f/time didicerai. 

» Bemardam Dobentmem, hoaeitiaii eqtiiUm, according to Polydore. We 
learn from the Herald (Lei. iv. p. 338.) that "the Lorde Dawbenay, em- 
baseator of Frannce " was at Windsor on Twelfth Even, H87-B : which 
may have been the occasion Polydore waa thinking of. The emb8»y 
which he represents as sent by Henry in Hnswer (after some delay, it 
eeems, firom the illness of one of the commissioners) was despatched oa 
the 17th of March, 1487-8. See Rymer. This Bertuatia DoUneiuU was, 
I suppose, Bernard Stewart, Lord Anbigny ; a gentleman of Scotch ex- 
traction ! who commanded the body of French soldiere that aocompanled 
Henry to England, See Tytler's Bat. of ScolL vol. iv. p. 298. 
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port (wherein the King might any ways appear^) go 
to the aid of tie Duke of Brittaine. The King de- 
nied his request, or at least seemed so t« do, and laid 
strait commaDdment upon him that he should not stir ; 
for that the King thought his hononr would suffer 
therein, during a treaty to bett«r a party. Neverthe- 
less this lord (either being unruly, or out of conceit* 
that the King would not inwardly dislike that which 
he woxdd not openly avow,) sailed secretly over into 
the Isle of Wight whereof he was governor, and lev- 
ied a &ir troop of four hundred men, and with them 
passed over into Brittaine, and joined himself with the 
Duke's forces.' The news whereof when it came to 
the French court, put divers young bloods into such 
a fury, as the English ambassadors were not without 
peril to be outraged. But the French King, both to 
preserve the privilege of ambassadors, and being con- 
scious to himself that in the business of peace he him- 
self was the greater dissembler of the two, forbad all 
injuries of feet or word against their persons or follow- 
ers. And presently came an agent from the King to 
purge himself touching the Lord Woodvile's going 
over, using for a principal argument to demonstrate 
that it was without his privity, for that the troops were 
so small, as neither had the fece of a succour by au- 
thority nor could much advance the Briton affiurs. 
To which message although the French King gave no 
fill! credit, yet he made feir weather* with the King 
and seemed satisfied. Soon after the English ambassa^ 
dors return^ having two of them been likewise with 

I Abiqat ammala autfidt pMica. 

• Compan W. Puton's letter, 18th Hay, 14SB ; qaoted in nal«, p. lOIi. 
U qaadam rapooMt. 
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the Duke of Brittaine^ and found things in no other 
terms than they were before. Upon their return they 
informed the King of the state of the affairs, and how 
fer the French King was from any true meaning of 
peace, and therefore he was now to advise of some 
other course. Neither was the King himself led all 
this while with credulity merely, as was generally sup- 
posed. But his error was not so much facility of 
belief, as an Ul-measunng of the forces of the other 
party. For (as was partly touched before) the 
King had cast the business thus with himself. He 
took it for granted in his own judgment that the war 
of Brittaine, in respect of the strength of the towns 
and of the party, could not speedily come to a period. 
For he conceived that the counsels of a war that was 
undertaken by the French King (then childless^) 
against an heir apparent of France, would be very 
faint and slow; and besides that it was not possible 
but that the state of France should be embroiled with 
some troubles and alterations in &vour of the Duke 
of Orleans. He conceived likewise that Maximilian 

■ According to Lobineau, i. 788, who gives at his anthority Rtgitlre, an 
embassHge consisting of the three connniaBiaDen above mentioned ; vii. 
the Abbot of Abingdon, Sir Eiohard TnnBtall, and Cbaplaio Urawiok, — 
together with Dr. Wardes, — passed fana France into Brittany in Jnno, 
1488: which agrees with Siamondi's statoment, that from the lat to the 
Sath of Jnne io that year hostilities were enspended in aonseqneace of 
Henry's mediation. Polydore adds that the ambassadors, before they 
returned, leaewed the tmce between Heary and Charles for twelve 
months — (renorotu in daodeeim mentet cam Goroli) induai*). Theyprob- 
ably agreed npon the terms of tbe tmce which was signed by Henry at 
Windsor on 14th July, 1488, (see Hjmer) and was to continue from that 
day till the ITth of .ianuary, HS9-B0. I do not howevor find any trace 
of the conntorpsrt signed by Charisa: Bind it is not improbabie tliat it 
was intermpled before completion by tbe events whiso immediately 
followed. 

1 And nnmarried. Qtlibe el line ^trit. 
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King of the Romans was a Prince warlike and potent, 
who he made account would g^ve snccours to the 
Britons roundly. So then judging it would be a work 
of time, he laid his plot how he might best make use 
of that time for hia own af^irs. Wherein first he 
thought to make his vantage upon his Parliament, 
knowing that they being affectionate unto the quarrel 
of Bnttaine would give treasure largely. Which 
treasure as a noise of war might draw forth, so a peace 
succeeding might cofier up. And because he know 
hia people were hot upon the business, he chose rather 
to seem to be deceived and lulled a-sleep by the 
French, than to be backward in himself; considering 
his subjects were not so fully capable of the reasons 
of state which made him hold back. Wherefore to 
all these purposes he saw no other expedient than to 
set and keep on foot a continual treaty of peace, lay- 
ing it down and taking it up again as the occurrence 
required. Besides be had in consideration the point 
of honour, in bearing the blessed person of a pacifica- 
tor. He thought likewise to make use of the envy 
that the French King met with by occasion of this war 
of Brittaine, in strengthening himself with new alli- 
ances ; as namely that of Ferdinando of Spain, with 
whom he had ever a consent (even in nature and cus- 
toms) ; and Hkewise with Maximilian, who was pai^ 
ticularly interested. So that in substance he promised 
himself money, honour, friends, and peace in the 
end.^ But those things were too fine to be fortunate 
and succeed in all parts ; for that great a&irs are 
commonly too rough and stubborn to be wrought 
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upon by the finer edges or points of wit. The King 
was likewise deceived in his two main grounds. For 
although he had reason to conceive that the counsel 
of France would be wary to put the King into a war 
against the heir apparent of France ; yet he did not 
consider that Charles was not guided by any of the 
principal of the blood or nobility,^ hut by mean men, 
who would make it their master-piece of credit and 
favour to give venturous counsels which no great 
or wise man durst or would. And for Maximilian, 
he was thought then a greater matter than he was ; 
his unstable and necessitous courses^ being not then 
known. 

After consultation with the ambassadors, who 
brought him no other news than he expected before 
(though he would not seem to know it till then), he 
presently summoned his Parliament,^ and in open Par^ 

' Tha tmnalKtion hds "a tins e tondlio primariii." According to 
Comines, those who governed Charles during the first fbur years of liis 
reign were " La Duo et Duchesse de Bourbon, et un Cluimbellun appelfi 
le seigneur de Graville, et nubes chambelans, qui en ce temps eurent 
grand ragns." (Liy. vii. c. 1.) 

3 Jforeji </»< tnito^i, et cunafua eb indiffenti<im mtim/ere temper iaatilet. 

* Polydore Vereil's words are " tuomm pWndpurt contocnUi cuncitio ; " 
by which he probebly meant, ss Hall certainly understood him to mean, 
that Henry summoned a Piirliamrnt. But as no Parliament was sum- 
moned between the 9th of November, 148T, and llie ISIh of January, 
UiS-e-, Bud as the series of negotiatione above detailed could not liave 
been gone throngb between September and November; and aa this "pt-irt' 
cipum concilium" is expressly mentioned as having met before the battle 
of St. Anbin, which was fought on the 28Ih of July, 14SB; It is clear that 
if he supposed it to be a Parliament (aa indeed he must have done, for he 
speaks of lamt bein;; passed by it) he has made a mistake somewhere. In 
supposing that the BUGCoars which Henry sent to Brittany were despatched 
immediately after the battle of St. Anbin, and before the death of the 
Duiie of Brittany, he was certainly mistaken. The Duke died on the Stb 
of September, 14S8; the soccours did not set out before March, 14B8-B. 

Modem historians have pointed out or avoided these mistakes ; bat have 
not, as it seems to me, discovered the true order and concatenation of 
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liament propounded tlie caDse of Brittaine to both 

eTenti. I think It will be foand thU this "pritir^um cOHtUiiim " before 
which Henry propounded the case oF Brittany, wu aot n FarliuceDt, bat , 
k" Grtai CBmcil! " (so called In contnulistliiotioQ to the "ordinu-y " or 
"continual council,'' and in those days well known it wema by chat 
name;) i. e. a council consisting not only of lords, ipiritnal and temporal, 
joined with the King's privy cunncil (as has been supposed) ; but also of 
principal persona of variona classes, inclailing lawyer^ burgeues, and 
merebants; composed in short of much tba same elements aa a Parlia- 
■nenti and specially summoned by the King for consultation In great af- 
fairs (for B fuller juitificatiou of which conjecture see Appendix No. I.); 

bassadors oat of France just ht/ort the bnttle of St. Aubin ; but the issue 
of that battle, with the events which immediately followed, including the 
Duke's death and the new pretensions of the French King (see note 1. 
p. 118): — and tbat the Kne of its meeting was the beginning of November, 
IISB, only two months after tbs Duke's death. We know from the Herald's 
iU[rative(Cott.MSS.JuLxu.fa.ie.) — an evidence almost conclnsive on 
such a point — that after Whitsuntiile in that year {which waa on the afith 
of May), "aUOu tmiimer ftdlaeitig " the King " bunted and sported him 
merely-," but that after keeping hia Allhallow-tide (Ist November) at 
Windsor, " be removed to Westminster, to Ihe grtUit amiiia thai oat many 
yen mOumU Ihe nans of parlianunt." We know from the same authority 
that " Uwre were at that season many ambassadors in England from for- 
eign conntiies." We know from Rymer that on the 11th of December fol- 
lowing, ambassadors were despatched tram England to France, to Brittany, 
to Spain, and to Flanders. We know that on the iSrd of December com- 
missions were out for raising a body of archers for Ihe succour of Brittany. 
We know that Parliament met on Ihe 18th of the following month, and 
voted liberal supplies for that enterprise. And we know lastly that soon 
after the Parliament broke np tliese succours were despatched. If then 
we suppose that Henry still hoped to carry his ends by negotiation until 
be heard of the battle of St Anbin; that the result of that battle was not 
only nnexpeeled, but so decisive Ibat it did in fact put an end to the war 
fbr the time (which is true; for the treaty of Verger, which established 
Charles in possession of all he had won, was concluded (D'ArgenCrd, xiii. 
18.) on the list August), and let): him no room for action, until the acces- 
sion of tbe young Dnchesa and the qoastiona arising thereupon opened a 
new chapter; that immediately upon this he summoned a Great Oouncil, 
partly that be might feel tbe sense of tbe nation, and partly that he might 
pledge them to the support of the war before he committed himself; and 
tbal it was to this Great Council that he now (i. t. in the beginning 
of November, 1188) proponnded the cHSe and appealed for advice; It will 
be found I think that the events hang together more naturally, and sait 
bettor witti the fixed data established by state documents. 
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houses by liis chancellor Morton ^ ArchbUhop of Can- 
terbuiy, who spake to this effect. 

I This fact is not mentioned by Polydore, nor 1 tiiinli by any of tlie 
CbroDiclers; bom wliich one may suspect that Bitcon had soma inde- 
pendent souroa or informatiOD with regard to this speech. The speech 
Iteelf however is of course to be taken, not kb a report of what the Chan- 
cellor really said, but aa a representation of what Bacon inuiginad that 
■uch a person, in sach circumstances, with such ends in view, would or 
Bboold have said. The same is to be undenlood of all the epeechea in the 
book; the amount of invention varying inversely a> the amouDt of actual 
inforroation. If he had had a full report of the speech actually apoken, ha 
would have giTsn, not a transcript certainly, but the suhslanee of it in (he 
best Bjid fewest words; stili keeping the form of the first person. Where 
he had no means of knowing more than the general tenoar and purpose of 
what was spaken, he would fill up the outline from his own head, and make 
a speech of such leoonrand purpose, — the best he could. It is this which 
pveg to these speeches their peculiar interest and value ; they are so many 
statements of the case as Bacon conceited it, viewed from the point at 
which the speakers stood, and presented in a dramatic form. 

This, I need hardly add, ie according to the old rule of historical com' 
poeitian, practised by all the classical historians, and distinctly explained 
and avowed by Thncydides, the beet and trustwortbiest of them ail; and 
Bacon could never have imagined that his speeches would be taken in any 
other sense. But since I find Dr. Henry gravely recording bis ta^Kion 
" that these speeches were made by the noble hisMrian who hath recorded 
them;" and the author of the chapter on "National Industry" in tha 
Ptelorial BitloTy of KngUind criticising and commenting upon and drawing 
inferences from the words of this speech, as if it bad been a document of 
Che time; and Lord Campbell treating it as a blemish in the work that It 
is " filled ap with proclamations and long apeecbea," |as if they were so 
much mbbisli; when the speeches are in fact the most original part of it); 
— 1 must suppose that the thing is not so well understood now-a-days as 
to make this note supertiuous. 

Whether the practice Is a good one or not, is another question. My own 
opinion is that the reader is less liable to be deceived by history written 
upon this principle than upon the modem plan, though the modem be ap- 
parently the more scrupulous. The records of the past are not complete 
enODgh to enable the most diligent historian to give n connected narrative, 
in which there shall not bs many parts resting npon guesses or inferences 
or unauthenticated rumours. He may guess for himself, or he may report 
other people's guessesj but guesses Cbeie must be. And if he be a wise 
man and curious about tha truth, those portions of bis narratiye which 
have most of his own will probably be nearest the trath. The advantage 
of the old practice is, that the Invention appears in the undisguised form 
of invention; whereas the modem practice, bv scrupulously eschewing 
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" My lords and masters, the King's Grace, our Sov- 
ereign Lord, hath commanded me to declare unto you 
the causes that have moved him at this time to summon 
this his Parhament ; which I shall do in few words ; 
craving pardon of his Grace and you all, if I perform 
it not as I would. 

" His Grace doth first of all let you know that he 
retaineth in thanWfiil memory the love and loyalty 
shewed to him by you at yonr last meeting,' in estab- 
lishment of his royalty, freeing and discharging of his 
partakers, and confiscation of hb traitors and rebels ; 
more than which could not come from subjects to their 
sovereign in one action. This he taketh so well at your 
hands, as he hath made it a resolution to himself to 
communicate with so loring and well approved subjects 

that whit remains is all fact; that when the writer tdla you what this 
man said or that man thought,— carefully keeping in the third person, or 
quoting from a previous writer, — he is telling you something that did 
really happen: whereas in most cases of the kind he is bat reporting his 
own or another man's coiijectare, Just as much as if he had sate down 
deliberately to compose a soliloquy or a speech in the first person. 

1 It seems therefore that Bocon believed this to be Henry's narnd Par- 
liament; the Parliament in S i/. VII.; nadvr whioh desoripClon he was no 
doubt ^miliar with the records of it. But he did not kuow, and had not 
periiapB any ready means of ascertain ing, in what month of Henry's third 
year, which eitended from August 2a, H8T, to August 21, USB, it met. 
We have seen that in speaking of the coronation of the Queen (p. 94.) he 
makes no alluaioD to the fact that this Parliament was than sitting! which 
considering its importance both as a legislative and as a money- voting 
Parliament, {for they granted — in consideration of the rebellion jost 
passed, I imagine, rather than of the war to come — two fifteenths and 
tenths,) he would nalnrally have done in that place. I have little doubt 
that, following Polydore'a narrative, as all previous historians had done, 
and not having access to the Parliament Rolls to convcl it by, he believed 
this second PariiamenC to have met in the summer of 1488. It must he 
supposed that authentic records as to the dste of Henry's Parllamenta 
were not easily accessible, when so diligent and origiusl an explorer as 
Stowe failed t« detect these errors. 
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in all aitairs that are of pmblic nature at home or 
abroad. 

" Two therefore are the causes of your present as- 
sembling: the one a foreign business ; the other matters 
of gOTemment at home, 

" The French King (as no doubt ye have heard) 
maketh at this present hot war upon the Duke of Brit- 
taine. His army is now before Nantes,' and holdeth 
it straitly besieged, being the principal city, if not in 
ceremony and preeminence, yet in strength and wealth, 
of that duchy : ye may guess at his hopes, by his at- 
tempting of the hardest part of the war first. The 
cause of this war he knoweth best. He alledgetb the 
entertaining and succouring of the Duke of Orleans 
and some other French lords, whom the King taketh 
for his enemies. Others divine of other matters. Both 
parts have by their ambassadors divers times prayed 
the King's aids ; the French King, aids or neutrahty ; 
the Britons, aids simply ; for so their case requireth. 
The King,- as a Christian Prince and blessed son of the 
holy church, hath offered himself as a mediator to treat 
a peace between them. The French King yieldeth to 

> This is consilient with Polydora's nflTratiye: bnt it is a mistake, wlmt- 
erer date yon assi)^ to " now." The sieee of Nantes had been rained on 
the 8th of August, 1487. (See note 1. p. lOB.) The Chancellor however, 

been assigned to him at the time Bacon supposed him to be speaking. 
The victory of St. Aubin had given Charles all, and more tban al], he 
originally pretended. The party of the Duke of Orleans was overtbrown; 
the Dnke himself was hia prisoner; he had been secured hy treaty io the 
poeeessioa of all the places he had won ; yet he wta now, upon the Duke 
of Briitany'8 death, olaitning the right of guardianship over the young 

town after town in Brittany. (See Dam, iii. p. 148., and oompnre tbn 
King's letter to Lord Onford, quoted in note p. 14S.; which shows how far 
(he French had adyiinced into Brittany before 'he end of March, H8B.) 
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treat, but will not stay the prosecution of the war. 
The Britons, that desire peace most, hearken to it 
least ; not upon confidenre or stlfthess, but upon dis- 
trust of true meaning ; seeing the war goes on. So as 
the King, after as much pains and care to eflfect a peace 
as ever he took in any business, not being able to re- 
move the prosecution on the one side nor the distrust 
on the other caused by that prosecution, hath let fall 
the treaty ; not repenting of it, but despairing of it 
now, as not likely to succeed. Therefore by this nar- 
rative you now understand the state of the question, 
whereupon the King prayeth your advice ; which is no 
other, but whether he shall enter into an auxiliary and 
defensive war for the Britons against France ? 

" And the better to open your understanding in this 
afiair, the King hath commanded me to say somewhat 
to you &om him of the persons that do intervene in 
this business ; and somewhat of the consequence there- 
of, as it hath relation to this kingdom ; and somewhat 
of the example of it in general ; making nevertheless 
no conclusion or judgment of any point, until his Grace 
liath received your faithful and politic advices. 

" First for the King our sovereign himself, who is 
the principal person you are to eye in this business ; his 
Grace doth profess that he truly and constantly desir- 
eth to reign in peace : but his Grace saith he will 
neither buy peace with dishonour, nor take it up at 
interest of danger to ensue ; but shall think it a good 
change, if it please God to change the inward troubles 
and seditions wherewith he hath been hitherto exer- 
cised into an honourable foreign war. 

" And for the other two persons in this action, the 
French King and the Duke of Brittaine, bia Grace doth 
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declare unto you, that they he the men unto whom he 
is of all other friends and allies most bouaden ; the one 
having held over him his hand of protection from the 
tyrant ; the other having reached forth unto him his 
hand of help for the recovery of his kingdom ; so that 
his affix:tioD toward them in his natural person is upon 
equal terms. And whereas you may have heard that 
his Grace was enforced to fly out of Brittaine into 
France for doubts of being betrayed ; his Grace would 
not in any sort have that reflect upon the Duke of 
Brittaine in defacement of his former benefits ; for that 
he is thoroughly informed that it was but the practice 
of some corrupt persons about him, during the time of 
his sickness, altogether without his consent or privity. 
But howsoever these things do interest his Grace in his 
particular, yet he knoweth well that the higher bond 
that tieth him to procure by all means the safety and 
welfare of his loving subjects, doth disinteress him of 
these obligations of gratitude, otherwise than thus ; 
that if his Grace be forced to make a war he do it 
without passion or ambition, 

" For the consequence of this action towards this 
kingdom, it is much as the French King's intention is. 
For if it be no more but to range his subjects to reason 
who bear themselves stout upon the strength of the 
Duke of Brittaine,* it is nothing to us. But if it be in 
the French King's purpose, — or if it should not be in 
his purpose, yet if it shall follow all one as if it were 
sought, — that the French King shall make a province 
of Brittaine and join it to the crown of France ; then 
it is worthy the consideration bow this may import 
England, as well in the increasement of the greatness 

1 Thii cltmas is orailted in Ihe tnnialntion. 
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of France, by the addition of such a country that 
stretcheth his boughs unto our seas, aa in depriving this 
nation and leaving it naked of so firm and assured con- 
federates as the Britons have always been. For then , 
it will come to pass that, whereas not long since this 
realm was mighty npon the continent, first in territory 
and after in alliance, in respect of Boi^ndy and Brit^ 
taine, which were confederates indeed, but dependent 
confederates ; ' now the one being already cast partly 
into the greatness of France and partly into that of 
Austria, the other is like wholly to be cast into the 
greatness of France ; and this island shall remain con- 
fined in effect within the salt waters, and girt ahoat 
with the coast countries of two mighty monarchs. 

" For the example, it resteth likewise upon the same 
question, upon the French King's intent. For if Brit- 
taine be carried and swallowed up by France, as the 
world abroad (apt to impute and construe the actions 
of Princes to ambition) conceive it will, then it is an 
example very dangerous and universal, that the lesser 
neighbour estate should be devoured of the greater. 
For this may be the case of Scotland towards England ; 
of Portugal towards Spain ; of the smaller estates of 
Italy towards the greater ; and so of Germany ; or as if 
some of you of the commons might not live and dwell 
safely besides some of these great lords. And the 
bringing in of this example will be chiefly laid to the 
King's charge, as to him that was most interested ^ and 
most able to forbid it.^ But then on the other side 
there is so fair a pretext on the French King's part 

' Fadtrati tx kujvi rtgni connliu pendente!. 

* So MS. 

■ Qui Ulud tHan cum iono repuilka hub imptdire mnzinie poluUtet. 
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(and yet pretext is never wanting to power) in regard 
the danger imminent to his own estate is such as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct the danger 
of the example ; for that the example of that which is 
done in a man's own defence cannot be dangerous, be- 
cause it is in another's power to avoid it. But in all 
this business, the King remits himself to your grave 
and mature advice, whereupon he purposeth to rely." 

This was the effect of the Lord Chancellor's speech 
touching the cause of Brittaine ; for the King had 
commanded him to cany it so as to affect the Parlia- 
ment towards the business ; but without engaging the 
King in any express declaration. 

The Chancellor went on : 

" For that which may concern the government at 
home, the King hath commanded me to say unto you ; 
that he thinketh there was never any King (for the 
small time that he hath reigned) had greater and jnster 
cause of the two contrary passions of joy and sorrow, 
than his Grace hath ; joy, in respect of the rare and 
visible fevours of Almighty God, in girting the impe- 
rial aword upon his side, and assisting the same his 
sword against all his enemies, and likewise in blessing 
him with so many good and loving servants and sub- 
jects, which have never failed to give him faithful 
counsel, ready obedience, and courageous defence ; sor- 
row, for that it hath not pleased God to suffer him to 
sheath his sword (as he greatly desired, otherwise than 
for administration of justice,) but that he hath been 
forced to draw it so ofl, to cut off traitorous and 
disloyal subjects, whom it seems God hath left (a" few 
amongst many good) as the Canaanites amongst the 
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people of Israel, to be thorns in their sides, to tempt 
and try them ; thou^ the end hath been always 
(God'a name be blessed therefore) that the destmction 
hath fallen npon their own heads. Wherefore his 
Grace saith that be seeth that it is not the blood spilt 
in the field that -will save tbe blood in the city ; nor 
the marshal's ' sword that will set this kingdom in per- 
fect peace : but that the true way is to stop the seeds 
of sedition and rebellion in their beginnings, and for 
that purpose to devise, confirm, and quicken good and 
wholesome laws against riots and unlawful assemblies 
of people and all combinations and confederacies of 
them by Kveries, tokens, and other badges of &ctious 
dependence ; that the peace of the land may by these 
ordinances, as by bars of iron, he soundly bound in 
and strengthened, and all force both in court, coim- 
tiy, and private houses be supprest. 

" The cw* hereof, which so much concemeth your- 
selves, and which the nature of the times doth instant- 
ly call for, his Grace commends to your wisdoms. 

" And because it is the King's desire that this peace 
wherein he hopeth to govern and maintain you, do not 
bear only nnto you leaves, for you to sit under the 
shade of them in safety, but also should bear you fruit 
of riches, wealth, and plenty ; therefore his Grace 
prays you to take into consideration matter of trade, 
as also the manufoctures of the kingdom, and to re- 
press the bastard and barren employment of moneys to 
usuiy and unlawfril exchanges ; that they may be (as 
their natural use is) turned upon commerce, and law- 
fid and roj^ trading ; and likewise that our people be 
set awork in arts and handicrafts, that the realm may 

> So ed. ISaa, The MS. hu " raarihaU; " which ia periiips right. 
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subsist more of itself, that idleness be avoided, and the 
draining out of our treasure for foreign manufactures 
stopped. But you are not to rest here only, but to 
provide further that whatsoever merchandise shall be 
brought in from beyond the seas may be employed 
upon the commodities of this land ; whereby the king- 
dom's stock of treasure may be sure to be kept from 
being diminished by any overtrading of the foreigner. 

" And lastly because the King ia well assured that 
you would not have hini poor that wishes you rich ; 
he doubteth not but that you will have care, as well 
to maintain his revenews of customs and all other 
natures, as ^ also to supply him with your loving aids, 
if the case shall so require : the rather for that you 
know the King is a good husband, and but a steward 
in eifect for the public, and that what comes irom you 
is but as moisture drawn from the earth, which gathers 
into a cloud and £ills back upon the earth again ; and 
you know well bow the kingdoms about you grow 
more and more in greatness, and the times are stir^ 
ring; and therefore not fit to find the King with an 
empty purse. More I have not to say to you, and 
wish that what hath been said had been better ex- 
pressed: but that your wisdoms and good affections 
will supply. God bless your doings."'' 

It was no hard matter to dispose and affect the Par- 
hament in this business ; " as well in respect of the 
emulation between the nations,' and the envy at the 
late growth of the French monarchy ; aa in regard 

I So Ed. ISia. The MS. bae "and also." 

1 Tbe Latin trBDslation adds Sane oraHemtia CaiKtUariui habtal. wm 
eorr^lam ccrit, ud toKdam el ptrgrictutm. 
B {. «. tbe business of Brittany. Ail iitud Britatinia negotium, 
* Jattr natioKti AngUa ti Catlia. 
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of the danger to suffer the French to make their ap- 
proaches upon England, by obtaining ao goodly a 
maritime province, fidl of sea-towns and havens, that 
might do mischief to the English, either by invasion 
or by interruption of traffic. 

The Parliament was also moved with the point of 
oppression ; for although the French seemed to speak 
reason,^ yet arguments are ever with multitudes too 
weak for suspicions. Wherefore they did advise the 
King roundly to embrace the Britons' quarrel, and to 
send them speedy aids ; and with much alacrity and 
forwardne^ granted to the King a great rate of sub- 
sidy * in contemplation of these aids. But the King, 

1 This might perhspa hSTO been said in July. 1«88 ; but hardly in No- 
Tember, after the Duke of Orleans and all tliiit party were ovorlhrown. 

» The PKrliament of NoTember, 1187, had granted (though not with 
•ny view to the esse of Brittany) two fifteenths and tenths. The Parlia- 
ment of January, 14B9-B, granted (and this was eipressly for Ilie sne- 
conre to Brittany) " the tenth penny on men's lands and goods movable " 
— arale whicb was aipected to prodnce 75,0001. But wliat could have 
been j(r«nted in November, 14SB, when there was no Parliament but only 
a Great Couooil? I take it that though a Great Council oonld not (prop- 
erly speaking) jroni a subsidy, yet the members composing it might have 
given the King eufficiant security, either by promise or by actual loan, 
that if a Parliament were summoned a subsidy would be granted. In the 
first year of Henry IV. a Great Council, summoned for advice on a ques- 
tion of pence or war, advised war, and (in order to avoid the neceasily of 
summonmg a Parliament and imposing a general tajt) agreed upon a granl 
of money from themselves. A Great Council, samraoned by Henry VII. 
in his twelfth year (as we shall see further on) to advise of war with ScoU 
land, advised war, and for means (o carry it on, lent [prested] the King 
" every one for his part great sameof ready money;" and reoommetided, it 
seams, the raising of 40,0001. more by privy seals. That Great Council sat 
from the 2«h of October to the 6th of November, 1498; and was followed 
by a Parliament, January 16, 149ft-7, which granted the King for the 
Scotch war two aids and two fifteens. That this was the course taken 
with regard to the Scotch war in 1198, is as certain, though it is not noticed 
in any of ourhiatoriea, as anything can be that happened so long ago: and 
I snppcss the same course to have been taken with regard to the case of 
Brittany, the occasions being in all respects analogous. It Is observable 
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both to keep a decency towards the French King, to 
whom he profeat himself to be obliged, and indeed 
desirous rather to show war than to make it, sent 
new solemn ambassadors' to intimate unto him the 
decree of his estates, and to iterate his motion that the 
French would desist from hostility ; or if war must 
follow, tj) desire him to take it in good part, if at the 
motion of his people, who were sensible of the cause 
of the Britons as their ancient friends and confeder- 
ates, he did send them succours ; with protestation 
nevertheless that, to save all treaties and laws of 
friendship, he had limited his forces,^ to proceed in 
aid of the Britons, but in no wise to war upon the 
French, otherwise than as they maintained the posses- 
sion of Brittaine. But before this formal amhassage 
arrived, the party of the Duke had received a great 

thst the old chronicler {Cott, Vitel. A. xvi. f, 191,), who wa» either 
Fabyan himBelf or FabyBn's Erent authority (for Fabyan's printed chron- 
icle of this reii^ is bnt an Bbstract from this MS.), being evidently aeon- 
temporary, and a citixec of London, attentive enough to matters of loan 
and taiation, says eipresaiy that at this Great Council {the nature of 
which he plainly underatood and did not nt alt confound it with the Par- 
liameut which followed, and which he notices in its place) " was ffrimttd 
unto the Klnji for the defence of the Scola 120,000f' And therefore it 
may very well bo that in like manner this " great rate of subsidy," that 
was given to Henry in contsmplallon of the aids to Brittany, wat (popu- 
larly Bpeaking) gratOti by the Greet Council of November, 1188, thoogli 
the legal authority for levying it had to wait for the Parliament which 
met in the following JanuK-y. 

■ This again comeB from Polydore; an error in point of dale growing 
out of the previotM error with regard to the Council. ' There are no tracee 
in BymerofBuchanembassyin July, 1486; but on the IlOi of December 
followinK, — between the breaking up of the Gieat Council and the issu- 
ing of the commission for levying a body of archers for the inccour of 
Brittany, — Christopher irnwiok, Thomas Wards, and Steplion Fryoo 
were sent to treat a peace between Enginnd and France, and also between 
France and the Duchess of Brittany. And this was no doubt the lolemn 
embassy here spoken of. 

1 Ct^it maa iiajKTart in amino kiAere. 
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blow, and grew to manifest declination. For near the 
town of St. Alban in Biittaine & battle had been 
given, where the Britons were overthrown, and the 
Dute of Orleans and the Prince of Orange taken 
prisoners, there being slain on the Britons' part six 
thousand men, and amongst them the Lord Woodvile, 
and almost all his soldiers, valiantly fighting. And 
of the French part, one thousand two hundred, with 
their leader James Galeot a great commander. 

When the news of this battle came over into Eng- 
land, it was time for the King (who now ' had no 
subterfiige to continue further treaty, and saw before 
his eyes that Brittaine went so speedily for lost, con- 
trary to his hopes ; knowing also that with his people 
and foreigners both, he sustained no small envy and 
disreputation for his former delays,) to dispatch with 
aU possible speed his succours into Brittaine ; which 
he did under the conduct of Robert Lord Brooke, to 
the number of eight thousand, choice men and well 
armed ; who having a fair wind, in few hours land- 
ed in Brittaine, and joined themselves forthwith to 
those Briton forces that remained after the defeat, 
and marched straight on to find the enemy, and en- 
camped fast by them. The French wisely husband- 
ing the possession of a victory, and well acquainted 
with the courage of the English, especially when they 
are fresh, kept themselves within their trenches, being 
strongly lodged, and resolved not to give battle. But 
meanwhile to harass and weary the English, they did 
upon all advantages set upon them with their light 
horse ; wherein nevertheless they received commonly 
loss, especially by means of the English archers. 
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But upon these achievements Francis Duke of Britp 
taine deceased ; an accident that the King might easily 
have foreseen, and ought to have reckoned upon and 
provided for ; but that the point of reputation, when 
news first, came of the battle lost, (that somewhat 
must be done) did overbear the reason of war. 

After the Duke's decease, the principal persons of 
Brittaine, partly bought, partly thro' fection, put all 
things into confiision ; so as the English not finding 
head or body with whom to join their forces, and 
being in jealousy of friends as well as in danger of 
enemies, and the winter begun, returned home five 
months after their landing.' So the battle of St. Al- 

1 All this comes from Polydore, and appeurs to be quite wrong, Tho 
tnia Btorj would hnie totd mach better ; being much more consistent vitb 
Bscon'e idea of Henry's character and pohcy. It is true that Henry had 
shown some want of foresight in not perceiving the imminence of the 
danger which threatened Brittany, and that he had thereby let t&e time 
slip when he might have interfered most efieclually to preserve her against 
the encroachment of Prance. But it is not at all true that he allowed 
himself to be hurried by popular clamour and a desire to save appear- 
ances into an ill-considered and fmitlsss enterprise. 

Till he heard of the battle of St, Aubiu {Zeth of July, 14S8) he hod 
hoped to save Brittany by negotiation. That battle took him by surprise, 
not aipecting to be called npon for immediate interference by arms, and 

land and the aoceasion of a. new King in the middle of the preceding 
month left him ui doubt vhat he was to expect from that side); and it 
was than too tale. The blow was too decisive to he retriaved by an army 
of assistRQcei and even If Henry had been disposed to help Che Duke of 
Brittany in that way, it would not have been in his power ; before he 
could have got his army ready, the Duke had hound himself by the treaty 
of Verger, or Sabl^ as it is sometimes called, (AugQSt 21, 1188), not to call 
in foreign auxiliaries. It was not till after the Duke's death (September 
B, H88), when the French King had shown himself not content to rest upon 
his recent advantages, hut wes evidently aiming to possess himself of the 
entire duchy, that Henry determined to take more active measures for the 
purpose of checking him. The winter being then so near that nothing 
more could be done on either aide for that season, he had plenty of time 
before blm ; but he used it for preparation, not fur delay. He first, by his 
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ban, the death of the Duke, and the retire of the 
Knglish succours, were (ajler some time) the causes 
of the loss of that duchy ; which action some ac- 
counted as a blemish of the King's judgment, but 
most but as the misfortune of his times. 

But howsoever the temporary fruit of the Parlia- 
ment in their aid and advice given for Brittaine, took 
not nor prospered not ; yet tlie lasting fruit of Parlia- 
ment, which is good and wholesome laws, did prosper, 

Qraat Caancll, made himself sura of the aupport of his people. He then 
proceeded la make bis terms with Brittany ; careful and rather hard lerma, 
(Valued to secure him againat pecaoiarj loia. At the same time he gave 
the French King dae vaming of his coarse; nod made arraiigBments with 
Flandere and Spaia for concerted action. Lastly, he summoned his Parlia- 
ment and obtained a format vote of supply ; and as soon as the season was 
br enongh advanced for a new campaign, he had a bod; of 6000 archers 
ready to sail. So that all thingi were cared for, and yet no time lost. 

Nor can it be said Ihat his measures were unsuccessful; as 1 sliall ex- 
plain in a subsequent note; for lo explain it here would confuse onr dates 
by anticipating the events of the next year. It is enough in this place to 
remember that at the time of which Bacon Is now speaking, namely the 
winter of 1488, the English force, instead of returning nnsnccessful, was 
only preparing Co go; and that the matters related in the following pages 
all look place either before the expedition or while it was goin)( on. 

The story of the relnm of the English succours after an unsucoesiful 
cttrnpaign within five months of their setting out, grew probubly out of 

learn n-om the Potion XefUrt (vol. T. p. 3GG.]. About the end of January, 
H8B-9, a month or more before the forces under Lord Brooke were ready 
to Bail, some gentlemen did go over to Brittany, but returned to Kngland 
immediately without having landed; finding the French too strong prob- 
ably for BO small a force. " Those gentlemen " (says Margery Paston, 
writing from London nn the 10th of February, H88-0 — not 118T-B, as Che 
editor supposes) " that took shipping to have gone over into Bretaigne 
upon a fortnight ago — that is to say, Sir Richard Edgeoomb, Ihe Comp- 
troller, Sir Robert Clifford, Sir John Trobylvytle, and John Motion, Ser- 
jeant porter, — be arrived again upon the coast of England, save only Sir 
Kchard Edgecomb, who landed in Bretaigne and there was In a town 
called Morlaix, which anon upon his coming was besieged with the 
Frenchmen, and so eacsped hardly with his life; the which town the 
Frenchmen have gotten, and also the town called Brest; bowbelt the 
castle holdeth, ai we hear say." 
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and doth jet continue til] this day.^ For according 
to the Lord Chancellor's admonition, there were that 
Parliament* divers excellent laws ordained, concern- 
ing the points which the King recommended. 

First, the authority of the Stap-chamber, which be- 
fore subsisted by the ancient common laws of the 
realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of Par- 
liament.' This court is one of the sagest and noblest 
institutions of this kingdom. For in the distribnfjon 
of courts of ordinary justice, (besides the high court 
of Parliament,) in which distribution the King's bench 
holdeth the pleas of the crown ; the Common-place, 
pleas civil ; * the Exchequer, pleas concerning the 
King's revenew ; and the Chancery, the Pretorian 
power for mitigating the rigour of law, in case of ex- 
tremity, by the conscience of a good man ; there was 
nevertheless always reserved a high and preeminent 
power to the King's counsel in causes that might in 
example or consequence concern the state of the com- 
monwealth ; which if they were criminal, the counsel 
used to sit in the chamber called the Star-chamber ; if 
civil, in the white-chamber or White-hall. And as the 
Chancery had the Pretorian power for equity, so the 

1 So US. Ed. 1633 bas " (o this day." 

s This Is a farther proof that Buoon supposed the esse of Brittany to 
hava been propounded in Henry's lecond PartiHinent. Almost all th« laws 
which are mentioned In the following paragraphs were passed by the Pai^ 
liament which met on the Tlh Novemher, 148T: jnst a year before the 
meeting of the Qreal Connoll. 

« 8 e. T. c, 1. 

* A Tery politic distribntion, according to the translation, ft qvi Cnria 

Cbmnunig, Ulilmi eivilibtii i curio Scaecarti, cotuii qua ad rtditut et prontn- 
(■( rtgii ^.cinnt ; tt Curia Cnnctllioia, cnuiii qta mitigiaioaem rigorit 
juris e^ arlatrio boni viri, nd exenplun juris Pratorii^ neren^w, poHiice 
admixhim asiii/nala tunl. 
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Star-chamber had the Censoriaa power for odences 
under the degree of capital. This conrt of Star- 
chamber is compounded of good elements ; for it con- 
sisteth of four kinds of persons ; counsellors, peers, 
prelates, and chief judges : it discemeth also princi- 
pally of four kinds of causes ; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of stellionate, and the inchoations or middle 
acts towards crimes capital or hainous not actually 
committed or perpetrated. But that which was prin- 
cipally ^med at by this act was force,' and the two 
chief supports of force, combination of multitudes, and 
maintenance or headship of great persons. 

From the general peace of the country the King's 
care went on to the peace of the King's house, and the 
secnrity of his great officers and counsellors. But this 
law ^ was somewhat of a strange composition and tem- 
per. That if any of the King's servants under the 
degree of a lord, do conspire the death of any of the 
K^ig'a counsel, or lord of the realm, it is made capi- 
tal.* This law was thought to be procured by the 
Lord Chancellor, who being a stem and haughty 
man, and finding be bad some mortal enemies in 
court, provided for bis own safety ; drowning the 
envy of it in a general law, by communicating tbe 
privilege with all other counsellors and peers ; and 
yet not daring to extend it further than to the King's 
servants in check-roll, lest it should have been too 
harsh to the gentlemen and other commons of the 
kingdom, who might have thought their ancient liberty 
and the clemency of the laws of England invaded, if 
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the vnU in any case o/feloruf ^ should be made the deed. 
And yet the reason which the act yieldeth (that is to 
say, that he that conspireth the death of connsellors 
may be thought indirectly and by a mean to conspire 
the death of the King himself} is indifferent to all 
Buhjecta as well as to servants in conrt. But it seem- 
eth this sufficed to serve the Lord Chancellor's tora at 
this time ; but jet he lived to need a general law ; for 
that he grew afterwards as odious to the country as 
he was then to the court. 

Prom the peace of the King's house the King's care 
extended to the peace of private houses and famihea ; 
for there was an excellent moral law ^ moulded thus : 
The taking and carrying away of women forcibly and 
a^inst their will (except female wards and bond- 
women) was made capital : the Parliament wisely 
and justly conceiving, that the obtaining of women 
by force into possession^ (howsoever afterwards assent 
might follow by allurements) was bnt a rape drawn 
forth in length, because the first force drew on all the 
rest. 

There was made also another law * for peace in gen- 
erai, and repressing of murders and manslau^ters, and 
was in amendment of the common laws of the realm ; 
being this : That whereas by the common law the 
King's suit, in case of homicide, did expect the year 
and the day, allowed to the party's suit by way of ap- 
peal ; ^ and that it was fonnd by experience that the 

1 i. e. In any case under the degree of trettaon — afiai quamin criminibv 

■3 H. 7. c. S. 

B Abripien^Jmniivu per n'fn M pottAmonen ^zfrnneorufR, 
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partjr was many times compounded with, and many 
times wearied with the suit, so that in the end such 
suit was let &II ; and by that time the matter was in 
a manner forgotten, and thereby prosecution at the 
King's suit by indictment (which is ever \)es,i flagrante 
cri-mine) neglected ; it was ordained ' that the suit by 
indictment might be taken as well at any time within 
the year and the day as after ; not prejudicing never- 
theless the party's suit. 

The King began also then, as well in wisdom as in 
justice, to pare a little the privilege of clergy ; ordain- 
ing that clerks convict should be burned in the hand,' 
— both because they might taste of some corporal pun- 
ishment, and that they might carry a brand of infiimy. 
But for this good act's sake, the King himsdf was 
after branded by Parkin's proclamation for an exe- 
crable breaker of the rites of holy church. 

Another law was made for the better peace of the 
country, by which law the King's officers and &nner8 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in case of unlaw- 
ful retainer * or partaking in routs and unlawfiil assem- 
blies. 

These were the laws that were made for repressing 
of force, which those times did chiefly require ; and 
were so prudently framed as they are found fit for all 
succeeding times, and so continue to this day. 

1 So ed . leaa. The MS. h»a " orderad." 

1 4 H. T- c. 13. T)i[s therefore belongs to Ihs jear 1489-90. Bacon per- 
hB{ta confounded these tiro eesHionti there being no hint in Polydore of a 
tarliament beiBg cglled in January, "88-9, " Clerks oonvict " are clergy 
coDTicted of cepitol crimes. Clerici coptalu cfiniinu coaacii. Tliie tat 
was passed nt the last meeting of this Parliament^ Jan. Sllth-.-Feb. 3Tth, 
1189-90. See Slai. of Stahn, p. GZ4. note. 

> Sf/oniuJiluf tuaHum atii aJiorurn, niii domeMliei euenC, tt aggrtgarent 
3 H. T. c. IS. 
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There were also nmde good and politic laws that 
Parliament against usury,' which is the bastard use 
of money ; and against unlawful chievances and ex- 
changes,^ which is bastard usury ; and also for the 
security of the King's customs ; and for the employ- 
ment of the procedures of foreign commodities, brought 
in by merchants strangers,^ upon the native commodi- 
ties of the realm ; together with some other laws of 
less importance. 

But howsoever the laws made in that Parliament 
did bear good and wholesome fruit ; yet the subsidy 
granted at the same time bore' a fruit that proved 
harsh and bitter. All was inned at last into the 
King's bam ; but it was after a storm. For when 
the comniissioners entered into the taxation of the 
subsidy in Yorkshire and the bishoprick of Durham, 
the people upon a sudden grew into great mutiny, and 
said openly that they bad endured of late years a thou- 
sand miseries, and neither could nor would pay the 
subsidy. This no doubt proceeded not simply of any 
present necessity, but much by reason of the old hu- 
mour of those countries, where the memory of King 
Richard was so strong, that it lay like lees in the 
bottom of men's hearts, and if the vessel was bat 
stirred it would come up ; and no doubt it was partly 
also by the instigation of some fectious malcontents 

* JlUdia txceaaiia tl amiractia^cloi, B H. T. c. 7. 

» So MS. Ed. leaa has " merchant etraiigers." See note 3. p. 3M, 

• So MS. Ed. 1622 has"bare." The events which follow were cer- 
tainly in the eprioK of 1189. I preaunie therefore that the tax which 
OBUBed the combuBtion wns that of the tenth peao; upon lands and goods 
moTeable, granted in the Parliament of January, 1188-9, not the two 

'is and tenths granted In 1187. 
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that bare principal * stroke amongst them. Hereupon 
the conunissioners, being somewhat astonished, deferred 
the matter unto the Earl of Northumberland, who was 
the principal man of authority in those parts. The 
Earl forthwith wrote unto the court, signifying io the 
King plainly enough in what flame he found the people 
of those countries, and praying the King's direction. 
The King wrote back peremptorily that he would not 
have one penny abated of that which had been granted 
to him by Parliament ; both because it might encour- 
age other countries to pray the like release or mitiga- 
tion ; and t^efly because he would never endure that 
the base multitude should frustrate the authority of 
the Parliament, wherein their votes and consents were 
concluded. Upon this dispatch from court, the Earl 
assembled the principal justices and freeholders of the 
country ; and speaking to them in the^ imperious 
language wherein the King had written to him, which 
needed not (save that an harsh business was unfortu- 
nately Mleu into the hands of a harsh man), did not 
only irritate the people, but make them conceive by 
the stoutness and bangbtiness of delivery of the King's 
errand,^ that himself was tbe author or principal per- 
suader of that counsel : whereupon the meaner sort 
routed together, and suddenly assailing^ the earl in 
his house, slew him* and divers of his servants ; and 
rested not there, but creating for thdr leader Sir John 
Egremond, a &ctious person, and one that had of a 



1 So ed. laea. Tbe MS. h*g " princlpollj." 

1 So MS. Ed. 1633 baa "Uiat." 

■ Ex actrbilaie vtrhomm tjvi qua tanguam rtgit iptiiu etrba rilultra 

•Soed-ien. TbsMS. hM<'a*uitled." 

* This, acooiding to Stave, «u on the asth oT April, 1469. 
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long time borne an ill talent towarda the King,' and 
being animated abo by a base fellow, called Jolin 
a Chamber, a very boutefeu, who bore much sway 
amongst the vulgar and populace,^ entered into open 
rebellion, and gave out in flat terms that they would 
go against King Henry and fight with him for the 
maintenance of their liberties. 

When the King was advertised of this new insurrec- 
tion (being almost a fever that took him every year), 
after his manner little troubled therewith, he sent 
Thomas Earl of Surrey (whom he had a little before 
not only released out of the Tower and pardoned, but 
also received to especial feivour) with a competent power 
against the rebels, who fought with the principal band 
of them and defeated them, and took alive John a 
Chamber their firebrand. As for Sir John Egremond, 
he fled into Flanders to the Lady Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, whose palace was the sanctuary and receptacle 
of all traitors against the King. John a Chamber was 
executed at York in great state ; for he was hanged 
upon a gibbet raised a stage higher in the midat of a 
square gallows, as a. traitor paramount ; and a number 
of his men that were his chief complices were hanged 
upon the lower story round about him ; and the rest 
were generally pardoned. Neither did the King him- 
self omit his custom to be first or second in all his war- 
like exploits, making good his word which was usual 
with him when he heard of rebels, (that he desired but 
to see them). For immediately after he had sent down 

> Ed. IBM hsi "popular." Id tha MS. tha word seemB to haxB bo«n 
originBllj written " populare ; " but the r bag apparently been corrected 
Into c. See p. IBO. wbere th« Bume error bas been oorrecled in the aama 
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the Earl of Surrey, he marehed towards them himself 
in person. And although in his journey he heard 
news of the victory, yet he went on as &r as York,^ 
to pacify and settle those countries: and that done, 
returned to London, leaving the Earl of Surrey for his 
lieutenant in the northern parts, and Sir Richard Tun- 
stal for his principal commissioner to levy the subsidy, 
whereof he did not remit a denier. 

About the same time ' that the King lost so good a 
servant as the Earl of Northumberland, he lost like- 
wise a &ithiul &iend and ally of James the Third 
King of Scotland by a miserable disaster. For this' 
unfortunate Prince, after a long smother of discontent 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, break- 
ing forth at times into seditions and alterations of 
court, was at last distressed by them, having taken 
arms and surprised the person of Prince James his son 
(partly by force, partly by threats that they would 
otherwise deliver up the kingdom to the King of En^ 
land^ to shadow their rebellion, and to be the titular 

1 Ha " departed from Hertlbrd towu^ls the north " on the 32nd of May. 
(Lei. iv. p. 349.); about two monthi after the fbrces Bailed for Brit( any. We 
are to remember tbarefore that tha war In Brittany wiis fpiing on at the 
■ams lima witfa this rebellion. Bacon thonght that the force* bnd returned 
to Enjtlutd two or three months before, and was not aware that Henry had 
any other important bueineai on his hand* at Ihie time. 

* Thia la another error o( date, which came from Polydore Vergil, and 
«aa adopted by all our old chronicleri. James III. was killed on the 11th 
of June, 1488, nearly seven weeks before the battle of St. Aubin; while 
Henry was endeavoaring to mediate between the King of Frsnce and the 
Duke of Brittany, and had so far snooeeded as to canse a temporary snspen- 
■ion of hoatilltles. See note 1. p. 113. It is of some importance to remem- 
ber the trae date; became so great a change in Scotland, fraught with 
inch uncertain consequences, obliged Henry to look well to his borders 
and strengthen Berwick, and materially atfeoted the state of the qaeslion 
with regard to France. 

* So ed. ISaa. The MS. haa " the." 
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and painted head of those anns.^ Whereupon the 
Ejng (finding himself too weak) sought unto King 
Heniy, as also unto the Pope and the King of France, 
to compose those troubles between him and his sub- 
jects. The Kings accordingly interposed their mediar 
tions in a round and princely manner," not only by 
way of request and persuasion, but also by way of prot^ 
estation and menace, declaring that they thought it to 
be the common cause of all Kings, if subjects should 
be sufiered to give laws unto their sovereign ; and that 
they would accordingly resent it and revenge it. But 
the rebels, that had shaken off the greater yoke of 
obedience, had likewise cast away the lesser tie of 
respect ; and fury prevailing above fear, made answer, 
that there was no talking of peace except their' King 
would resign his crown. Whereupon (treaty of accord 
taking no place) it came to a battle at Bannocksboum 
by Strivelin. In which battle the King transported 
with wrath and just indignation, inconsiderately fight- 

of pareathesls either in the MS. or in the edition of 1631; and the MS. has 
a comma Bfter " tiireata " and no stop after " England :" which, if it were 
right, ironld enggest a. ditTerent meanlcg. Bnt the Latin tranebitlan re- 
moves the ambigait}', and shows that the pnnctnation which I have snbsU- 
tQted expreraea (be intended oonatmction. Bi^mdm arma cOHlra turn 
fWDfiMniRf, ttJacoUFrineipU^lii fuipertoaam min^nvnuo intra pi*filaieiii 
tuam ndeffenHd^ partim Pt partim minu ; tjdtrminantetj H aUUr regitum TO 
taOBut Rtgii AasHa tradUtavt, Eo antem comSio hoc miiliebaatKr, U rtdel- 
Kunetn nam ttbvtlareiU, litgut Princrpt tiluiart tt pictvm qaoddam eaput re- 
idSonit^trtt. Compare BucJiauan, Ser. Scot, ffitt, xii. fiS. 

1 J/vdo hoHorifieo tf gyi rtga magniH dtcertl. Tytler, who mendons 
James's applioalioa to France and to Rome (ral. ir. p. SIT.), says oothlnji; 
about Henry. The ciTGumatances here detailed come fVom Speed (p- 
TS6.); who qnotea as hii anthority John Leslie, Bishop of Bosh. A letter 
in the Faston correspondence, dated the ISth of May, I4BS, mentions " an 
ambassador from the King of Soots, who li now in great tronble about his 
son and other lords of bis land." Vol. v. p. Sfl9. 

< So MS. Ed. leza baa " the." 
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ing and precipitating tlie chu'ge before his whole num- 
bers came up to him, was, notwithstandiiig the con- 
traiy espress and strait commandment of the Prince 
his son, slain in the pursuit, being fled to a t"ill situate 
in the field where the battle was fought. 

As for the Pope's ambassy, which was sent by 
Adiian de Castello an Italian' legate, (and perhaps 
as those times were might have prevailed more,) it 
came too late for the ambassy, but not for the am 
bassador. For passing through England and being 
honourably entertained and received of King Henry 
(who ever applied himself with much respect to the 
see of Rome), he fell into great grace with the King, 
and great familiarity and friendship with Morton the 
Chancellor. Insomuch as the King taking a liking 
to him, and finding him to his mind,^ preferred him 
to the bishoprick of Hereford, and afterwards to that 
of Bath and Wells, and employed him in many of his 
a^rs of state that had relation to Rome. He was a 
man of great learning,' wisdom, and dexterity in busi- 
ness of state ; and having not long after ascended to 
the degree of cardinal, paid the King large tribute 
of his gratitude in diligent and judicious advertise- 
ment* of the occurrents of Italy. Nevertheless in the 
end of his time he was partaker of the conspiracy 
which cardinal Alphonso Petrucci- and some other 
cardinals had plotted against the life of Pope Leo. 
And this ofience, in itself so hainous, was yet in him 
aggravated by the motive thereof; which was not 

1 El fliM reftu nil ulUem/</rt tredau. 

1 The Latin CnwalUlon goes further and oalla h<m a great mitn. Ctrtt 
vir magnmfnt Aikiaintt el maita tni^tioiit, ^c. pmdUu*. 

* A long letter of Ibia kind from Adrian to Henry, dated llh Jnoe, IBM, 
ia Btm to be seen Id the Cotton collection. (Cleo. ill. fo. ITl.). 
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malice or discontent, but an aspiring mind to the 
papacy.' And in this height of impiety there wanted 
not an intermixture of levity and folly, for that (as 
was generaUy believed) he was animated to expect 
the papacy by a fetal mockery ; the prediction of a 
sooth-sayer ; which was, That one thould succeed Pope 
Leo, whose Tiame should be AMan, an aged man of 
mean birth and of greai learning and wisdom; by 
which character and figure he took himself to be 
described ; though it were fulfilled of Adrian the 
Fleming, son to* a Duteh brewer, cardinal of Top- 
toaa, and preceptor unto Charles the Fifth ; the same 
that, not changing his christen-name, was afterwards 
called Adrian the Sixth. 

But these things happened in the year following, 
which was the fifth of this King.* But in the end 
of the fourth year the King had called again his 
Parliament,* not as it seemeth for any particular occa- 
sion of state : but the former Parliament* being ended 
somewhat suddenly (in regard of the preparation for 
Brittaine), the King thought he had not remunerated 
his people sufficiently with good laws, (which ever- 

< AnJ>itioBefadaaMincea£popatitm. 

s So MS. Ed. IS3J has "of," 

■ Henr7'a Afth year exteaded fh>m 32ad Aa^st, 14Gfl, to Stst August, 
1480. "Thflae tbingB" therefore mutt mean the favour and prafennent 
of Adrian. 

* Meaning pTobnlily the lesiioD of October, ItSB; and perhaps confoaod- 
ing It with the prevlooa session in the Januar; preceding, of which there 
is no notice in Poiydore or in any of the succeeding chroniciera. That 
Parliament had been prorogued on the SSrd of Febmary, 149S-9, and met 
again on the 14th of October following, — the beginning of Henry's fifth 

<• Meaning the Parlisment which Bacon tappoitdU> have been called En 
June or July, 1488; and to which he refer? the acts passed by the Parlia- 
ment of November, 14BT. Understand it of the session of Janoary, '8S-B, 
and the words are correct enough. 
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more was Ms retribution for treasure) : and finding 
by the insurrection in the north, there was discon- 
tentment abroad in respect of the subsidy, he thought 
it good for^ to give his subjects yet further content- 
ment and comfort in that kind. Certainly his times 
for good commonwealths laws did excel ; so as he 
may justly be celebrated for the best lawgiver to this 
nation after King Edward the First. For his laws 
(whoso marks them well) are deep and not vulgar ; 
not made upon the spin: of a particular occasion for 
the present, but out of providence of the future; to 
make the estate of his people stiD more and more 
happy, after the manner of the legislators in ancient 
and heroical times. 

First therefore he made a law suitable to hia own 
acts and times. For as himself had in his person 
and marriage made a final concord in the great suit 
and title for the crown ; so by this law he settled 
the like peace and quiet in the^ private possessions 
of the subjects: ordaining, That Fines thenceforth 
should be final to conclude all strangers rights ; ^ and 
that upon fines levied, and solemnly proclaimed, the 

I So MS, Ed. IBM omits "for." 

' So ed. isaa. Tho MS. omita " the." 

* i IL T. c. S*., passed in Febmniy, 1469-90. See StaMet tf Ike Sealm, 

Readers that are not Imraed in the law may porhapa find the Latin 
Msier to ODderBtand than the English- OnHttatam at enim vi Finet q]ist 
'oocant {good gtiait at tuauaeiioTot cujaidain toleanii) Fevera^nalea eaieni ad 
jura noH partium tan/am ltd aUomm omnitHR actiaguenda ; Ua lamtn tit poii 
Jinet kujuimo^ leeaiot, et toknniter proctaHiWi, haieret lubdiltii Epatium 
i^MR^ dmutnaa potl ftbttun mum deBolatum, ad jm (twin i-ecupcrawAirn out 
mJtem Rwficandiim ; gaod n pnxtermuiiiet,Jure juo in perpeiavm txcluderetm; 

The Index PiwainIortHn expiains vfaat a "flue" is: viz. inifrumenlum 
qua hareiSlalei trant/erantur, eamjve habei vim at omnium jura, <f intra 
(oapiti turn agant, exiitigual. 
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subject should have his time of watch for five years 
after his title accrued ; which if he forepassed, his right 
should be bound for ever after; with some exception 
nevertheless of minors, married women, and such in- 
competent persons. This statute did in effect but 
restore mi ancient statute of the reahn, which was 
itself also made but in affirmance of the common law. 
The alteration had been by a statute commonly called 
the statute of non-claim,^ made in the time of Edward 
the Third. And surely this law* was a kind of prog- 
nostic of the good peace which since his time hath (for 
the most part) continued in this kingdom until this 
day. For statutes of non-claim are fit for times of 
war, when men's heads are troubled, that they cannot 
intend their estate ; but statutes that quiet possessions 
are fittest for times of peace, to extinguish suits and 
contentions ; which is one of the banes of peace. 

Another statute was made of singular policy; for 
the population apparently,^ and (if it be thoroughly 
considered) for the soldiery and militar forces of the 
realm. Indosures at that time began to be more fre- 
quent, whereby arable land (which could not be ma- 
nured* without people and femilies) was turned into 

I Ltx at fws tub tenipora btUi, cum honaaeijuri no aturtndo pltnimqiit 
mm vaearenl, lata eral, ti vim Uiam jf biibii deatnail ,- gw» lamea poUea per 
aHadtlatultim rtttUutbaiur. (Indix ViKab.) 

*i.e. tbiB law or Hcdij VII. Mi Ux dejln&ui lemndu. 

* i. «. raanifeatly tending to the inereaaB of population. IncTtraenttm 
pcpvU regni maaifaki .... promoBmi. 1 H. T. c. IB.; puaed In Feb- 
maiy, 1489-90. 

*i.i. comvBtsd: the •nari not taaring jet lost Ita general meaning. So 
Adam speak* to Eve {Par. Lnt, It. 627.) of 
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pasture, wliicli was easily rid by a few herdsmen ; and 
tenancea for years, lives, and at will, (whereupon much 
of the yeomanry lived,) were turned into demesnes.' 
This bred a decay of people, and by consequence a 
decay of towns, churches, tithes, and the like. The 
King likewise knew ftdl well, and in no wise forgot, 
that there ensued withal upon this a decay and diminu- 
tion of subsidies and taxes ; for the more gentlemen 
ever the lower books of subsidies. In remedying of 
this inconvenience the King's wisdom was admirable ; 
and the Parliament's at that time, Inclosures they 
would not forbid, for that had been to forbid the im- 
provement of the patrimony of the kingdom ; * nor 
tillage they would not compel ; for that was to strive 
with nature and utility : ^ but they took a course to 
take away depopulating inclosures and depopulating 
pasturage,^ and yet not that by name,* or by any impe- 
rious express prohibition, but by consequence. The 
ordinance was, That aU houses of husbandry, that 
were used with* twenty acres of ground and upwards, 
should be maintained and kept up for ever ; together 
with a competent proportion of land to be used and 
occupied with them, and in no wise to be severed from 
them (as by another statute, made afterwards in his 
successor's time, was more ftdly declared) : this upon 

1 t. e. lands kapt by the lord of the manor in hia own hands. Poaet- 

* i. t, by meaaB of a more produolivo oaUivaUon. Soli callaram /rtic- 

> Dim fuiura ^aa et refma pugnare. 

* L e, snob kinds of enclosm«9 and pistonige as manifestly induced 
depopnlatioa. Ctauiurat ttmlam tt patata qva rfrpopuJofioReta Hguido 
iiwtliA/BU. 

1 So MS. Kd. 1623 bHS " not by that name." 

* i. c that had annexed to them. Quibai /»<rin( atmtaa. 
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forfeiture to be taken, not by way of popular action, 
but by seiznre of the land itself by the King and lords 
of the fee, as to half the profits, till the houses and 
lands were restored. By this meana the houses being 
kept up did of necessity enforce a dweller; and the pro- 
portion of land for occupation being kept up, did of 
necessity enforce that dweller not to be a beggar or 
cottager, but a man of some substance, that might keq) 
hinds and servants, and set the plough on going. This 
did wonderfully concern the might and mannerhood ^ 
of the kingdom, to have farms as it were of a standard, 
sufficient to maintain an able body out of penury, and 
did in effect amortise a great part of the lands of the 
kingdom tmto the hold and occupation of the yeomanry 
or middle people, of a condition between gentlemen and 
cottagers or peasants. Now how much this did ad- 
vance the militar power of the kingdom, is apparent by' 
the true principles of war and the examples of other 
kingdoms. For it hath been held by the general opin- 
ion of men of best judgment in the wars (howsoever 
some few have varied, and that it may receive some 
distinction of case) that the principal strength of an 
army consisteth in the infantry or foot. And to make 
good infantry, it requireth men bred not in a servile or 
indigent fashion, but in some free and plentifnl manner. 
Therefore if a state run most to noblemen and gentle- 
men, and that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but 
as their workfolks or" labourers, or else mere cottagers 
(which are but housed beggars), yon may have a good 



I So both the MS. and the ei, of 1822. I do not retae7iib«r to hiive met 
with the word anywhere else. The translation gives — Hoc papuK nu- 
menun mirii modii aug^al, }ufn et polenlia regni miBlarii tnttrtrat, 

a So MS. Ed. lflZ2 hiu '- and." 
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cavalry, but never good stable bands of foot ; like to 
coppice woods, that if you leav^ in them staddles too 
thick, they irill run to bushes and briars, and have 
little clean underwood. And this is to be seen in 
France and Italy (and some other parta abroad), 
where in effect all is noblesse or peasantry (I speak 
of people out of towns'), and no middle people ; and 
therefore no good forces of foot : insomuch as they are 
enforced to employ mercenary bands of Switzers (and 
the like^) for their battalions of foot. Whereby also it 
comes to pass that those nations have much people and 
few soldiers. Whereas the King saw that contrariwise 
it would follow, that England, though much less in ter^ 
ritory, yet should have infinitely more soldiers of their 
native forces than those other nations have. Thus did 
the King secretly sow Hydra's teeth ; whereupon (ac- 
cording to the poets' fiction) should rise up armed men 
for the service of this kingdom. 

The King also (having care to make hb realm potent 
as well by sea as by land), for the better maintenance 
of the navy, ordained, That wines and woads from the 
parts of Gascoign and Languedoc, should not be brought 
but in English bottoms ; * bowing the ancient policy of 
this estate from consideration of plenty to consideration 
of power : for that almost all the ancient statutes in- 
vite * (by all means) merchants strangers * to bring in 
all sorts of commodities ; having for end cheapness, and 
not looking to the point of state concerning the naval 
power. 

t " /'qputo tn agrit dtgtule non in tirWhu." 

* "Edveiionm tmi Gtmanomm." 

■ 4 HsD. 1. c. 10.; pused February, 14Sft-M. 

* So MS. Ed. leaa has "InolW." The irsnalation hu iniiibiaf. 

t So MS. Ed. 1033 hu " mercluDt-«tr«ngen." See pate a. p. IM. 
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The King also made a statute in that Parliament 
monitory and minatory towards justices of peace,^ that 
they should duly execute their office, inviting com- 
plaints a^inst them, first to their fellow-justices, then 
to the justices of assize, then to the King or Chancellor; 
and that a proclamation which he had puhhshed of that 
tenor should be read in open session four times a year, 
to keep them awake. Meaning also to have his laws 
executed,' and thereby to reap either obedience or 
forfeitures, (wherein towards his later times he did de- 
cline too much to the left hand,) he did ordain remedy 
against the practice that was grown in use, to stop and 
damp informations upon penal laws, by procuring infor- 
mations by collusion to be put in by the confederates 
of the delinquents, to be faintly prosecuted and let fidl 
at pleasure, and pleading them in bar of the informa- 
tions which were prosecuted with effect. 

He made also laws for the correction of the mint, 
and counterfeiting of foreign coin current.* And that 
no payment in gold should be made to any merchant 

> 4 H. T. D. 13.; puud Febniarr, 148^80. 

* The trnDelBlion varies h little from the original here; for it represents . 
thit ndmonitioD lo the justices, eiually with the act for putting a stop to 
collusiTO infomiBtlona, as attributable to the same motivo; viz. his desire 
of forfeitures. Boc mcdo fore puiaAal ol legf* ttuwpixnalfs extcutioai de- 
mandariatur^ vtqut inde Klobediintia ttl mviclarum fructum perdperft; in 
qua re virtat jinem vila taa decHHacU nimit inparltm riitUiram. ffimc ad 
Jinem etiam cohibmt praffmaiicam qaandam, mtper ortam, qvA in/wmn^tflte^ 
vera lujHr UgHmt panalibut exhUila, iaformaiiuniiia aiiit iUvaoriit Mtgbea- 
franlur, txhUtidt tciUctt ptr ^uotdam quot deliaquaiteM tptL anbomdranf, lU ad 
lifntuTn eorvm ^eret litis vel protecutio vtl datTtif ; atque hoc nwdo vervt 
proitnlitintt {icilictt nt di^iUs Jorel vtxatio) rtgertianl. 

This Is Ibe act 4 H. 7. c. 20. pasBed Feb. 1499-90. 

' 1. e. for panishing the adulteration of foreign coin that was made coi^ 
rent In England. De montlaria refortaanda et nummoruni extemoram ( eorvm 
Itilicti qui idida regio etietit in atam rtgni TIcepli) ijdnUeratione puaittida, 
4 H. 7. c. 18. 38. 
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stranger ; the better to keep treasure within the realm ; 
for that gold was the metal that lay in least room.' 

He made also statutes for the maintenance of drapeiy 
and the keeping of wools within the realm ; and not 
only so, but for stinting and limiting the prices of 
cloth; one for the finer, and another for the coarser 
sort.* Which I note, hoth becanse it was a rare thing 
to set prices by statute, especially upon our home com- 
modities ; and because of the wise model ^ of this act ; 
not prescribing prices,* but stinting them not to exceed 
a rate; that the clothier might drape accordingly as 
he might afford. 

Divers other good statutes were made that Parlia- 
ment, but these were the principal. And here I do 
desire those into whose hands this work shall fall, that 
^ey do take in good part my long insisting upon the 
laws that were made in this King's reign ; whereof I 
have these reasons ; both because it was the preemi- 
nent virtue and merit of this King,* to whose memory 
I do honour ; and because it hath some correspondence 
to my person ; but chiefly because in my judgment it 
is some defect even in the best writers of history, that 
they do not often enough summarily deKver and set 
down the most memorable laws that passed in the 
times whereof they write,* being indeed the principal 

1 And vaa tberefore moat easily smuggled oat. QuodJacS^me el occallo 

> 4 H. T. e. 8.; paHed December, 1«8S. 

» i. «. not fixing the exact price of each kind of cloth; but only tbe 
maximam. The clothier was free to sell as chtnp aa be pleased. Quod 
pretia pracitt pannonm ditierii generit non proKTiitret, ud nmdrtt Um- 

* Vi cptimiit Itgiilator titet. 

* The edition of 1622 has arit. la the MS. it eeemg to me that urttt baa 
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acts of peace. For though they may be liad^ in 
original books of law themselves ; yet that informeth 
not the judgment of kings and coimsellors and persons 
of estate so well as to see them described and entered 
in the tahle and portrait of the times. 

About the same time the King had a loan from the 
City^ of four thousand pounds, which was double to 
that they lent before, and was duly and orderly paid 
back at the day, as the former likewise had been : the 
King ever choosing rather to borrow too soon than to 
pay too late, and so keeping up his credit. 

Neither had the King yet cast off his cares and 
hopes touching Brittaine,^ but thought to master the 

been aomiclBd into mile, the second t being tnmeiJ into e, — not stmck 
out, as the cotnpDsitor perhaps aappoawL 

^ Mascima i^partt reperiri aoUttnt. 

■ According to Fabyan (a good authority on enoli > point) the King bor- 
rowed this Bum ID his third yen; i. e. 118T-8. And according to the old 
chronicle (Cott. Vitel. A. ivi.) — which aeems (« deaerve quite ai much 
credit aa Fabyan, if uot more,— he borrowed another anm of 20001. In 
July, 148S: in contemplation perhapa of troabtee on hia Scotch borders; 
James III. having been killed jaat before. 

* In retamioi; to the business of Brittan}', It irlll he remembered that 
we left the English forces, not returning unsuccessful (as Bacon, following 
Polydore, supposed), but preparing to embark. They arriyed in Brittany 
in ike beginning of April, 14S9, and were in full operation tliere all the 
time that the actions in Flanders which Bacon is now proceeding to relate 
.were going on. Had Bhcou known this, he would no doubt have con- 
nected the two actions together in quite a different way, and seen that the 
snccoors to the Duchess in Brittany and to Maximilian in Flanders were 
the two parts of a simultaneous and combined movement to atop the 
French King's progress. What the success of it was I will explain pres- 
ently. In ^e meantime the tbllowing letter from Henry himself to Lord 
Oxford will pDt the reader In poeeessioo of the true state of aEfairs in that 
quarter at the time of which Bacon is now speaking. As it is very char- 
acteristic as well as concise, I transcribe it at length, from the Paston Let- 
ters, vol. V. p. 870. 

"Bight trostyand entirely beloved cousin, we greet you well. Insa- 
much as it hath liked Qod to send us good tldlnga out of Bretayn, such aa 
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occasion by policy, thoiigli liia arms had been unfor- 
tunate, and to bereave the French King of the fruit 



wa doDbt not but je be desirous to undentuid, we write nnto you af 
tbem u they be comeu to oat knowledge and as Tollowetb. 

" The Lord Malpartnia, now lately with us in Rmbassade fhim oar dear 
cousin the Dnchess of BretnyiiB, shipped at onr port of Dartmonth and 
arrived at St, Paul de Lyon in Brataya on Palm Sunday at four afternoon 
[Palm Sunday in 14S8 fell on the liith of April], bom whence he wrote na 
the disposition and the state of the country there, and of the landing and 
Ibe demeaning of our army. We received his writing an Monday last at 
evensong time. And because he was of Bretayn bom and faroarable to 
tbat party, we ne gave such trust to his tidings as was thought to us surety 
to write to you thereupon. This day after high maw cometb uoto us out 
of Bretayn foresaid, and with a new ambaasade from our said cousin, Faw- 
Con, one of our parsnivanls, that raliSeth the news of the said Lord Ual- 

" Alter the garrison of Frenchmen in the towa of Gyngham lUviacamp] 
had certainly of the landing of our army, they drew dowu the fabours 
\portcuiliaa or Jau^^ourfft] of GyngbaiD and made them meet to defend a 
eiege. But as soon as they understood that our army Journeyed towards 
them, they left Ihe same Gyngham, where our said army arrived the 
Thursday oeit before Palm Sunday, and was received with proceaaion, 
lodged and received and refrBshed in the toirn four days. And going 
towards the said Duchess they mnet pass to (he castle and borough of 
Monconter. In that castle was also a garrison of Frenchmen, which incon- 
tinently upon word Ibat oar said army drew towards them, the French- 
men did cast down great part of the walls, and fled from thence. In that 
castle and borough our eaid army kept their Easter. The caatle of Chau- 
son ailjoining near to the town of St. Bryak [itrieuj was also garrisoned 
with Frenchmen. That castle they set on fire and so fled in. The town* 
of Henebone and Vannes were garrisouod wilh Frenchmen which brake 
down the walls of the towns and pot themselves to fliglit. The inhabi- 
tants about Brest have laid siege thereunto and golten the Base Court of 
the Frenchmen or Ihe departing of our said pursuivant- The garrison 
of tbe town of Concameau, which is one of the greatest strengths of 
all Bretayn, was besieged in likewise and driven to that neceetity that 
they within oBered or his departing to avoid tbe town with staff in band. 
How that Is taken, or what more is done sithence, he cannot tell. 

" Oar eaid cousin the Duchess is in her city of Bennea ; and onr right 
tmety Knight and Counsellor Sir Richard Edgecomb there also, having 
chief rule about her. And the Uarebai of Bretayne arredieth him to join 
with them in all baste and witb a good band of men. Many Qoblemen of 
that country repair to onr said army to tAke their party. 

" These premises in substance we have by writing as well from the 
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of his victory. The sum of his design was to e 
age Maximilian to go on with his suit for the marriage 
of Anne the heir of BrittMne, and to aid him to the 
consummation thereof. But the afiairs of Maximilian 
were at that time in great trouble and combustion, by 
a rebellion of his subjects in Flanders, especially those 
of Bruges and Gaunt ; whereof the town of Bruges 
(at such time as Maximilian was there in person) had 
suddenly anned in tumult, and slain some of his prin- 
cipal officers, and taken himself prisoner, and held him 
in durance till they had enforced him and some of his 
connsellors to take a solemn oath to pardon all their 
offences, and never to question and revenge the same 
in time to come. Nevertheless Frederick the Em- 
peror would not suffer this reproach and indignity 
offered to his son to pass, but made sharp wars upon 
Flanders to reclaim and chastise the rebels.' But the 
Lord Bavenstein ^ a principal person about Maximilian 
and one that had taken the oath of abolition ^ with 
his master, pretending the religion thereof, but indeed 
upon private ambition, and as it was thought insti- 
gated and corrupted from France, forsook the Emperor 
and Maximilian his lord, and made himself an head 
of the popular party, and seized upon the towns of 

chief aapta[ns or our aaid army as from onr ComplroUer (breBald: and that 
oar said army, blessed be God, bath amoii); theranelt kept such love and 
accord that no manner of fray or debate hath he«a between them sichens 

" Given under oor signet at our castis at Hertfbrd the 23 day of April." 

So far therefore the tneasares taken h; Henry were praspericg; ajid 
bearing this in mind we may oow proceed with Bacon's narrative. 

1 Thie clanse ia omitted in the tranilation. 

i Rtmltlon in MS. 

' That is, the oalh just mentioned, that he would pardon their offancea, 
&c. This oath had been taken on the leth of May, 148B. See Sismondl. 
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Ipre and Sluce with both the castles ; and forthwith 
Bent to the Lord Cordes,' governor of Picardy under 
the French King, to desire aid, and to move him 
that he on the behalf of the French King wonld be 
protector of the united towns, and by force of arms 
reduce the rest. The Lord Cordes was ready to em^ 
brace the occasion, which was partly of his own set- 
ting, and sent forthwith greater forces than it had 
been possible for him to raise on the sudden if he 
had not looked for such a summons before, in aid of 
the Lord Kavenstein and the Flemings, with instnic- 
tiona to invest the towns between France and Bruges. 
The French forces besieged a little town called Dix- 
mue,* where part of the Flemish forces joined with 
them. While they lay at this siege, the King of 
England, upon pretence of the safety of the English 
pale about Calais, but in truth being loth that Max- 
imilian should become contemptible and thereby be 
shaken off by the states of Brittmne about his^ mai^ 
riage, sent over the Lord Morley with a thousand 
men unto the Lord Daubigny, then deputy of Calais, 
with secret instructions to aid Maximilian and to raise 
the siege of Dixmue. The Lord Daubigny (giving 
it out that all was for the strengthening of the Eng- 
lish marches) drew out of the garrisons of Calais, 
Hammes and Cruines, to the number of a thousand 
men more ; so that with the fresh succours that came 



1 Bapin apella the nsma Detgutnkt. The partioQla™ which follow geem 
icomeftotD Hall, whose □BcrHtire ia mnch foller than Polydore'e here, 
le quotes the fTemii/i ChnmicU, from whieh I suppose he had the oddi- 
LOnal deUlls. 

i So spelt both la the MS. and the edition of 1623. Now called Dix- 

* So MS. Ed. 18-Jl has " this manlaga." 
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nndw the conduct of the Lord Moiley, they made 
up to the number of two thousand or better. Which 
forces joining with some companies of Ahnaynes, put 
themselves into Dixmue, not perceived by the enemies ; 
and passing through the town (with some reinforce- 
ment &om the forces that were in the town) assailed 
the enemies' camp, negligently guarded as being out 
of fear, where there was a bloody fight, in which the 
English and their partakers obtained the victory, and 
slew to the number of eight thousand men, with the 
loss on the English part of a hundred or thereabouts ; 
amongst whom was the Lord Morley. They took 
also their great ordnance, with much rich spoils, which 
they carried to Newport ; • whence the Lord Daubignj 
returned to Calais, leaving the hurt men and some 
other volnntaries in Newport. But the Lord Cord^ 
being at Ipre with a great power of men, thinking to 
recover the loss and disgrace of the fight at Dixmue, 
came presently on and sat down before Newport and 
besieged it ; and after some days siege, he resolved to 
try the fortune of an assault ; which he did one day,^ 
and succeeded therein so &r, that he had taken the 
principal tower and fort in that city, and planted upon 
it the French banner ; whence nevertheless they were 
presently beaten forth by the English, by the help 
of some fresh succours of archers, arriving by good 
fortune (at the instant) in the haven of Newport. 
Whereupon the Lord Cordes, discouraged, and meas- 
uring the new succours which were small by the suc- 
cess which was great, left* his siege. By this means 

I A town at tbs month or the river 

* This was on Midsumnier'i Day, 1' 
Jul. xi. f. 6i. 

> So MS. Ed. 1S32 has "le'ied." 
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matters grew more exasperate between the two Kings 
of England and France, for that in the war of Flan- 
ders the aoxiliarj forces of French and English were 
much blooded one agdnst another; which blood ran- 
kled the more, by the vain words of the Lord Cordes, 
that declared himself an open enemy of the English, 
beyond that that appertained to the present service ; 
making it a common by-word of his, That he could 
be content to lie in hell seven years so he might win 
Calais from the English. 

The King having thus upheld the reputation' of 
Maximilian, advised him now to press on his marriage 
with Brittaine to a conclusion ; which Maximilian ac- 
cordingly did ; and so fer forth prevailed both with the 
young lady and with the principal persons about her, 
as the marriage was consummate by proxy ^ with a cer- 
emony at that time in these parts new. For she was 
not only publicly contracted, but stated as a bride, and 
' solemnly bedded, and after she was laid, there came in 
Maximilian's ambassador with letters of procuration. 



> Polydora VsrKil, from whom all this coniea, does not giie the date of 
this proxj-miinriage, and the diligenoe or modern French historiana does 
not teem to have ■acoeeded in fixing it with cerbdntj. It la said to have 
be«D peribrmed irllh such secrecy that evea the aerrante or the Dachesa 
were not aware of it for some time. If lo — and the eiiatence of s doubt 
oa to the date of such an event maliea it probable that secrecy was 
affected, though It does not oblige us to belleTe with Rapin that neither 
Henry nor Charles knew of it for above a twelremonlh after — the object 
must have l>een to keep it irom Charles; and we need not seek bo far as 
Bacon does to account for Maximilian's lieing content with a marriage by 
proxy: had he gone to Brittany in person, the secret wonld have been 
lurder to keep. 

Lingard dates the marriage as late as April, 1491; whicb must be 
wrong; for there ia a commission extant dated the HSCh of March in that 
year, in whioh the marriage ie distinctly mentioned. See Bjmer, xii. 1S8. 
D'Argentr^ (xlii. 66.) pats It about the beginning of November, 1180. 
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and in the presence of sundiy noble personages, men 
and women, put his leg (stript naked to the knee} be- 
tween the espousal sheets, to the end that that cere- 
mony might be thought to amount to a consummatioii 
and actual knowledge. This done, Maximilian (whose 
property was to leave things then when they were 
almost comen to periecdon, and to end them by ima^- 
nation ; like ill archers, that draw not their arrows up 
to the head ; and who might as easily have bedded the 
lady himself^ as to have made a play and disguise of 
it,) thinking now all assured, neglected for a time his 
further proceeding, and intended his wars." Meanwhile 



1 BealdeB the reasODB snggaaled in the l&at note, It mnat b« ntmembeied 
that Anne did not complete her fourteenth vear till the asth of Jsnnuj, 
14S0-1. See Dam, iii. p. SI. 

s What Ihen became of the English foroea in Brittany? Polydore Vei^ 
gil did not know the; were there; the old English bistoriana, falloning 
Polydore Tithont auapiclon, do not raise the question ; the modem, bj cor- 
recting Polydore's dates, raiae, bat da not perfectl; answer it. There 
they were howevei all this time ; and it la particularly important with reF' - 
erenoe to Henry's admiQistration to know wbeii aad under what ctrcum- 
atances they came back. For it was the most considerable move in the 
game, and was regarded by Bacon as the single exception to the good tar- 
tune of Henry's military enterprises; and one so little In keeping with the 
rest that he Is obliged to impute it to an accident, for which through want 
of political foresight he had neglected to provide. French hisloriang sup- 
ply na with the true story, and ahow that this business was In tact no 
exception, but a striking illustration both of the qualities and the fortune 
which Bacon ascribes to him. 

I have already explained that the expedition was planned with great 
deliberatiOD, and formed part of a combined movement, in conjunction 
with Spain and Flanders, to arrest the French King's progreas in the 
reduction of Brittany. In poranance of this plan Spain threatened France 
in the aoalh at Fontarabia; Maximilian, though hampered with tronbles 
at home, contrived with Henry's assialance to effect an important diver- 
sion In the nortli ; at the same lime secretly and aucceasfUly pressing his 
Buit for the young Ducheea'a hand; and the English forces In Brittany 
meanwhile, if they gained no brilliant successes over the French, yet 
effectually slopped their career of conquest: the result of all which waa 
that Charles gave ap th^ attempt to carry his enda that way. It has in- 
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the French King (consulting with his divbes, and 
finding that this pretended consummation vras rather 

deed been stated, not only by Polydore Vergil and thoee slso who followed 
him, bat by modem writers with belter Information, tlial Henry not only 
&iled to give these forces dne anpport and encoorageniBot while they 

etipulated time of service lind expired. But t)ii« it snrely a mistake, aris- 
iag from some attempt to cembim Bsoon'e narrative with the facts derived 
from Rymer'B Feeders and the Breton archives, instead of setting it aside 
altogether, as inconsistent with them and resting itself upon no better 
aathority than Folydore's. The fact is Uiat hi the middle of August, 
1489, which was the fifth month atler tbeir landing, Henry instead of re- 
calling was reinforcing them. (See Bymer, lii. 887,; also Calendar of 
Faleot Bolls, where we find commissions issued on the Itth, IGth, and ISth 
ofAagaat for the raising of a force "destined for Brittany; " and compare 
Lobineaa, i. p. ilOG.;; and (not to attempt to trace with exactness, the 
separate operations of the many causes which conspired to bring about 
the total reealt) the end of it all was that Charles consented soon after to 
make peace, on terms by no means dlsadvantageoos to Brittany. By the 
treaty of Frankfort, concluded between him and Maximilian sometime in 
the antamo of 148B, it «aa agreed that Charles should restore to the 
Duchess all the towns which he had conquered since her father's death 
(except three or fbnr which were to be held in Crust by the Duke of Bour- 
bon and the Prince of Orange until the differences should be amicably 
settled ; for which purpose a congress was to be holden at Toumay in the 
following April) ; that he should in the meantime withdraw his troops out 
of Brittany, and that she should dismiss her foreign auxiliaries. " Kt vuy- 
deront" (says D'Argentr^) " les gens de guerre Franfois de Brelagne, 
comma aussi la Duohesse feroit vuyder les Anglois." This treaty was 
accepted by the Duchess, accordiog to Lobinean, in November, 1489; 
whereupon the English forces would of coarse be withdrawn, or if they 
remained it was only pending the payment of expenses. 

We see therefore that there is no ground for regarding the Issue of this 
enterprise as a thing requiring explanation or apology. If it did not aim 
to accomplish much, it b not the less chnracleristic of Henry on that 
account. What it did aim at it accomplished; and it does not appear to 
have been his fault If the winning of the move did not secure the game. 
The prqject of marriage between Maximilian and the Dnchess was so far 
advanced that a commission for consummating it by proxy was Issued 
(D'Argentr^, xili. G6.) on the 28rd of March, 118S — that is, I prssmne, 
1489-90, though it mallen not to the present question to which year the 
date IwloDgs — and had It been regularly cnmpleted, which might (it 
seemsl have been done if Maximilian bad not left it when it was all but 
done, Charles would apparently have been ftlrly checkmated. As it was, 
he was obliged to quit the »ttampt to posses* himself of Biitlauj by 
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an invention of court than any ways valid by the laws 
of the chnrch,) went more really ' to work ; and by 
secret instruments and cmrning agents, as well matrom 
about the young lady as counsellors, first sought to re- 
move the point of religion and honour out of the mind 
of the lady herself ; wherein there was a double 
labour ; for Maximilian was not only contracted unto 
the lady, but Maximilian's daughter was likewise con- 
tracted to King Charles : so as the marriage halted 
upon both feet, and was not clear on either side. But 
for the contract with King Charles, the exception lay 
plain and f^r ; for that Maximilian's daughter was 
under years of consent, and so not boimd by law ; but 
a power of disagreement left to either part.' But for 
the contract made by Maximilian with the lady herself, 
they were harder driven : having nothing to allege, 
but that it was done without the consent of her sover^ 
eign lord King Charles, whose ward and client she 
was, and he to her in place of a &ther ; and therefore 
it was void and of no force, for want of such consent. 
Which defect (they said) though it would not evac- 
uate a marriage after cohabitation and actual consum- 
mation, yet it was enough to make void a contract. 
For as for the pretended consummation, they made 
sport with it, and said that it was an argument that 
Maximilian was a widower, and a cold wooer, that 
could content himself to be a bridegroom by deputy, 
and would not make a little journey to put all out of 
question. So that the young lady wrought upon by 
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these reasons, finelj instilled by Bach as the French 
King (who spared for no rewards or promises} had 
made on his side ; and allured likewise by tiie present 
glory and greatness of King Charles (being also a 
young king and a bachelor) ; and loth to make her 
coimtiy the seat of a long and miserable war; secretly 
yielded to accept of fiang Charles. But during this 
secret treaty with the lady, the better to save it &ora 
blasts of opposition and interruption, King Charles re- 
sorting to his wonted arts, and thinking to cany the 
marriage as he had carried the wars, by entertaining 
the King of England in T^n belief, sent a solemn 
amhassage^ by Francis Lord of Luxembargh, Charles 

1 I hBve not sncoeedad in absolntely flxing the date of thii omlMuiiy. 
Bat the oircunutance trbich Polydore Vergil U taast likely to bave been 
mUtaken in reUtlng, and oT wbich the date etn be fixed witb the nearegt 
approach to certainty, appeitn to be thli; that the ambaaeadon whom 
Henry despatched with the antvter to this embasBV, met on their nay, at 
Calsin, a legate of the Pope, who wai on hl> wny to Englaod. Aud though 
Poljdora saya that the legate came from Piyie Altxamler VI. vila iadJiHl 
micceeded Popt /nnocenl (in which oaie it maBt have heen at leait ai late 
as Au^at, 11S2, after Charles and Anne were married and vhile England 
and France were at war) — yet I (oppose It wi« more likely that ha 
ihould hare made a mialake an to the date of Pope Innoceiit'a death tban 
■a to the circamstanoe of an accidental meeting at Calais between the 
amba^eadors and a legate from the Pope. 

Taking this then b<i a fixed point, the date of the " solemn ambassage " 

ber, 14S9. We know from the Herald's jonmal (JqI. lii. fo. 61. b) that 
during Christmas in that year there was in England " a great ambaasade 
of France, that is to say Francou Moat, de iMettnboiirgk, Viaoount of 
Geneve, and the General of i/ie order of Ae Tniai^ in Prance,' which on 
St John's Day dined at the King's board: " — that "anon after" Candle- 
mas Day (i. e. Feb. 2nd, llfift-W) "... the ambassadors of France bad 
loon their answer, were right greatly and largely rewarded, and well con- 
dnct \a the sea side by (he King's almoner and Sir John Rysley. Knt.:" 
— that " sooD after the King laot a great ambassage into France " (prob- 
ably that of which the oomroissiou bears dateSTth February i see Eyiner), 
"that is to say, the Lord Privy Seal, Bishop of Exet«r, the Earl of Oi^ 
mond, the Qneen's chamberl^a, and the Prior of ChHst Chorcli of Can- 
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Marignian, and Robert Qagvien, general of the order 
of the bone-homntes of tlie Trinity, to treat a peace and 
league with the King ; accoupling it with an article in 
the nature of a request^ that the French King might 
with the King's good will (according unto his right of 
seigniory and tutelage) dispose of the mamage of the 
young Duchess of Brittaine as he should think good, 
offering hy a judicial proceeding to make void the mar- 
riage of Maximilian by proxy. Also aU this while the 
better to amuse the world, he did continue in his court 
and custody the daughter of Maximilian, who formerly 
had been sent unto him to be bred and educated in 
France, not dismissing or renvoying her,^ but con- 
trariwise professing and giving out strongly that he 
meant to proceed with that match ; and that for the 
Duchess of Brittaine, he desired only to preserve his 
right of seigniory, and to give her in marriage to some 
such ally as might depend upon him. 

When the three commissioners came to the court 
of England, they delivered their Embassage unto the 
King, who remitted them to his counsel ; where some 
days afler they had audience, and made their propo- 
sition by the Prior of the Trinity (who though he 
were third in place, yet was held the best speaker of 
them) to this efect ; ^ 

Cerbniy:" — uid thafslter Mid-Lent ensaing" (Mid-Lent Sunday in 
1490 fell on tbe Slat of March) " there came to the King divers and many 
ambBMadon, — that ia to eay, a Legate from ihe P^ie," Sto. Under lhe»B 
CircaniBtanccg, the antbaesadorB on their way to Paris and the Pope's 
legate on his vaj to Kngland vould vary likely meet at Calais- 
It a trne, on the olber hand, tbat there is in Bymcr a safe condact for 
the three persons named by Bacon, dated the 10th of December, and en- 
tered as belonfting to Henry's sixth year; whicb vonld be 1490; a date 
probable enough in itself. 
1 So ed. leia. The MS. omits " her." 
3 /( JocudB tut perk^efitr in Anne tnoAim. There is nothing in Polydora 
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" My lords, the King our master, the greatest and 
mightiest King that reigned in France since Charles 
the great whose name he beareth, hath nevertheless 
thought it no disparagement to his greatness at this 
time to propound a peace, y^ and to pray a peace, 
with the King of England. For which purpose he 
hath sent ns his commissioners, instructed and enabled 
with full and ample power to treat and conclude ; giv- 
ing us further in charge te open in some other business 
the secrets of his own intentions. These be indeed the 
precious love totem between great Kings, te commu- 
nicate one with another the true state of their affeira, 
and to pass by nice points of honour, which ought not 
to give law unto affection.^ This I do assure your 
lordships ; it is not possible for you to imagine the true 
and cordial love that the King our master beareth to 
your sovereign, except you were near him as we are. 
He useth his name with so great respect, he remem- 
hereth their first acquaintance at Paris with so great 
contentment, nay he never speaks of him, but that 
presently he &lls into discourse of the miseries of great 
Kings, in that they cannot converse with their equals, 
but with their ^ servants. This affection to your 
King's person and virtues God hath put into the heart 

or Speed, aor I Ihink in nnj of the EnfiKah chroniclers yiho preceded 
Bacon, from which it can be (fathered that Ihe Prior was the spokeaman. 
It may indeed be rexonably ooiijcotnred from the account which Bornard 
AodTi givw) of the niBtter iCott Domit. A. xviii. IBS.] that it was bo, and 
eereral of the particalara that follow ma; have been taken from this 
■ouroe. But Ibere are aereml others nhich could not hnTe been exlmcted 
eitiier fhim Folydore or Andr^, and which show that Bacon had some 
source of information independent of them. How mnch nf vhat follows 
ts derived from such a source, uid bow much is Bacon's own, it is im- 
possible to know. 

1 Qua affecttd oZicut imiffni pos^wat debent. 

* So MS. Ed. 1622 omits "their." 
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of our master, no doubt for the good of Christendom, 
and for purposes yet unknown to us all ; for other root 
it cannot have, since it was the same to the Earl of 
Richmond that it is now to the King of England. 
This is therefore the first motive that mates our King 
to desire peace and league with your sovereign ; good 
affection, and somewhat that he finds in his own heart. 
This affection is also armed with reason of estate. 
For our King doth in all candour and frankness of 
dealing open himself unto you, that having an honour- 
able, yea and holy' piu^ose, to make a voyage and 
war in remote parts, he considereth that it wiU he of 
no small effect in point of reputation to his enter- 
prise, if it be known abroad that he is in good peace 
with all his neighbour princes, and specially with the 
King of England, whom for good causes he esteemeth 
most. 

" But now my lords give me leave to use a few 
words, to remove all scruples and misunderstandings 
between your sovereign and ours, concerning some late 
actions ; which if they be not cleared, may perhaps 
hinder this peace ; to the end that for matters past 
neither King may conceive unkindness of other, nor 
think the other conceiveth unkindness of him. The 
late actions are two ; that of Brittaine, and that of 
Flanders. In both which it is true that the subjects' 
swords of both Kings have encountered and stricken, 
and the ways and inclinations also of the two Kings in 
respect of their confederates and allies have severed. 

" For that of Brittaine ; the King your sovereign 
knoweth beat what hath passed. It was a war of ne- 
cessity on our master's part. And though the motivea 
1 So MS. Ed. 1833 bus " a holj." 
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of it were sharp and [liquant as could be, yet did he 
make that war rather with an olive-branch than a 
laurel-branch in his hand; more desiring peace than 
victory.' Besides from time to time he sent as it were 
blank papers to your King to write the conditions of 
peace. For though both his honour and safety went 
upon it, yet he thought neither of them too precious to 
put into the King of England's hands. Neither doth 
our King on the other side make any unfriendly inter- 
pretation of your King's sending of succours to the 
Duke of Brittaine ; for the King knoweth well that 
many things must be done of Kings for satisfaction of 
their people ; and it is not hard to discern what is a 
King's own. But this matter of Brittaine is now by 
the act of God ended and passed ; and, as the King 
hopeth, like the way of a ship in the sea, without leav- 
ing any impression in either of the Kings' minds ; as 
he is sure for his part it hath not done in his. 

" For the action of Flanders ; as the former of Brit^ 
taine was a war of necessity, so this was a war of jus- 
lice; which with a good King is of equal necessity 
with danger of estate ; for else he should leave to be 
a King. The subjects of Burgundy^ are subjects in 
chief to the crown of France, and their Duke the hom- 
ager and vassal of France. They had wont to be good 
subjects, howsoever Maximilian hath of late distem- 
pered them. They fled to the King for justice and 
deliverance from oppression. Justice he could not 

1 Thia clftoae [b omitted in the translation. 

' SuidiU Burffundia! meaDlng (it would geem) the Flemluga. It wna 
through hia marriage with the heiress o( Bargondy that they became 
Mfiiimilian's sabjeots; and it wai as BDbje<:ta of Borgnndf that the King 
of France claimed to be tlieir lord in chief. In p. 222. the word " Flem- 
Inga " in Ibe English is rendered bj BwgtBulvt In the Latin. 

vol. XL 11 
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deny ; purchase ' he did not seek. This was good for 
Maximilian if he could have se^n it : in people muti- 
ned to arrest fiiry, and prevent despair. My lords, it 
may be this I have said is needless, save that the King 
our master is tender in any thing that may but glance 
upon the friendship of England. The amity between 
the two Kings no doubt stands entire and inviolate. 
And that their subjects' swords have clashed, it is noth- 
ing unto the public peace of the crowns ; it being a 
thing very usual in auxiliary forces of the best and 
straitest confederates to meet and draw blood in the 
field. Nay many times there be aids of the same 
nation on both sides, and yet it is not for all that a 
kingdom divided in itself. 

" It resteth my lords that I impart unto you a mat- 
ter that I know your lordships all will much rejoice to 
hear ; as that which importeth the Christian common- 
weal more than any action that hath happened of long 
time.* The King our master hath a purpose and deter- 
mination to make war upon the kingdom of Naples, 
being now in the possession of a bastard slip of Arra- 
gon ; but appertaining unto his majesty by clear and 
undoubted right ; which if he should not by just arras 
seek to recover, he could neither acquit his honour nor 
answer it to his people. But his noble and christian 
thoughts rest not here : for his resolution and hope is,* 
to make the reconquest of Naples but as a bridge to 
transport his forces into Grecia, and not to spare blood 
or treasure (if it were to the impawning his crown and 



infiolur gaulfm led/uU-itar. 
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dispeoplmg of France) till either he hath oYerthrown 
the empire of the Ottoman^, or taken it in his way to 
paradise. The King knoweth well that thie is a de- 
sign that could not u-ise in the mind of any King that 
did not stead&stly look np unto Giod, whose quarrel 
thk is, and Irom'whom cometh both the will and the 
deed. But yet it is agreeable to the person that he 
beareth (though unworthy) of the Thrice Christian 
King, and the eldest son of the church ; whereunto he 
is also invited by the example (in more ancient time) 
of King Henry the Fourth of England, (the first re- 
nowned King of the House of Lancaster; ancestor 
though not progenitor ' to your King ;) who had a 
purpose towaids the end of his time (as you know bet- 
ter) to make an expedition into the Holy-land ; and by 
the example also (present before his eyes) of that hon 
ourable and religious war which the King of Sp^n 
now maketh and hath almost brought to perfection, for 
the recovery of the realm of Granada irom the Moors. 
And although this enterprise may seem vast and un- 
measured, for the King to attempt that by his own 
fijrces, wherein (heretofore) a conjunction of most of 
the Christian Piinces hath found work enough ;' yet 
his Majesty wisely considereth, that sometimes smaller 
forces b^ng united under one command are more 
effectual in proof (though not so promising in opinion 
and fame) than much greater forces variously com- 
pounded by associations and leagues, which commonly 
in a short time after their beginnings turn to dissoci- 



which word It is translftted in Ae LatiTi. Prmdtcfuor juidem licet tumpm- 
gtmlor regii veiM. 

1 Nm MM wiagtm Aioriim et cEiu^Hnu ietti Dlin cmfteenuit. 
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ations and divisions. But my lords that which is as a 
voice from heaven that calleth the King to this enter- 
prise, is % rent at this time In the hoase of the Otto- 
mans. I do not say but there hath been brother 
against brother in that house before,* but never any 
tiiat had refiige to the arms of the Chriatians, as now 
hath Gemes' (brother under Bajazet that reigneth,) 
the far braver man of the two ; the other being be- 
tween a monk and a philosopher ; and better read in 
the Alcoran and Averroea, than able wield the sceptre 
of so warlike an empire. This therefore is the King 
OMt master's memorable and heroical resolution for an 
holy war. And because he carrieth in this the person 
of a Christian soldier as well aa of a great temporal 
monarch, he beginneth with humility ; and is content 
for this cause to beg peace at the hands of other Chris- 
tian Kings. 

" There remaineth only rather a civil request than 
any essential part of our negotiation, which the King 
maketh to the King your sovereign. The King (as all 
the world knoweth) is lord in chief of the duchy of 
Brittaine. The marriage of the heir belongeth to him 
as guardian. This is a private patrimonial right, and 
no business of estate. Tet nevertheless (to run a feir 
course with your King, whom he desires to make an- 
other himself, and to be one and the same thing with 
him,) his request is, that with the King's favour and 
consent he may dispose of her marriage as he thinketh 
good, and make void the intruded and pretended mar- 
riage of Masimilian, according to justice. 

1 Quia Jrattr contra/TOtrtTrt anithac in iBn fandlia arma tampieril el de 
(inf>erio iJecerUnf. 
> So tlie ed. of 1833 and the Latin transtation. The MS. has Gemmin. 
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" Thia, my lords, is all that I have to say, desiring 
your pardon for my weakness in the delivery." 

Thus did the French ambassadors, with great ' shew 
of their King's affection and many sugared words, seek 
to addulce all matters between the two Kings ; having 
two things for their ends ; the one to keep the King 
quiet till the marriage of Brittaine was past (and this 
was but a summer fruit, which they thought was 
almost ripe, and would be soon gathered) : The other 
was more lasting ; and that was to put him into such 
a temper, as he might be no disturbance or impedi- 
ment to the voyage for Italy. 

The lords of the counsel were silent, and said only 
fliat they knew the ambassadors would look for no 
answer till they had reported to the King. And so 
they rose from counsel. 

The King could not well tell wliat to think of the 
marriage of Brittaine. He saw plainly the ambition 
of the French King was to impatronise himself of the 
duchy ; but he wondered he would bring into his 
house a litigious marriage, especially considering who 
was his successor. But weighing one thing with an- 
other, he gave Britt^ne for lost;^ but resolved to 

ISo ed. laaa. The MS. omits "j;r«Bt." The translation is n Uttla 
faller: mrbU ftavunniU et ptane mellilii regii lui propeniionen m BenrKtan 
regem repraimtart, el atpera pnejiw inler rtgei dual Unire tl dulcortire 

' If thli negoIiaUon tcok place in the winter of 1489-90. and the French 
ambauRdon hiid their answer "aaoD after CHndlemaa Day," three months 
had not yet passed slnoa the treaty of Frankfort; by which it had been 
B|[reed that hostilities sbould ceaie: forces be withdrawn; and the ques- 
tion at issne between France and Brittany referred to a congress at Tour- 
nay, to be held In the following April. And though it Is said that Charles 
had net withdrawn his forces and that the preliminary preparations for the 
proposed congress were not proceeding; yet I do not find that he at this 
time meditated the renewal of hoetilities, or that the case of Brittany was, 
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make his profit of this business of Brittaine, as a quar- 
rel for war ; and of that of Naples, as a wrench and 



ontwardlir at least, more desperate tbaa in tfae preceding November. It 
seems esrlj, therefors, for Henry to "give it for lost." Whether Bacon 
bad BufBcient grounds for the conclusion we cannot tell, without knowing 
what information he had about these negotiations [for it is clear from the 
many little particulars which he adds that he had some) besides whM he 
found in Foljdore. It is oertaialy possible that, even in Februarj, 148B-90, 
Henry saw so far into Charles's design, and thought it so likely that the 
DachesB would ead the qaarrBl by marrying him, that (in that aeiue) he 
did begin to "pv» Brittany for lost," and resolved not to entangle himself 
thither In a irnitiesa quarrel. And if Bacon had aay poiUive ground for the 
assertion, it is in that sense It must he understood. If however It nas ouly 
an ififtreace from what went before and followed (which is perhaps more 
likely) it must be remembered that Bacon was proceeding upon false 
grounds. He was going upon the supposition that the French had had 
their own way iu Brittany, without any effectnal check, since the battle 
of St. Anhin.' He knew nothing of the events of 1189, or of the treaty of 
Frankfort; of which not the ellglitest hint is to be found in any of our old 
historians. And believing (what may afler all be Imo) that the negotia- 
tion he was speaking of tot* place in the spring of 1491, he was endeavour- 
ing to conceive the case as it would have been then. By that time Henry 
might very well have perceived that there was no prospect oT preserving 
tbe independence of Bnitany but by a greater war than it was worth. 
And the obvioui inadequacy and ineS'ectiveness of the measures which he 
took, if that were his object, coupled wilh their singular efficacy and suc- 
cess, if money was hia object, may have suggested to Bacon this explaoa- 
tion of his motives. 

The main fact however, — viz. that Henry met this conciliatory move on 
the part of Charles with some eilravngant demand which induced a 
breach, — is distinctly stated by Bernard AndrS {landem inter eoMdecrettim 
eit vt li Iribulum mm lohertnt btUum in to> brevi tiruertltir ; ) and may 
indeed be gathered from Folydore's narrative, though he put a different 
construction upon it. "Angli enim legad (he says) ut pavca Umdan qm 
cupiebaiit auequa'tniw^ jKntivita pothdf^aiU : Fratid OKiem, ut nihil in fine 
coaeederenl, omain r^ntdiaiaiit, ilinnachabaiUw, pemesaiant," lie. Poly- 
dore took it for a case of ordinary higgling; one parly hoping to get ae 
mnch aa he wanted by beginning with a demand for more, — the other 
making the eitravaganoe of the first demand a pretence for refusing all. 
But this is merely a speculation — Polydore'a way of accounting for what 
he supposed to be Henry's disappointment. With this we need not trouble 
ourselves. He seems to have been a mere scholar, without any historical 
faculty except that of concise and fluent narrative; his aelectioa of cir- 
cumstances is guided by do insight into the meaning of the thing; eud the 
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mean for peace; being well advertised how strongly 
the King was bent upon that action. Having there- 



general reBflxiom in which he now and then indulges are mere moral com- 
monplacBB. la a case like thia however, the very shallownesa of hia intei- 
pretaliOD is an argnment fbr accepting hie evidence as to the Tact; viz. 
that Henry'! demands were uureasDoable, and that Charles refused to 
entertain them. Indeed there is other evidence to show that early in WW 
Henry, whatever his motive may have been, had in fact made up his mind 
to break with Charles, and was taking his imeastireH with t^at view. On ' 
the 16th of February Iha Ducheaa of Brittany engaged, among other 

the course of the summec, besides BBiiding a new army to her assistance 
(see a number of entries in an account of " payments made at the King's 
receipt," between WhilsnnCide and Michnelmaa, 1490; Chapter House 
Records, A. S. IS. pp. 77-95., Rolls house), he had concluded Ireaties with 
Ferdliiaod and Maximilian, by which each of the three powers was bound 
under certain contingenciee to join the othera in an invHsive war against 
Charies. See Rymer. It appears also from the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
that dnriog all this spring and summer he was looking carefttlly to his 
own coasts and borders, as if the war might ha brought to bis own doora 
at any moment. On the 20th of May the Earl of Surrey was appointed 
iTarden-general of the marches of England towards Scotland, with full 
power to array and muster the men of Northnmherland, and to treat with 
agents of the Scotch King. On the 22nd he was directed (o publish a 
proclamation ordering home all the idle and vagrant Scots that had overrun 
the country. On the Sfitb a commission of survey and array was sent to the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Kent, with special injunction " to place beacoos 
fbr forewarning the people otthe advent of the King's enemies." Similar 
commissions were issued from time to time during June, July, and August, 
to the other countiea on the southero, and southern part of the eastern, 
coast. On the 8th of Jaly a writ was issued for the impressment of 
twenty-four gunners for the defence of the town of Calais. Interspersed 
among these are several commissions |the earliest dated May 12, the latest 

ance of Ihe King's enemies there oongrsiialing," One of the 20th of June 
speaks of " the preient myagt to SrUlaay," And on the ITth of September 
following, public proclamation was directed to be made in all the counties 
of England of the confederation above mentioned between Ok King of 
England, the King of the Romans, and the King and Queen of Spain, " to 
make actual war against Charles the French King, if he invade them or 
the Duchess of Brittany." 

It is possible however that tbe precautions taken for the security of the 
English coasts had reference to Pei^in Warbeck, who was now beginning 
to stir, rather than to any apprehension of a French invasion. 
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fore conferred divers times with Iiia counsel, and keep- 
ing himself somewhat close, he gave a direction to the 
Chancellor for a formal answer to the ambassadors ; 
and that he did in the presence of his counsel. And 
after, calling the Chancellor to him apart, bad him 
apeak in such language as was fit for a treaty that was 
to end in a breach ; and gave him also a special caveat, 
that he should not use any words to discourage the 
voyage of Italy. Soon after the ambassadors were 
sent for to the counsel, and the Lord Chancellor 
spake to them in this sort:' 

"My lords ambassadors, I shall make answer by 
the King's commandment unto the eloquent declara- 
tion of you my lord Prior, in a brief and plain man- 
ner. The King forgetteth not his former love and 
acquaintance with the King your master. But of 
this there needeth no repetition ; for if it be between 
them as it was, it is well ; if there he any alteration, 
it is not words wilP make it up. For the business 
of Brittaine, the King findeth it a httle strange that 
the French King maketh mention of it as matter of 
well deserving at his hand. For that deserving was 
no more but to make him his instrument to surprise 
one of his best confederates. And for the marriage, 
the King would not meddle in it, if your master 
would marry by the book,^ and not by the sword. 
For that of Flanders, if the subjects of Burgundy 
had appealed to your King as their chief lord, at 

1 Jn lame modtan lumtaj/erlur. 

« So MS. Ed. leM h«< " that will." 

* LUurgid. This mnst not be nnderatood ns referring to the French 
King's intention to marry the Duchess himself, for that was not yet 
in quesllonj but (o the rlgbt wliich he claimed of disposing of her in 
marriage. 
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first,' by way of supplication, it might have had a 
shew of justice. But it was a new form of priacess, 
for subjects to imprison their prince first, and to slay 
his officers, and then to be complainants. The King 
saith that sore he is, when the French King and 
himself sent to the suhjects of Scotland (that had 
taken arms against their King,) they hoth spake in 
another stile, and did in princely manner signify their 
detestation of popular attentates npon the person or 
authority Princes. But, my lords ambassadors, the 
King leaveth these two actions thus. That on the 
one side he hath not received any manner of satis- 
fiiction from you concerning them ; and on the other, 
, that he doth not apprehend them so deeply, as in 
respect of them to refiise to treat of peace, if other 
things may go hand in hand. As for the war of 
Naples and the design against the Turk; the King 
hath commanded me expressly to say, that he doth 
wish with all his heart to his good brother the French 
King, that liis fortunes may succeed according to his 
hopes and honourable intentions : and whensoever he 
shall hear that he is prepared for Grecia, — as your 
master is pleased now to say that he heggeth a peace 
of the King, so the King then will beg of him a part 
in that war. But now, my lords ambassadors, I am 
to propound unto you somewhat on the King's part. 
The King your master hath taught our King what to 
say and demand. Ton say (my lord Prior) that your 
King is resolved to recover his right to Naples, wrong- 
fully detained from him ; and that if he should not thus 
do, he conld not acquit his honour, nor answer it to his 
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people. Think my lords that the King our master 
saith the same thing over again to you, touching Nor- 
mandy, Ghiienne, Anjou ; yea and the kingdom of 
France itself. I cannot express it better than in your 
own words. If therefore the French King shall con- 
sent that the King our mastor's title to France (or 
least tribute for the same) be handled in the treaty, 
the King is content to go on with the rest, otherwise 
he refuseth to treat," 

The ambassadors being somewhat abashed with this 
demand, answered in some heat, that they doubted not 
but that the King their sovereign's sword would be 
able to maintain his sceptre ; and they assured them- 
selves he neither could nor would yield to any dimi- , 
nution of the crown of France, either in territory or 
regality. But howsoever, they were too great matters 
for them to speak of, having no commission. It was 
replied that the King looked for no other answer 
from them, but would forthwith send his own am- 
bassadors to the French King. There was a ques- 
tion also asked at the table : * Whether the French 
King would agree to have the disposing of the mar- 
riage of Brittaine, with an exception and exclusion 
that he should not marry her himself? To which the 
ambassadors answered, that it was so far out of their 
King's thoughts as they had received no instructions 
touching the same. Thus were the ambassadors dis- 
missed, all save the Prior ; and were followed imme- 
diately by Thomas Earl of Ormond, and Thomas 
Goldenston Prior of Christ^Church in Canterbury, 
who were presently sent over into France. In the 

1 Injtcla auttm Umqaa/a obiter tMt que. 
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mean space Lionel Bishop of Concordia waa sent as 
ntmcio from Pope Alexander the Sixth' to both 
Kings, to move a peace between them. For Pope 
Alexander, finding himself pent and locked up by a 
leagae and assodatioii of the principal states of Italy, 
that he could not make his way for the advancement 
of his own house (which he immoderately thirsted 
afier), was dedroos to trouble the waters in Italy, 
that he might fish the better; casting the net not 
out of St. Peter's, but out of Borgia's hark. And 
doubting lest the fears from England might stay the 
French King's voyage into Italy, dispatched this 
bishop to compose all matters between the two Kings, 
if he could : who first repaired to the French King, 
and finding him well inclined (as be conceived), took 
on his journey towards England, and found the Eng- 
lish ambassadors at Calais on their way towards the 
French King. After some conference with them, he 
was in honourable manner transported over into Eng- 
land, where he had audience of the King. But notr 
withstanding be had a good ominous name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed. For in the mean 

1 So Polydorei vbo adds, " qtd /nnocctUio pradh antt mortuo meca- 
itral." Bnt Pope Innocaot died on the SSth of Jnly, 1*93. PopB Alai- 
ander was elected on the 11th, snd crowned on the Seth, of the following 
month. NoH' Charles VIll. had been married to the Dncheaa of Brittany 
In the preceding December; snd on the 9th of September immedlBtely 
followhii;, Henry was on'hii way to France at the head of an invnding 
army. Therefore if any lejrate from Pope Alexander met at Calais any 
ambBBaadora from Henry VII., it must have been those who were ar- 
ranging the treaty of Estaples, and not those who are spoken of here. 
But there can be little doubt that the mistake la only ae b> the Pope, and 
that some inch conference did take place between the legate from Pope 
laaocent, who arrived in England soon after Mid-Lent in 14SD, and the 
Binhueadan who were on their way from London to Paris in the begin- 
Ding of March. See note 1. p. IfiT. 
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time the purpose of the French Kiag to marry the 
Duchess could be no longer dissembled. Wherefore 
the English ambassadors (finding how things went) 
took their leave and returned. And the Prior also 
was warned from hence, to depart out of England. 
Who when he turned his back, (more like & pedant 
than an ambassador) dispersed a bitter Hbel in Latin 
verse ' against the King ; unto which the King (though 
he had nothing of a pedant) yet was content to cause 
an answer to be made in like verse ; and that as speak- 
ing in his own person ; but in a stile of scorn and 
sport' 

About this time also was horn the King's second 
son Henry,' who afterwards reigned. And soon after 
followed the solemnisation of the marriage between 
Charles and Anne Duchess of Brittaine,* with whom 
he received the duchy of Brittaine as her dowry ; 
the daughter of Maximilian being a little before sent 

I Bernard AndrS (who seams to be the authority for this) quotes only 
the first liae of Gsgoin's poem. Several pens seem lo have flown into the 
Ink to answer him; and if the report of the answerers may he trosted, his 
dispomfiture was complete. 

There is in the British Mnseum a little booh (Diiceplalio R. Gaguiii et J. 
PhimpkeUagi tvptr rapia Ducata Britaiuiicie, 4to. 1492) ooutaining a war 
of the tame kind in verse and prora lietween tbe same Prior and one of 
Haiimilian's chief connsellors, relating; to the next stage In this same 
Craneactjan, — tbe French King's mamage to Maximilian's bride. 0ns 
of them, I forget whiob, commences the war with a Sapphlo ode, 
clenched with a page or two of invective in Latin prose. The other 
answers in the same form and strain. Both Write vigoronaiy, and seam 

3 Magna tamen cam viUptndio Piwia, cujat genio tt ptiulanlia tanqikm 
Jacttiia acums h obtedabat. 

* He was horn (according to Stowe) on the 22nd of Jnne, 14S1 : which 
ahowB that Bacon supposed these negotlntions [a have taken place in the 
■pring of that year; not the spriOK of 1190, which is the trae date. 

* Tboy were married at the caatle of l.angeais, in Touraine, en the Bth 
ot Deoemher, l*ai. Daru, vol. iii. p. IJB. 
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home. Which when it came to the ears of Maxi- 
milian (who would never believe it till it was done, 
being ever the principal in deceiving himself; thotigh 
in this the French King did very handsomely aecond 
it) and tumbling it over and over in his thoughts, 
that he should at one blow (with such a double scorn) 
be defeated both of the marriage of bis daughter and 
his own (upon both which be had fixed high imaginar 
tions), he lost all patience ; and casting off tbe re- 
spects fit to be continued between great Kings (even 
when their blood is hottest and most risen), fell to 
bitter invectives against the person and actions of the 
French King; and (by how much he was the less 
able to do, talking so much the more) spake all tbe 
injuries he could devise of Charles ; saying that he 
was the moat perfidious man upon tbe earth ; and 
that he had made a marriage compounded between 
an advoultry and a rape ; which was done (he said) 
by the just judgment of Grod to the end that (tbe 
nulfity thereof being so apparent to all the world) 
the race of so unworthy a person might not reign in 
France. And forthwith he sent ambassadors ^ as well 



1 The correcliDD of one materia] date geaemll}- mnke^ It neceBeac? to 
reuljiist all the rest. Bbcod, supposing tbat Henry's flnnl breacb with 
France was not till the spring or snminer of 1491, and that the mairlago 
of Charles a.nd Aune follawed soon after, took this embassy of Maximilian's 
for the next act^ following immediately upon the m]UTiage. Bat when 
■we find that between the breach and tbe marriage there was aa interval 
of at least a year and a half, tbe qneation arises what were Henry and 

fais designs upon the Daohess so long unmolested? Upon closer eiamina- 
tioD, with tbe help of Bymer and other modem lights. It vlU appear t 
think thai the story requires a good deal of correction. And Polydor« 
Vergil's narrative sapplies — Dot indeed the true story — but a hint 
fVom which the true story may he collected. He says that Maximilian, 
when his daughter (who was betrothed to Charles) was sent back to him, 
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to the King of England as to the King of Spain, to 
incite them to war and to treat a leagae offensive 



b«gim bi gngpeet ChaHw's design npon the DucheMi — that thereupon 
be Bent one Jamei ConUbald to Henry, to proposa that they Bhould join 
tbeir farces against Charles; bimself engaging to conliibute not leu Uibd 
10,000 men ftv tvo jeart, and aa aooo as he Bhoold be ready for the vir 
to let Henry know, giving bim sii months for preparation : — that Hencj, 
who fait that the caae of Brittany ironld not Ijear any longer delay, and 
who was already of his own molioo raising foroea for her defence, wsa 
delighted with this meieage, and protniaed that Maximilian ahanld not 
fiod him aapnpored: — that in the meaa lime (that is, aa I ondentand 
it, while the arrangement between Henry and Maximilian stood thus), 
Charles married Azme and so carried off Duchj' and Duchess together: — 
that Maximilian, at eoon as the first burst of his rs^ wu over, conclad- 
ing that someUiing must be done for the cepuration of his honour, waraed 
Beury to prepare for war with Francs with aU speed, for ha should soon 
be ready: — that Henry, in reliance npou thia promise, immediately levied 
a great armj' and sent word that he was read; and would pnt to eea aa 
aoon aa he heard tliat Maximilian was ready too: — that bis messengers 
fouiMl Maximilian totally unprepared: — that their report to that effect, 
being quit* anexpected, threw him into great perplexity, for he feared 

that weighing the honour against the danger, he reeoived for honour ; 
made up bia mind to attack France single-handed j raised fresh forces, and 
keeping Maximilian's defection a secret from his troops lest it ahonid dis- 
pirit them, set out for Calius (for at last we come to a date) VIII. Idmm 
iS^ptemiria, — the 6th of September. 

Now since there is no hint hers of any concurrent embassy to ^?aat, we 
may very well suppose that Contibald'a business was not tbe negotiation 
of that triple league between MaKimiiian, Henry, and Ferdinand, which 
bald so Important a place in Henry's policy; but some separate arrange- 
ment in which Maximilian and Henry were concerned alone. And ainee 
it is re^H^sented as occurring certainly before the marriage, and may for 
aiiythinK that is said to the contrary have occurred a good while before, — 
if we find traces of any such arrangement at any time within the preced- 
ing half year, and the circumstanoea Beetn otherwise to suit, we need not 
r^ect it on account of tbe date. Now such a separate airongement was 
(it seems) concluded between Henry and Maximiluin about the end of 
May, 1491; and this I suspect was really the bnsineaa of the mission 
which Polydore speaks of; though Polydore, mistaking tbe date, con- 
nected and confounded it with other matters of like natnie that happened 

The arrangement to which [ allude (my iufomwtion cornea chiefly frota 
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against France, promising to concur with great forces 
of his own. Hereupon the King of Engknd (going 



Lobinean, i. p. SIS, 4, vrho eeeme to have stadied D'Argeatr^ carefuUj) 
appears to have been no part of the great convention between Maximilian, 
Henry, and Ferdinand, for a joint invasion of Frances which was In force 
Indeed at the time, bnt did not provide for aacb sp«ed; action as tbe pres- 
ent accident seemed to requite. That convention bad been concluded in 
September, 14B0; a date considerably earlier than Bacon would have as- 
signed, bat HgTeeing perfectlj well with Ills theory of Henry's policy; for 
it wonld seem from that that Henry had tdken care, before he finally broke 
with France, to provide himself with those occasions, first for making the 
■how of war and then for accepting terras of peace, which Bacon detected 
in the broad outlines of the case, througb all Polydore's errors of detail. 
Already it seems he had engaged Maximilian and Ferdinand to take their 
part In a combined movemeDt against Charles; which if they performed, 
he would have power to command what terms of peace he pleased; if not, 
he wonld have a fair excuse for accepting snch terms as he could get. 
The seed thus timely sown came prosperously to harvest at last in the 
treatyofEstaples, as weshallsee; but that was not till the end of llfi2. 

Charles in tho mean time, nnwiUing Ui provoke a combined attack fVom 
Ml formidable a contbderaey, forbore to renew his anapended hostilities 
against Brittany, and applied himself entirely to win the Duchess by 
penceftil arts from her engagement to Uaximillan. The Dnchess however, 
encouraged no donbt by these great alliances, stood well out against his 
«nit; and at length [by way perhaps of ending it at once) assumed pub- 
licly the title of Queen of the Romans. This was in March, 1490-1, at 
which time D'Argentr* (liii. 67.) supposes Charles to have jost discov- 
ered the marriage. So decisive a step stirred him to take stronger meas- 
ures, and at the same time gave him an ally in D'Albrel, an old aspirant 
to the Duchess's baud whose hopes it extinguished. By this man's means 
he made himself master of the important town of Nantes; a town which 
in ttie beginning of the war, it will be remembered, he had attempted in 
vain to take; which m the summer of 1490 he had again (it would seem) 
invested (see Bymer, 12 June, 1490); and which was now on Ihe ISlh of 
February, 14S0-i, delivered into the hands of the French. Charles him- 
self entered It on Vae *A of April, 14S1. Upon the news of this, Maximil- 
ian, alarmed and roused in his turn, got his father the Emperor to call a 
Diet (nne Dlette des Estates d'Allemagnel, who voted him a force of 
12,000 laniknechto. They were to be sent to the succour of the Duchess 
in August, and to bejoiitedby flOOO EngBili. This I take to have tieen the 
occasion and business of the mission of which ?olydore speaks. And 
since it is certain that ambassadors were despatched from Brittany on the 
34th of May, 1491, as from the King and Queen of the Romans, to solicit 
■occout from Henry; and that James Contibald (or Gondebanlt) was In 
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nevertheless his own way) called a Parliaiuent, it be- 
ing the seventh year of his reign ; ^ and the first day 

EQgltuid BboDt the same time negotiating 

ceming the repajment of oipences inci 

tbat would seem to be the moat probshle dat« ol it: a date ot some conee- 

quence in conueilon with Henry's neil proceeding; concarning which I 

have a doubt to raise and nettle. 

The arrSDKeiDent, whatever it was, vag ineffectnal. It is eaid tbat some 
Bnccours were sent from England (forces were certainly railed there in 
April and May, 1491; see Cal. Pat. Rolla, pp. ST. 63. Tl. 70.), hut not 
enough to do an; good by themselves; that for Maximilian's lanzknechts, 
Charles strengthened his froiitierB against tlieir passage and kept them 
from joining, while he proceeded to take Guincamp ; and that the Duch- 
ess, seeing her towns going and no succour coming, and that whether 
she made her appeal ajfiiinst Charles to arms or to arbitration, be was ob- 
viously In a condition to defeat her either way, — at length despaired of 
resistance, and consented to compoand the quarrel by becoming Queen of 
France and mer^ng her duchy in her crown. 

1 The only Parliament that was held in Uenry'a seventh year met on 
the ITth October, 1491. It could not therefore have been called ia oone»- 
quence of the marriage, which had not yet taken pLice. This however, 
Gonsiderltig the doubt and confueioo in which ali the events and dates of 
these transactioQS are involved, would he of no great consequence. The 
intentions of the French King to possess himself of Brittany by one means 
or another must have been sufficiently known before October, and would 

But there is another difficulty which is not so easily explained. Nothing 
can be more distinct and positive tban Polydore Vergil's statement that 
the exaction of the beHtcolaite was subsequent to the meeting of tbis 
assembly, and in fact sanotioaed by it " Convocalo prlncipum concilio, 
primum exponlt causes belli snmendi contra Francos; ddnk tot pateU 
pro betio petuniam. Causae belU cuncti generatim probant, nunnjiie iip». 
ram pro te juit^ue offeri. Rex, coUaadatH euorum virtute, ut popalns tri- 
buto non gravaretur, cqI gratificandnni existiniabat, vololt molliter ao 
leniter pecuniam a locupletioribus pa' beneBolaUiam eiigere. Fuit id ei- 
aetionis genus," &c. Ot which the corresponding passage in Stowe may 
serve for a translation. He " called a Parliament, and therein declared 
that he was justly provoked to make war against the Frenchmen, and 
therefore deiired thua of iJieir beneeolaice of moaey and men towards the 
mwntenance thereof. Every man allowed the cause to be just, and prora- 
itedkii heljang hatid. And to the intent he might spare the poorer sort he 
thought good first to exact money of the richestsort jyica^o/'aAenfniJence, 
which kind of levying of money was first practised," &c. Nothing on 
the other hand can be more certain than that the commissions for the 
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of opening thereof (sitting under hia cloth of estate) 
spake himself onto his Lords and Commons in this 
manner. 

'e than three motitb* before the PariUmeat 
rhich vere voted by tbs Parliaineat when it 
did meet were not in tbe lOnii uC a. benevolence, bnt an ordinary Ux of 
tTO fllteenth* and tentbi. We bnTe here therefore a enbatantlal inaccn- 
raoy of some kind, which cannot bo eet right by ehiflinK a date or cor- 
recting a careleM eipreuion. The revival of this eiaetion was an 
important niBttsr. Palydore's neit worde ehoir that he linew what it 
meant j and he could act have overlooked the importance of the question 
whether It iraa done belbre or after a Parliament, — with or without a 
Parliamentary sanction. 

I am persuaded that the error lies deeper; that, as the case was nearly 
Che same se that of USS, ao the error is exactly the same aa that which I 
have pointed oat in note S, p. Ill, I am persuaded that Polydore, on this 
aa on that occssiou, mistook a Great Councillor a Parliament; that Henry, 
on this occasion as on that, before he called a regular Parliament look the 
precantiim of calling one of these qnaai-parliamenia ; with a view partly 
to ascertain the sense of the people and panly to engage tham in the cauae 
before he engaged himaelf; and that it vms to a Great Council held In 
June, 14S1, or thereabouln, that he now declared his intention to iovade 
Fiance, at tbe same lime asking their advice aa to the raiaing of supplies. 

For the groanda of thia conclusiou and for an answer to objections, I 
ntnst again refer to the appendix. If I am right, the fiwt and the date will 
be found to be of some value, both si clearing the narrative and aa illus- 
treting Henry'* character and policy. It will be seen that when the 
French King look poaaesaion of NbhIss and was obviously proceeding to 
absorb Brittany either by arma or by marriage or by arbitration; and 
when Maiimilian was about to raiae a force of 13,000 men to oppose him, 
and called upon Henry to join ; which wiia as 1 suppose in April or May, 
1181 1 Henry had a good ease to go to hia people with. Having first there- 
fore spread an alarm of French invaaion (Cal. Pat. Bolls, 6 Jlay, p. 71.), 
and made some stir of warlike preparation to warm the blood and feel 
the pulse of the people, he proceeded in the same conrae which had suc- 
ceeded so well in 1488; and- Immediately summoned — not his Parliament, 
which could not perhaps have been assembled so expeditiously as the time 
required — bat a Great Council, which he could make as fair a repreaent- 
Btlve of a Parliament aa he pleased, and which, though it had no power to 
make Inwa or Impose taxes, yet sei-vsd very well both to eipreas and react 
upon the public opinion of the time. Finding them in an apt hnmonr, 
and having all his piecaations ready taken, he boldly announced his inten- 
tion of making an invaaive war npan France, and thereapon (pretending 
probably the nrgency of the occasion, which conid not wait fbr the ordi- 
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" My Lords and you tLe Commons ; when I pur- 
posed to make a war in Brittaine fey my lieutenant, I 

nniy course,) obtained thilr advice and coneent (wbich Uiangh It carrisd 
no ISf^l anthorltj ironld in » popolir cause OHirjr authority cdod)^ for 
the pnipoBS) to nnd out coirnnlraiooen (o lery a " benevolence" A com- 
mlsgiOD "d« snbtldio r«quir«ndo pro vUgio Prancin" was accordliiglj 
JHued (Tth July, 14t>1); by which, after a preamble declaring the ground* 
of tlie intended war. which it represente M Undertaken, not " de sdvisa^ 

Cam dominonim spirituatium at temporaHum jvan alhram nebilmi," the 
requisite anthority wa* conveyed to a number of personB, each to ael 
within a epecitied county. But as these tireat Councib could only give 
advice and such authority an the opiniun and persMiat influence of (he 
membera canned with il, Henry seems to have used them only aa prepara- 
tory to regular Parliaments. A regular Parliament was accordingly eom- 
moned abortly after, which (in cooeideration probably of the succours M 
Brittany, npon which the benevolence money must have been partly coD- 
samed. and also <tf its more distreseed state and more imminent danger), 
voted fresh euppliei, bat to be raised by ordinary taxation; and passed 
the laws which were convenient for a state of war. 

If we suppose therefore the speech which follows to have been addressed 
to a Great Council in June, 1401 ; the benevolence to have been levied, 
with their advice, in ,luly and August j eonte euoeours to have been sent 
to Brittany about the same time; and Che Parliament to have met on the 
ITth of October; we shall have supplied all the correction which (so fitr 
as 1 linow) Baccm'B narrative requires; and we shall find that his Interpre- 
tatiou of Henry's views and policy aud cl}»racteT it illustrated and con- 
flrtned by the change. 

It may be worlh mentioning, as a conflrtnation of this conjecture, that 
whereas Bacon eipreasly represents the King as making the declaration in 
parson, It does not appear from the Parlinment Rolls that he did open in 
person the session of October, 1491. Bacon is not likely, I think, to haT* 
stated it so espressly, if it were only an inference from Polydore'a enpres- 
aion " eiponit oausas," &c. It is mote likely that he had some fuller 
account of the speech itself. And it need not be thought that tiie same 
account would have enabled him to correct the error. It may on the con- 
trary have anthorlsed and established it. Of such a declaration as this 
there would no doubt at the time be many copies or abstracts circulated. 
At the lime, "His Miysaty's Speech" wonld be description qnite snfHcfenl. 
One of these happened perhaps to be pnserved. A collector coming into 
poaseasion of it, and wanting to know in what department of his collectiOD 
it should be put, fixed the year at once (h>m the circumstances. It was 
plainly a declaration of war with France, about the time whan Brittany 
was absorbed Into the Franch monarchy. Then he turned to his Poly- 
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made declaration therec^ to jou by mj Cbancdlor. 
But now that I mean to ma^e a war upon France in 
person, I will declare it to you mysel£ That war 
was to defend another man's right, but this is to r^ 
cover oar own; and that ended by accident, but we 
hope this ahall end in victory. 

" The French King troubles the Christian world. 
That which he hath Is not his own, and yet he eeeketh 
more. He hath invested himself of Brittaine.' He 
maintaineth the rebels in Flanders : and he threateneth 
Italy. For ourselves, he hath proceeded &om dissimu- 
lation to neglect, and from neglect to contumely. He 
hath assailed our confederates : he denieth our tribute : > 
in a word, he seeks war. So did not his fiither ; but 
sought peace at our hands ; and so perhaps will he, 
when good counsel or time shall make him see as 
much as his &ther did. 

** Meajiwhile, let us make his ambition our advan- 
tage, and let us not stand upon a few crowns of tribute 
or acknowledgement, but by the favour of Almighty 
God try our right for the crown of France itself; 
remembering that there hath been a French King 
prisoner in England, and a King of England crowned 
in France. Our confederates are not diminished. 
Burgundy is in a mightier hand than ever, and never 
more provoked. Brittaine cannot help us, but it 
may hurt them. New acquests are more burd^i 
dian strength. The malcontents of his own king- 



doto, or HsJl, or HolinsKBd, or 8towe, found this pasisgo, snfl wrote on (he 
twck " The Spewh of K. Henry 7, at the opening of tho Pnriiament in 
1461;" which would teem toba ■othoritysnfficiont BjritaMng that Henry 
opened the seialon in penon. 

1 So Ed. IBSa. Tbs MS. hu " hs Iwtb inveated Brittaine." . 
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dom hare not been base populace' nor titolary im- 
postors ; but of an bigber nature. The King of 
Spain (doubt ye not) will join with us, not knowing 
where the French King's ambition will stay. Our 
holy fetber (the Pope) likes no Tramontanes in Italy. 
But howsoever it he, this matter of- confederates is 
rather to be thought on than reckoned on ; for God 
forbid but England should be able to get reason of 
France without a second. 

" At the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, Agent-Court, 
we were of ourselves. France hath much people, and 
few soldiers : they have no stable bands of foot. Some 
good horse they have, but those are forces which are 
least fit for a defensive war, where the actions are in 
the assailant's choice. It was our discords only that 
lost France ; and (by the power of Grod) it is the 
good peace which we now enjoy that will recover it. 
God hath hitherto blessed my sword. I have in this 
time that I have reigned, weeded out my bad snbjects, 
and tried my good. My people and I know one an- 
other ; which breeds confidence. And if there should 
be any bad blood left in the kingdom, an hononrable 
foreign war will vent it or purify it. In this great 
business let me have your advice and aid. If any of 
you were to make his son knight, you might have aid 
of your tenants by law. This concerns the knight- 
hood and spnrs of the kingdom, whereof I am &tber ; 
and bound not only to seek' to maintain it, but to 
advance it. But for matter of treasure let it not be 
taken from the poorest sort, but from those to whom 
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the benefit of the war may redound. France is no 
wilderness, and I that profess good husbandry hope 
to make the war (after the beginnings} to pay itself. 
Go together in God's name, and lose no time, for I 
have called this Parliament wholly for this cause." 

Thus spake the King. But for all this, though he 
shewed great forwardness for a war, not only to his 
Parliament and court, but to his privy counsel likewise 
(except the two bishops and a few more), yet never- 
theless in his secret intentions he had no purpose to go 
through with any war upon France. But the truth 
was, that he did but traffic with that war, to make his 
return in money. He knew well that France was now 
entire and at unity with itself, and never so mighty 
many years before. He saw by the taste he ' had of 
his forces sent into Brittaine that the French knew 
well enough bow to make war with the English ; by 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, but weary- 
ing^ them by long sieges of towns, and strong fortified 
encampings. James the Third of Scotland, his true 
fiiend and confederate, gone; and James the Fourth 
(that had succeeded) wholly at the devotion of France, 
and ill-affected towards him. As for the conjunctions 
of Ferdinando of Spain and Maximilian, he could 
make no foundation upon them. For the one had 
power and not will ; and the other had will and not 
power. Besides that Ferdinando had but newly taken 
breath from the war with the Moors ; and merchanded 
at this time with France for the restoring of the coun- 
ties of Russignon and Perpignian, oppignorated to the 
French. Neither was he out of fear of the discontents 
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and ill blood within the realm ; which having nsed 
always to repress and appease in person, he was loth 
they should find him at a distance beyond aea, and 
engaged in war. Finding therefore the inconven- 
iencies and difficulties in the prosecution of a war, he 
cast with himself how to compass two things. The 
one, how by the declaration and jnchoation of a war 
to make his profit. The other, how to come off from 
the war with saving of his honour. For profit, it was 
to be made two ways ; upon his snbjects for the war, 
and upon his enemies for the peace ; like a good mer- 
chant that maketh his gain both upon the commodities 
exported and imported back again. For the point of 
honour, wherein he might su^r for giving over the 
war, he conddered well, that as he could not trust 
upon the aids of Ferdinando and Maximilian for su{>- 
ports of war, so the impuissance of the one, and the 
double proceeding of the other, lay ^r for him for 
occasions' to accept of peace. 

These things he did wisely foresee, and did as artifi- 
cially conduct, whereby all things fell into bis lap as 
he desired. 

For' as for the Parliament, it presently took fire, 
being al^ctionate (of old) to the war of France, and 
desirous (a&esh) to rep^ the dishonour they thought 
the King sustained by the loss of Brittaine. There- 
fore they advised the King (with great alacrity) to 
undertake the war of France. And although the 
Parliament consisted of the first and second nobility 
(together with principal citizens and townsmen),^ yet 

' i. e. preleila. Seamier prailo Aoitlumi eaei adpacem sccwandam. 
* With refflrence to the qamtion nheUier this was ■ PdrHameQC or a 
Great Conaoil, it may be wortb while to oompue w[th tbia description 
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worthily and jusUy respecting more the people (whose 
deputies they were) than their own private persons ; 
and finding, by the Lord ChanceUor'a speech,' the 
King's inclination that way ; they consented that 
conunissionerE should go forth for the gathering and 
levying of a Benevolence from the more able sort. 
This tax (called a Benevolence) was devised by Ed- 
ward the Fourth, for which he sustained much envy. 
It was abolished by Richard the Third by act of Par- 
liament, to ingratiate himself with the people ; and it 
was now revived by the King ; but with consent of 
Parliament ; ^ for so it was not in the time of King 
Edward the Fourth. But by this way he raised ex- 

of it two mdq)endent deecriptions at what wa> certain'y a Great Coun- 
cil, in the year 1496. "In this yare (says an old city chronicler, Cotl. 
Vitell. A. svi. p. ISl.) Iha 24th da; of Octobre beganne a |rrenC conn- 
Bull holdea at Weetmynster by Itie Kyng and liie Icirdt tplrltual and 
temporal, to the wliich counaall! come cerleyn bnrgBBiea and merchants 
of ail ciliea end good townea of England," &c. And in an original privy 
seal of Hea. VH. (Cott. Tit. S. t. p. lib.), the same council is described 
as "o'grete counseill of lords sprflell and tempell, of juges, sjannti in 
o lawe and others toffl hede-wis«in»n of evj cltis and good towns of this 
o* loud-" Baooi^s deacripUon therefore applies to either. 

1 This M«m9 to be B slip of the memoryi fof though it whs usual for 
tbe Lord Cbaneellor to speak tStet the King, the allnsion is apparently to 
the last part of tbe King's own speech. The Latin tnnsletion hsa QiHn et 
regit fwmiit memont, na lioc coiaauermt, ul txmtributio {quota btnttioleatiatn 
aj^ttttiaiil) at <^iiiiatlii>ribut laHlum txigtrtlur, 

> Hnme observed (on a comparison of dates) that this was a mistake. I 
have already explained at length my own opinion as to t)ie nature of (be 
mistake and how it sroea. K that explanation sbonld be rejected, it may 
be accounted fbr another way. The commiwlona for the leiying of the 
benevoleace, thoagh the great body of them bear date the Ttb July, 1491, 



Bth December, 14B1, which is in tbe same words p 


reciaeiy. A'ny one who 


had happened to meet with the lail end not with 




set It down as tiling the date of the levy of the I 


benevolence bejond all 


question. It may be observed that this benevole 


nee received a kind of 




emg passed in UM to 


enforce the payment of suma which had been pror 


nised. See p. 341. 
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ceeding great suma. Insomach as the city of London 
(in those daya) ^ contributed nine thousand pounds 
and better ; and that chieily levied upon the wealthier 
sort. There is a tradition of a dilemma that Bishop 
Morton (the Chancellor) used, to raise up the Benev- 
olence to higher rates ; and some c^led it hia fork, 
and some his crotch. For he had couched an article 
in the instructions to the commissioners who were to 
levy the Benevolence, That if they met with any that 
were sparing, they should tell them that they must 
needs have, because they laid up ; and if they were 
spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen 
in their port and manner of living ; so neither kind 
came amiss. 

This Parliament was merely a Parliament of war ; 
for it was in substance but a declaration of war 
against France and Scotland, ^ with some statutes con- 

1 i. e. even in Ihoao days; wLen money was bd much scBrcer. Eliata 
iUa atatt. 

* The decliiration of war against Scotiand, of wiilcb no mention is 
made in oar modern histories, is oontaiaed in the preamhle to tbe act 
(7 H. 7. c. 8.), hy which all Scot), not made deniiens, were ordered oat 
of Iha kingdom within forty days. " The King," it says, " our Soveireiga 
Lord, hath bad to his great cost and charge many asMmbllee and com- 
mnnicationE with the King of Scots for amity truce and peace to be had 
and observed betwixt his HigbneBs and bit subjects on the one part, and 
the King of Seote and hie aubjeois on the oiher part; hut what accord 
or agreement soever be taken or concluded, such accord or agreement 
on the part of tbe said King of Scots is ever nndor the surest promise 
broken and not kept ; for Che which it in better to be with them at open 
war than under auch a feigned peace: wherefore," &o. 

I snppoae the measure may be regarded as one partly of precaution 
and partly of menace; the object being to induce the Scotch King to 

reluctant to do. I'bo truce between England and Scotland which had 
l)eon confirmed at Westminster on tlie 2Mh of October, UBS (See Bol. 
Scot. ii. p. 488,), expired on tbe 6th of October, 1491. For some tima 
before, the two kings had been on terms of mutnal distrust and secret 
hostility. Henry had been secretly encouraging some of James's disaf- 
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ducing thereunto ; as the severe ponishing of mort- 
pays and keeping back soldiers' wages in captains ; 
the like severity for the departure of soldiers without 
licence ; strengthening of the common law in favour 
of protections for those that were in the King's ser- 
vice ; ' and the setting the gate open and wide, for 
men to sell or mortgage their lands without fines for 
alienation,^ to furnish themselves with money for the 

focted Bubjaots in a deaign lo posseae themsalvea of his parson and de- 
ItTer it islu bis haada; — n design however which was piobBbly not to 
be sxscDied till iitYer the expiration of the trnce npon failure of the na- 
jCOtiations for renewing it. Jamea had been ascretl; negotiating wllb 
tbe DachetB of Bargund; and Parkin Warbeck, and is supposed (see 
Tytler, It. p. 861.) to have made np his mind to break with England 
(u soon SB he dnrsC Which of tha two bad the jnatest ground of com- 
plaiot it wonld not be eoay to asoartain; but it is clear tiiat neither of 
them could have felt aecure that the other would not take againet him 
tha first advantage that offered; and it was necessary far Henry, on en- 
tering into a war with France, Co make himself safe on the Scotch side- 
He was now well furnished with money and witti troops, and well sec- 
onded by his people, and therefore in a good condition Co treat. (It was 
partly with Chis view probably that he commenced his praparations for 
the Frencb invasion ao long before the time.} Commissioners had been 
appointed in April and again in June, both to settle complaints concern- 
ing breaches of tha eiiating truce and to treat for Ihe prolongation of it; 

pir&tion followed the declaration of war, which had better EUCcflSs: for 
Dew commiaaionera being presently aent by Henry (aznd of October) on 
the same errand, they were met by commissiniiers on the other side, 
and on the 21sC of December following a new Cruca was agreed upon 
hetween them, which was to last for five years. Henry ratified it at 
once [Bth of January, H91-a)i but James, it seema, demurred; and a 

menoe on the aoih of February and last till the 2(lth November, 1492: 
and was ratified by James on the 18th of March. See Kymer. 

1 7 H. 7. c. 1, 2. VelaH circa tevcram animadcertiontm in capilaneoi 
fiB mi $tipavSa mililum mortuorvm ttl nfttenfium in raCwnes iua» referrtnt, 
out tliam ilipendia tmSlum dtlintrent. Severe etiam lancitun eil contra 
miHtea qm ptitt diUdum habilum me Ucentia ae tubatraherent- Etiftm pro- 
IcctioHU fUK fritu lege conHnuni in uiu eronC pro iii jtd miSlabant, italoto 
roborala tunt. 

' Thereby releasing them from the charges which were due to the 
ODwn in that case : lU ofiguid mde pro smtini alitnalioiubiit rti/i lOlieretiL 
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var ; &nd lastly the voiding of all Scotchmen out of 
England. 

There was also a statute for the dispersmg of the 
standard of the exchequer throughout I^gland, there- 
by to size freights and measures ; ' and two or three 
more of less importance. 

After the Parliament was broken np (which lasted 
not long) the King wait on with his preparations 
for the war of France ; yet neglected not in the 
mean time the affairs of Maximihan, for the quiet- 
ing of Flanders and restoring him to his authority 
amongst his subjects. For at that time the Loi-d of 
Ravensteui, being not only a subject rebelled but a 
servant revolted (and so much the more malicious 
and violent}, by the aid of Bruges and Gaunt bad 
taken the town and both the castles of Sluice (as 
we said before) ; and having by the commodity of 
the haven gotten together certain ships and barks, 
fell to a kind of piratical trade ; robbing and spoil- 
ing and taking prisoners the ships and vessels of all 
nations that passed alongst that coast towards the 
mart of Antwerp, or into any part of Brabant, Zea- 
land, or Friezelaiid ; being ever well victualled from 
Picardy, besides the commodity of victuals from Slnice 
and the coimtry adjacent, and the avails of his own 
prizes. The French assisted him still under-hand ; 
and he hkewise (as all men do that have been on 
both sides) thought himself not safe, except he de- 
pended upon a third person. There was a small town 
some two miles from Bruges towards the sea, called 

> T H. T. c. S. Ui txrng>l'ir ponderum tl menjuramrn quad is leaeclmna 
Tigit u( auihtntiLvm repositun ett, in unicerium rf^^nurH di^Mrgeretwr ; tl 
poadera aiqut n«i>unB vbique ad tam nomam txammaraiUtr tt reduetrt'iiar^ 
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Dam ; which was a fort and approach to Bruges, 
and had a relation also to Sluice. This town the 
King <^ the Romans had attempted often (not for 
any worth of the town in itself, but because it might 
choke Bruges, and cut it. off &om the sea) ; and 
ever failed. But therewith the Duke of Saxony 
came down into Flanders, taking upon him the per- 
son of an umpire, to compose things between Max- 
imilian and his subjects ; bnt being (indeed) &8t and 
assured to Maximilian. Upon this pretext of neu- 
trality and treaty, he repaired to Bmges, desiring 
of the states of Bruges to enter peaceably into thrar 
town, with a retinue of some number of men of arms 
fit for his estate, being somewhat the more (as he 
said) the better to guard him in a country that was 
up in arms ; and bearing them in hand that he was 
to communicate with them of divers matters of great 
importance for their good ; which having obtained 
of them, he sent his carnages and harbingers be- 
fore him to provide his lodging ; so that bin men of 
war entered the city in good array, but in peace- 
able manner,' and he followed. They that went 
before inqnired still for inns and lod^ngs, as if 
they would have rested there all night ; and so 
went on till they came to the gate that leadeth 
directly towards Dam ; and they of Bruges only 
gazed upon them, and gave them passage. The 
captains and inhabitants of Dam also suspected no 
harm from any that passed through Bruges ; and 
discovering forces afiir off, supposed they had been 
some snccours that were come from their friends, 
knowing some dangers towards them : and bo per- 
> TbiB clause ii omitted in the traiulatian. 
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ceiving nothing but well till it was too late, suf- 
fered them to enter their town. By which kind 
of slight, rather than stratagem, the town of Dam 
was taken, and the town of Bruges shrewdly blocked 
up, whereby they took great discouragement. The 
Duke of Saxony, having won the town of Dam, 
sent immediately to the King' to let him know 
that it was Sluice chiefly and the Lord Ravenstein 
that kept the rebellion of Flanders in life; and that 
if it pleased the King to besiege it by sea, he also 
would besiege it by land, and so cut out the core 
of those wars. The King, willing to uphold tte 
authority of Maximilian (the better to hold France 
in awe),^ and being likewise sued unto by his mer- 
chants, for that the seas were much infested by the 
barks of the Lord Ravenstein, sent straightways Sit 
Edward Poynings,' a valiant man and of good ser- 
vice, with twelve ships, well furnished with soldiers 
and artillery, to clear the seas, and to besiege Sluice 
on that part. The Englishmen did not only coop 
up the Lord Ravenstein, that he stirred not, and 
likewise hold in strait siege the maritime part of 
the town, but also assailed one of the castles, and 
renewed the assault ao for twenty days' space (is- 
suing still out of their ships at the ebb), as they 
made great slaughter of them of the castle, who con- 
tinually fought with them to repulse them ; though 
of the English part also were slain a brother of 



log her forces ebewhere : as ve have Been In tbe caae of BrltUuij' in liBtl. 
< Thle according to Rapia (nhose dates however are not to be loc 
mncti tnuted) vm Id Ibe middle of 11B2. 
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the Earl of Oxford's, and some fifty more. But Uie 
siege still continuing more and more strait ; and 
both the castles (which were the principal strength 
of the town) being distressed, the one by the Duke 
of Saxony, and the other by the English ; and a 
bridge of boats, which the Lord Ravenstein had 
made between both casUes, whereby succours and 
relief might pass from the one to the other, being on 
a night set on fire by the English ; he despairing to 
hold the town, yielded (at the last) the castles to 
the English, and the town to the Duke of Saxony, 
by composition. Which done, the Duke of Saxony 
and Sir Edward Poynings treated with them of Bru- 
ges to submit themselves to Maximilian their lord ; 
which after some time they did, paying (in some 
■ good part) the charge of the war, whereby the Al- 
mains and foreign succours were dismissed. The 
example of Bruges other of the revolted towns fol- 
lowed ; so that Maximilian grew to be out of dan- 
ger, but (as his manner was to handle matters) nev- 
er out of necessity. And Sir Edward Poynings 
(after he had continued at Sluice some good while 
till all things were settled) returned unto the King, 
being then before Bulloigne.' 

Somewhat about this time* came letters from Ferdi- 
nando and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain, signify- 
ing the final conquest of Granada ftx>m the Moors ; 
which action, in itself so worthy. King Ferdinando 
(whose manner was never to lose any virtue for the 



1 Soraetime, thererore, betweea the 19th of October and the Tth or Sth 
of Novembw, 1493. 

3 Earlier, if Rapia's date doee not put the expedition of Sir Edward 
Poinings too 1»t«. The Bolemnity in St. Paul's wb« on the 6th of AprU, 
149a. See old ChrOD. (Cott. Vit«L A. zri. p. IBl.}. 
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shewing) had expressed and displayed in his letters 
at large ; with all the particularities and religions 
panctos and ceremonies, that were observed in the re- 
ception of that city and kingdom : * shewing amongst 
other things, that the King would not by any means 
in person enter the city, until he had first aloof seen 
the cross set up npon the greater tower of Granada, 
whereby it became Christian ground : that likewise 
before he would enter he did homage to God above, 
pronouncing by an herald from the height of that 
tower, that he did acknowledge to have recovered 
that kingdom by the help of God Almighty, and the 
glorious Virgin, and the virtuous Apostle Saint James, 
and the holy father Innocent the Eighth, together 
with the aids and services of his prelates, nobles, and 
commons : that yet he stirred not irom his camp, till ■ 
he had seen a little army of martyrs, to the number 
of seven hundred and more Christians (that had lived 
in bonds and servitude as slaves ^ to the Moors), pass 
before his eyes, singing a psalm for their redemption ; 
and that he had given tribute unto God, by alms and 
relief extended to them all, for his admission into the 
city. These things were in the letters, with many 
more ceremonies of a kind of holy ostentation. The 
King, ever willing to put himself into the consort or 
quire of all religious actions, and naturally affecting 
much the King of Spain (as lar as one King can afiect 
another), partly for his virtue and partly for a counter- 
poise to France ; i^on the receipt of these letters sent 
ail his nobles and prelates that were about the court,^ 
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together with the mayor and aldermen of London, in 
great solemnity to the Church of Paul's ; there to hear 
a declaration from the Lord Chancellor, now Cardinal. 
When they were assembled, the Cardinal, standing 
upon the uppermost step or half-pace before the quire, 
and all the nobles, prelates, and governors of the City 
at the foot of the stairs, made a speech to them ; letting 
them know,, that they were assemhled ' in that conse- 
crated place to sing unto God a new song. For that 
(said he) these many years the Christians have not 
gained new ground or territory upon the Infidels,^ nor 
enlarged and set further the bounds of the Christian 
world. But this is now done by the prowess and devo- 
tion (^ Ferdinando and Isabella, Kings of Spain ; who 
have to their immortal honour recovered the great and 
rich kingdom of Granada and the populous and mighty 
city of the same name from the Moors,* having been in 
possession thereof by the space of seven hundred years 
and more ; for which this assembly and all Christians 
are to i-ender all laud and thanks unto God, and to 
celebrate this noble act of the King of Spain, who in 
thb is not only victorious but apostolical, in the gaining 
of new provinces to the Christian &ith ; and the rather 
for that this victory and conquest is obtained without 
much efhision of blood ; whereby it is to be hoped that 
there shall be gained not only new territory, but infinite 
souls to the church of Christ ; whom the Almighty (as 
it seems) would have live to be converted. Herewithal 
he did relate some of the most memorable particulars 
of the war and victory. And after his speech ended, 

1 Ex rtgit mandato comemiM. 
1 Saractnii tt Uakumetmit. 
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the whole assembly went solemnly in procession, and 
213 Deitim was sung. 

Immediately after the solemnity,', the King kept his 
May-day of his palace at Shine (now Richmond) ; 
where to warm the blood of his nobility and gallants 
against the war, he kept great triumphs of justing and 
tourney during all that month. In which space it so 
fell oat, that Sir James Parker and Hugh Vaughan 
one of the King's gentlemen ushers, haTiog had a 
controversy touching certain arms that the King-at- 
Arms had given Vaughan, were appointed to run some 
courses one against another ; and by accident of a 
laulty helmet that Parker had on, he was stricken into 
the mouth at the first course, so that his tongue was 
home unto the hinder part of his head, in such sort 
that he died presently upon the place ; which because 
of the controversy precedent, and the death that fol- 
lowed, was accounted amongst the vulgar as a combat 
or trial of right. 

The King towards the end of this summer, having 
put his forces wherewith he meant to invade France in 
readiness (but so as they were not yet met or mustered 
together), sent Urswick, now made his almoner, and 
Sir John Risley to Maximilian, to let him know that 
he was in arms, ready to pass the seas into France, and 
did hut e3q)ect to hear from him when and where he 
did appoint to join with him, according to his promise 
made unto him by Countebalt his ambassador. 

The English ambassadors having repaired to Maxi- 
milian did find his power and promise at a very great 
distance ; he being utterly unprovided of men, money, 
and arms, for any such enterprise. For Maximilian 

1 Nan muAu ificiut ah hac mUmnitaU. 
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having neither wing to fly on, for that his patrimony of 
Aastria was not in his hands (his &ther being then liv- 
ing), and on the other side his matrimonial tciritories 
of Flanders were ' partly in dower to his mother-in-law, 
and partly not serviceable in respect of the late rebel- 
lions,^ was thereby destitute of means to enter into war. 
The ambassadors saw this well, but wisely thought fit to 
advertise the King thereof, rather than to return them- 
-aelves, till the King's further pleasure were known : the 
rather, for that Maximilian himself spake as great as 
ever he did before, and entertained them with dilatory 
answers ; so as the formal part of their ambassage might 
well warrant and require their further stay. The 
King hereupon, who doubted as much before, and saw 
through his business from the beginning, wrote back to 
the ambassadors, commending their discretion in not 
returning, and willing them to keep the state wherein 
they found Maximilian as a secret, till they heard fur- 
ther from him ; and meanwhile went on with his voyage 
royal for France ; suppressing for a time this adver- 
tisement touching Maximilian's poverty and disability. 
By this time was drawn together a great and puis- 
sant army unto the City of London ; in which were 
Thomas Marquis Dorset, Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
Thomas Earl of Derby, George Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Edmond Ear! of Suffolk, Edward Earl of Devonshire, 
George Earl of Kent, the Earl of Essex, Thomas Earl 
of Ormond, with a great number of barons, knights, 
and principal gentlemen ; and amongst them Richard 
Thomas, much noted for the brave troops that he 
brought out of Wales ; the army rising in the whole 
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to the number of £ve and twenty thousand foot, and 
sixteen htmdred horse ; over which the King (constant 
in his accustomed trust and employment) made Jasper 
DvAe of Bedford and John Earl of Oxford generals 
under his own person. The ninth of September, in 
the dghth year of his reign, he departed from Green- 
wich towards the sea ; aH men wondering that he took 
Uiat season (being so near winter) to begin the war, 
uid some thereupon gathering it was a sign that the 
war would not be long. Nevertheless the King gave 
out the contrary, thus ; That he intending not to make 
a summer business of it, but s resolute war (without 
term pr^xed) until he had recovered France, it skilled 
not much when he began it ; especially having Calus 
at his hack, where he might winter, if the reason of 
the war BO required. The sixth of October he em- 
barked at Sandwich ; and the same day took land at 
Calais, which was the rendezvous where all hia forces 
were assigned to meet. But in this his journey tow- 
ards the sea-side (wherein for the cause that we shall 
now speak of he hovered so much the longer), he had 
received letters from the Lord Cordes (who the hotter 
he was against the English in time of war had the more 
credit in a negotiation of peace, and besides was held a 
man open and of good &ith) ; in which letters there 
was made an overture of peace from the French King, 
with such conditions as were somewhat to the King's 
taste ; but this was carried at the first with wonderful 
sectecy. The King was no sooner come to Calais, tut 
the calm winds of peace began to blow. For first the 
English ambassadors returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the King that he was not to 
hope for any aid from Maximilian, for that he was 
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altogetker unprovided. Hia will was good, but l]« 
lacked money. And thia was made known and spread 
throngboot the aimy. And although the English were 
therewithal nothing dismayed, and that it be the mao- 
ner c^ soldiers npon bad news to speak the more 
bravely ; ' yet nerolludess it was a kind of prepara- 
tive to a peace. InstAntly in the neck of this (as the 
Kin^ had laid it) came news that Ferdinando and 
Isabella, Kings o£ Spain, had concluded a peace with 
King Chaiies, and that Chaiies had restored onto them 
the countia of Rnscignon and Perpignian, which tor- 
Bierly were mortgi^ged by John King of Arragon, 
Ferdinando's iather, nnto France, for three hundred 
thousand crowns : which ddl>t vas also npon this peace 
by Charles clearly released. This came also hand- 
somely to pnt on the peace, both because so potent a 
confederate ^ was fiillen off, and becaose it was a fair 
example of a peace "bought ; so as the King should not 
be the sole merchant in this peace. Upon these airs 
of peace, the King was content that the Bishop of 
Exeter and the Lord Daubigny (Governor of Calais) 
should give a meeting unto the Lord Cordes, for ihe^ 
treaty of a peace : but himself nevertheless and his 
army, the fifteenth of Octob«, removed irom Caltus, 
and in four days' march sat him down before Bulloigne. 
During this siege of Bulloigne (which continued 
near a month) there passed no memorable action nor 
accident of war. Only Sir John Savage, a valiant 
captain, was slidn, riding aboot the walle of the town 
to take a view. The town was both well fortified and 
well manned ; yet it was distressed, and ready for an 

ti atagnificfwiiia tin/v' 
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assault ; which if it had been given (as was thought) 
wotild have cost mach blood ; but yet the town woidd 
have been carried in the end. Meanwhile a peace 
was concluded by the commissioners, to continue for 
both the Kings' lives. Where there was no article of 
importance ; being in effect rather a bargain than a 
treaty. For all things remained as they were, save 
that there should be paid to the King seven hundred 
forty-five thousand ducats in present, for his charges 
in that journey ; and five and twenty thousand crowns 
yearly, for his charges sustained in the aids of the 
Britons,^ For which annual, though he had Maxi- 
milian bound before for those charges, yet he counted 
the alteration of the hand as much as the principal 
debt;*'' and besides it was left somewhat indefinitely* 

'■So Speed; qnoting tl 
MS. Polydore's words 

Carolus primam eolTeret bens magDHia pecunin Bniumam Henrico pro 
gnmptibui in id bellam fncCis, juxU testimationem lei^torum; deinde id 

pro impenail ab ipso Henrico feoti in oopias quas Britannia aniilio ml»is- 
aet." Speed substituted this specific "746,000 ducala [18e,2EO pounds 
Fjigliab]" to be pnid in present, for the bent magnam ptcvHia nnamam; 
repealing in other respects Poljdore'a at*t«metit. 

The old Chronicle, spealting upon the anthiB-ity of the King's own letter 
to the City, which was read at Guildhall on the 0th of November, says 
ODif UiRt "for to have this peace established the French King granted 
nnto our soTereign lord, to be paid In certain years, T*B,000 scutia ; which 

from Rymer, is the correot BtatemenL Henry reckoned tlie expenses 
Incnrred in the defence of Brittany (for which the French Queen was 
bonnd) atS20,0D0 crowni {acatd'or) and the sum remaining due upon the 
pension granted to Edward IV. by Lewie XI. at 126,000. He was now to 
giTe op bis claim to both these sums in consideration of an Hnnual pay- 
ment by the French King of 60,000 francs, to commence the lat of May 
next, and be continued from half year to half year until the whole T45,000 
orowni were paid. 

> i. e. worth na much as the whole snm. Debitorii muUfunein fwn twuii 
JWD* *J debUum iptum tatl penolalum aitimabat, 

• Polydore lays ptr aliqvM onma. And adds " Franci reges postea, bello 
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when it ehoold determine or expire ; which made the 
English est«em it as a tribute carried onder fair terms. 
And the truth is, it was paid both to the King and 
to his son Henry the Eighth, longer than it could 
continae upon anj computation of charges. There 
was also assigned bj the French King onto all the 
King's principal counsellors great pensions, besides 
rich ^fts for the present ; which whether the King 
did permit, to save his own purse £rom rewards, or 
to communicate the envy of a business that was dis- 
pleasing to his people, was diversely interpreted : for 
certainly the King had no great fency to own this 

llalico Implicitl, Id innanm vactiga] etiun Henrico octavo, Mptlmi Alio, 
pepeudemnt : quo uudein debilarn peconiam per>olveT«nt ■miolUamqoe 
serrarent!" which Speed rendori thus, "which [by the English oBlled 
tribnta) wm dniy paid dnring all this King'i raign and also to Honry his 
•OD, till the whole debt was run out; thereby to preserve amity with Eng- 
buid." Id vtctigal was the miliia attrcomm ncsna qmnai which, con- 
tinned into Henry VIII. '8 reign, would have rlten at the very least to 
431,000 of then atirti ; making ( if they are rightly tranalaWd crowna) tha 
■bole anm 1,170,000 crowns, oi 2St,D001. : a fact which wonld have amply 
justified Bacon'ri remark, a few lines further on, that the annual payment! 
could not have continued so long " upon any cocaputatioD of chnrges." Aa 
It WW, the continuation of the paymente beyond the data of Henry VIl.'s 
death is sufficiently explained. The whole snm of T4E,000 crowns was lo 
b« paid off by half-yearly instalments of 2li,000 francs in crowHi of sM; 
each (taoo worth SO sols, eaob crown worth SB aols; at which rate it 
wonld talu more than £& yeara to pay the whole ; 10 years alUr the death 
of Henry VII. Bernard Andr^ misrepresents the fbct, but probably repre- 
sents the popular opinion la England, in calling it a tribute granted in con- 
sideration of our French possessions. "Qnociroa (ha says) pactlonlbus 
ntrinque Irausactis scriptoque solamnilar commendatis, onftjinm j'w tmm 
mA trUmlii, ut alii sul sanguinis antecessores, popouit; quod quidem gra- 
tlocissime a regs Oalli» cancassuai eat." 

The half-yearly paymeats were in fbct contlnnad till tha year lfil4; 
when <n consideration of a new claim made by Henry VIU. as heir to 
Margaret Dachesa of Somaraet, which (together with what then remained 
unpaid of the T4G,0O0 crowns] was estimated at a million crowns, Lewis 
bonod himseir to pay that enm by half-yearly inatalmsnts of lO.OOO franoi 
each. See Bymer, xlii. p. 118. 
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fteace ; and therefore a little bc£)re it was concluded, 
he had under-hand procured some of his best captains 
and men of war to advise him to a peace under th^r 
hands, in an earnest manner, in the nature of a sup- 
plication. But the tj-uth is, this peace was welcome 
to both Kings ; to Charles, for that it assured unto 
him the possession of Brittaine, and &eed the enter- 
prise of Naples ; to Henry, for that it filled his coffers ; 
and that he foresaw at that time a storm of inward 
troubles coming upon him, which presently after brake 
forth. But it gave no less discontent to the nobility 
and prindpal persons of the army,^ who had many 
of them sold or engaged their estates upon the hopes 
of the war. They stuck not to say. That the King 
cared not to plume his nobiKty and people, to feather 
himself. And some made themselves merry with that 
the King had said in Parliament ; That after the war 
was once begun, he doubted not but to make it pay 
it itself; saying he had kept promise. 

Having risen from Biilloigne, he went to Calais, 
where he stayed some time : from whence abo he 
writ lettei-s * (which was a courtesy that he sometimes 
used) to the Mayor of London and the Aldermen his 
brethren ; half bragging what great sums he had ob- 
tained for the peace; knowing well that fidl coflfers 



O^kinB and the men of 

Kalam ta <KCtmmi>MiirM. 

« Thoy were rend at Guildhall oo tha Wb of Noramber. Old Chron. 
■ Vital. A. iTi. ro. 146. b. 

This w tha treiity which in onr modern historian* goes by tha name of 
tha Irtatg of EMlapla. It i» worthy of reniHk that on Ihs Snndiy OD 
ohieh it wti cODCludad (Srd Narembar, 14»a), the tnica with Scotland 
which waa to expire on llie aoth of that month, wai continued till the SOdi 
of April, 11S4. See Rot. Scot. il. p. G09. 
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<^ the King is ever good news to Ltmdon ; and bet- 
ter news it would have been, if their benevolenca had 
been but a loan. And upon the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember following he returned to Westminster, where 
he kept his Christmas. 

Soon after the King's return, he sent the Order of 
the Garter to Alphonso Bute of Calabria, eldest son 
to Ferdinando King of Naples. An honour sought 
by that Prince to hold him up in the eyes of the 
Italians ; who expecting the arms of Charles, made 
great account of the amity of England for a bridle 
to France. It was received by Alphonso n'ith all the 
ceremony and pomp that could be devised ; as things 
use to be carried that are intended for opinion. It 
was sent by Urswick ; upon whom the King bestowed 
this ambassage, to help him after many dry employ- 
ments. 

At this time the King began again to be haunted 
with sprites ; by the magic and curious arts of the 
Lady Margaret ; wlio nused up the ghost of Kichard 
Duke of York (second son to King £dward the 
Fourth) to walk and vex the King. This was a 
finer counterfeit stone than Lambert Syranell ; better 
done, and worn upon greater hands ; being graced 
aiter with the wearing of a King of France and a 
King of Scotland, not of a Duchess of Burgundy 
only. And for Symnell, there was not much in him, 
more than that he was a handsome boy, and did not 
shame his robes. But this youth (of whom we are 
now to speak} was such a mercurial, as the like hath 
seldom been known ; and could make bis own part, 
if any time he chanced to be out. Wherefore this 
being one of tlie strangest examples of a personation, 
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that ever vr&& in elder or later times, it deserreth to 
be discovered and related at the full: although the 
King's maimer of shewing things by pieces, and dark- 
lighte, hath so muffled it, that it hath left it almost 
as a mystery to this day. 

The Lady Margaret, whom the King's friends called 
Juno, because she was to him as Juno was to ^neas, 
stirring both heaven and hell to do him mischief, for 
a foundation of her particular practices against him 
did continually by all means possible nourish, main- 
tain, and divulge the flying opinion that Richard 
Duke of York (second son to Edward the Fourth) 
was not murdered in the Tower (as was given out) 
but saved alive ; for that those who were employed 
in that barbarous fact, having destroyed the elder 
brother, were stricken with remorse and compassion 
towards the younger, and set him privily at hberty 
to seek his fortune. This lure she cast abroad, think- 
ing that this &me and belief (together with the fresh 
example of Lambert Symnell) would draw at one 
time or other some birds to strike upon it She 
used likewise a further diligence, not committing all 
to chance: for she had some secret espials, (like to 
the Turks commissioners for children of tribute,') 
to look abroad for handsome and graceful youths, to 
make Plantagenets and Dukes of York. At the last 
she did light on one, in whom all things met, as one 
would wish, to serve her turn for a counterfeit of 
Richard Duke of York. This was Perkin Warbeck, 
whose adventures we shall now describe. For first, 
the years agreed well. Secondly, he was a youth of 

> TWnirtini mintitru jui jmerorum liiiutvm exigunl. 
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fine favour and shape ; ^ but more than that, he had 
such a cra^ and bewitching feshion^ both to move 
pity and to induce belief, as was like a kind of &sci-' 
nation and inchantment to those that saw him or 
heord him. Thirdly, he had been from his childhood 
Buch a wanderer, or (as the King called it) such a 
landloper, as it was extreme hard to hunt out his 
nest and parents ; neither again could any man, by 
company or conversing with him, be able to say or 
detect well what he was ; he did so flit from place 
to place. Lastly, there was a circumstance (which 
is mentioned by one that writ in the same time) that 
is very likely to have made somewhat to the matter ; ' 
which is, that King Edward the Fourth was his god- 
fether.* Which, as it is somewhat suspicious for a 

1 Orit lUgaiUia tt c/irporit liatamtstit ctun £gtiitatt guadam amabilii. 

' Jfsret el gtUai tjut lam Irani vn/ri ei quaii vtntficiU quibatdam oUlH. 

■ Su guadam Uvit .... guam lamea probabilt tilad ca guapotlta gata 
nmt mmnihii attuiUu^ eitgui languam aiaam prabuiw. 

<ThiB bet is derived Inim Speed, whose wordi are "thii youth wu 
born (the; mj) in the city of Tomey and called Peter Warbeck ; the aon 
of > converted Jew, whose godfather at haptism King Edward himseir 
wu." But Speed meant that Ring Edward was godfather not to Perkin, 
but lo the Jew when he wa« christened. The fact comes from Bernard 

Edward. He does not say however that Perkin was hia vn: but only 
that he waa brought np (Ajucolum) hy him. His words are " Petrelum 
qneDdam Toniacemam, ah Eduardo quodam Judeo, postea a rega Ednardo 
sacro levato fonts, in hac refcione edncstam." And in another place he 
nakea Perkin apeak of himself as having been in his childhood " Edoardi 
Jadel ae ant« memorati regis EduardI filloli in Anglik ktiwAii." The 
iciatake was pointed out by Sir Frederic Madden in the Archeeologla, 
Tol. xxvil. p. 1«8. 

Of course Bacon's apeculation upon the circumstance must he set 
aside; being built entirely upon the supposition that it was Perkin him- 
self to whom King Edward stood godfather. And the true story (If 
Andre's aotbority, uncorroborated by Perkin's confession or by any other 
contemporary report, Ire good enoD^ to make it pass for true) Is perhaps 
ratber more lo the purpose. Whatever we are to noderstand by die words 
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wanton prince to become gossip in ao mean s house, 
and might make a man think that be might indeed 
have in him some base blood of the house of York ; 
so at the least (though that were not) it might give 
the occasion to the boy, in being called King Ed- 
ward's godson, or perhaps in sport King Edward's 
son, to entertain such thoughts into Hs head. For 
tutor he bad none (for ought that appears^), as Lam- 
bert Symnell had, until be came unto the Lady Mar- 
garet who instructed him.* 

Thus therefore it came to pass. There was a towns- 
man of Toumay that had borne office in that town, 
whose name was John Osbeck, (a converted Jew,") 
married to Katheren de Faro, whose business drew 
him to live for a time with his wife at London in King 
Bdward the Fourth's days ; during which time be had 
a son by her; and being known in court, the King 
either oat of religious nobleness, because be was a 
convert, or upon some private acquaintance, did bim 

cducaftHH und urmilui, — vbether that Parkin was papil or clerk or ap- 
prentice or aarvantor adopted ion to the Jew in queetim, — wa most at 
least lupposo that, in one capacity or another, be wa» in his Ismilf . Now 
ve have it upon the same authorit; that this Jew wag w«ll acquainted 
with King Edward and hit children — "erat snlni ille patronni meua" 
he makes Perkin laj, "regi Ednardo ac eals liberie familiariasimnB; " 
Ferkln most at leaat therefore have seen the persoD of Edward IV.. and 
may very likely have seen lomething of his conrt and of his hnmnarB : Che 
recollection of which, though not likely to have pnt it into hli head to 
assnme snch a port, woald he of great use in enabling him to play it. He 
was about ten years old when Edward died; and a quick-witted boy with 
a natural gfit that way, soch as he must have had, miftht easily at an 
earlier ape than that have observed enongh to enable him to (ill np the 
oomnee of the Btory which he had to tell with a great resemblance lo the 
tmth. 

1 This is omitted in the translation. 

* (b"' am in omnibut egrtgit ixtinaxl. 

» So MS. Ed. 16aa has " a convertJew." 
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the honour as to be godfather to his child,* and named 
hira Peter. Bnt afterwards proving a dainty and ef- 
feminate youth, he waa commonly called by the dimin- 
ntive of his name, Peterkin, or Perkin. For as for the 
name of Warbeck, it was ^ven him when they did 
but guess at it, before examinations had he^ti taken. 
Bnt yet he had been so mneh talked on by that name, 
as it stuck by him after his true name of Osbeck was 
known. While he was^ young child, his parents re- 
turned with him to Toamay. Tlien was he pla£ed in 
a house of a kinsman of hb, called John St^obeck, at 
Antwerp, and so roamed' up and down between Ant- 
werp and Toumay and other towns of Flanders for 
a good time ; living much in English company, and 
having the English tongue perfect. In which time, 
being grown a comely youth, he was brought by some 
of the espials of the Lady Margaret into her presence : 
who viewing him well, and seeing that he had a face 
and personage that would bear a noble fortune ; and 
finding him otherwise of a fine spirit and winning be- 
haviour ; thought she had now found a curious piece 
of marble to carve out an image of a Duke of York. 

' See cote 1. p, 301. It is to be obMrved that these pniiiculan are col- 
lected bj combining Perkin's oonfeuion with Bernard Andre's atatsmen*. 
as Bacon misnnderstood !t. There [s no reason that I know of to Bnppofe 
that John Osbeck was a Jew, or that he and hii wife were ever in LondtiQ. 
To correct the story, we mast rabatitute — " There ma a townsman, &d., 
whose Dame was John Osheck, matried to Catherine de Faro, by whom 
he had a bod that was named Peter. Bnt afterward', proving a daintf 
and elTeinlDBte youth, do. &e. While he was a yonng child he was taken 
(it seeme) to London, and lived there in the hanse of one Kdward, a Jew, 
that was conTerted in King Edward IV.'a time; the King himself, either 
out of reiigfione uobleneaa <tiecanse he waa a convert), or npnn some pri- 
vate acqnaintimce, doing him the honour to be his godfather. AfUr he 
had ataid in England some little while, he retanied to Toumay. Then 
waa he placed," Sec 

>SoMS. Ed. 1633 has "roved." 
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She kept him by her a great while, but with extreme 
secrecy. The while she instructed him by many cab- 
inet conferences ; First, in princely behaviour and 
gesture ; teaching him how he should keep state, and 
yet with a modest sense of his misfortunes : Then she 
informed him of all the circumstances and particulars 
that concerned the person of Richard Duke of York, 
which he was to act ; describing unto him the per- 
sonages, lineaments, and feai,ures of the King and 
Queen his pretended parents, and of his brother and 
sisters, and divers others that were nearest him in his 
childhood, together with all passages, some secret, some 
common, that were fit for a child's memory, until the 
death of King Edward. Then she added the partio- 
nlars of the time from the King's death until he and 
his brother were committed to the Tower, as well 
during the time he was abroad as while he was in 
sanctuary. As for the times while he was in the 
Tower, and the manner of his brother's death, and his 
own escape ; she knew they were things that a very 
few conid controul,' And therefore she taught him 
only to tell a smooth and likely tale of those matters ; 
warning him not to vary from it. It was agreed like- 
wise between them what account he should give of his 
peregrination abroad ; intermixing many things which 
were true and such as they knew others could testity, 
for the credit of the rest ; but still making them to 
hang together with the part he was to play. She 
taught him likewise how to avoid sundry ca]>tious and 
tempting questions, which were like to be asked of 

*i. e, could correct him In. Tom chiidttlina fmut, vi paaei mlmodiim, 
juactnqut et conjiagtre tiiertt, arguert poutnl ; Uaqat iZero prorttu men- 
AuM M Kd' pout. 
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him. Bat in this she found him of himself so nimble 
and shifting,^ as she trusted much to his own wit 
and readiness ; and therefore laboured the less in it. 
Lastly, she raised his thoughts with some present re- 
wards and further promises ; setting before him chiefly 
the glory and fortune of a crown, if things went well ; 
and a sure refiige to her court if the worst should fall. 
After such time as she thought he was perfect in his 
lesson, slie began to cast with herself from what coast 
this bla^ng star should first appear, and at what time.^ 
It must be upon the horizon of Ireland ; for there had 
the like meteor strong influence before. The time of 
the apparition to be, when the King should be engaged 
into a war with France. But well she knew that 
whatsoever should come from her would be held sus- 
pected. And therefore if he should go out of Flanders 
immediately into Ireland she might be thought to have 
some hand in it. And besides, the time was not yet 
ripe ; for that the two Kings were then upon terms of 
peace.* Therefore she wheeled about ; and to put all 
suspicion afer oflj and loth to keep him any longer by 
her (for that she knew secrets are not long-lived), 
she sent him unknown into Portugal, with the Lady 
Brampton, an English lady (that embarked for Por- 
tugal at that time), with some privado of her own to 
have an eye upon him ; and there he was to remain 

1 lla iiutar anguilla tabricum el mi tiabendum promptuia rtperil. 

'Ed. 1821 hu no stop after "time:" wbioh [s evidently a luistnhe. 
The Latin tranalatioo expliiiiu the intended conetraction of the sentence, 
■0 Itaat [here can be DO room Tor donhL A jud cali ptagA comela itit H 
prima ottfndrrt deberet^ el quo tempore. Omtliluit ajdtm hoc Jieri nporter^ 
ab hoHzonte Hibemia . . . tentpui anient apporitumis mnxime i^^tortvnum 

* The tTHiialatioD has de pace tractarenL The time spoken of eeems to 
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and to expect her further directimis. In the mean 
time she (Huitted not to prepare things For his better 
welcome and accepting, not only in the kingdom of 
Ireland, but in the conrt of France. He continued in 
Portugal about a year ; and by that time the King of 
England called his Parliament^ (as hath been said), 
and had declared' open war against France. Now did 
the sign reign, and the constellation was comen, und^r 
which Perkin shonld appear. And therefore he was 
straight sent unto by the Dnchese to go for Ireland, 
according to the first designment. In Ireland he did 
arrive* at the town of Cork. When he was thither 
comen, his own tale was (when he made his confession 
afterwards) that the Irishmen finding him in some good 
clothes, came flocking about him, and bore him down 

1 The Puliaiaent, as I have aaid, su not called till October, 14S1. Bat 
open WOT woe decUred affiitat Froace at least as e«rl; us the Tlh of July, 
preceding (nee the preamble of the Comraission fiir the Benevolence; 
Rymer, lii. p. 446.); probably earlier; eee the CommlsBion fbr Array and 
MuEtera, Uaj 6, 1491, m which il is said that "Charles, caUinf; hinuelf 
King of Franco, iiUendt lU iovadt lAe reatoi." Cal. Pat, RoUs, « Hen. Vn. 
p. 71. 

3 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits "bad." 

> I have not been able to ascertain the e):act date of his arrival in Ire. 
But on the Sth of December, 1401, a Commission was Issued, recit- 
ing that the Kin); had determined to send an army to parte of the conntieB 
of Kilkenne and Typparary in the land of Ireland, to suppreas hie rebels 
and enemies there; and appointing James Ormodd, and Thomas Garth, 
isqe., captains and governors of the farces, with power to pass over the 

he king's liegce, and )o make statutes and IssDS proclamations fbr the 
(ivemment of the same. &c. &g. ; and dechtrin); the power of the llen- 
snant of Ireland saspended with respect 1« the said armv. See Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, fl Dec. 7 Hen. TIL 

As Perkin was certainly in Ireland, and in communication wfCh ttm 
Earl of Desmond, in the February following (see note a. p. iW.), It is 
prnbnble that this rebellion had something to do with him. It also tiidpa 
to explain the conduct of the Scotch King with regard to the truce. See 
note 2. p. 184. 
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that he was the Ddce of Clarence that had been there 
before : and after, that be was Richard the Third's 
base son : and lastly, that he was Richard Duke of 
York, second son to Edward the Fourth : but that he 
for his part renounced all these things, and offered to 
swear npon the holy Evangelists that he was no snch 
man, till at last they forced it npon him,' and bad him 
fear nothing ; and so forth. But the truth is, that 
immediately upon his coming into Ireland, he took 
upon him the said perscm of the I>uke of York, and 
drew unto him complices and partakers hy all the 
means Tie conld devise. Insomuch as he writ hia let- 
ters unto the Earls of Desmond and Kildare,' to come 
in to his aid and be of his party ; the originals of 
which letters are yet extant. 

Somewhat before this time,* the Dncheas had also 
gained unto her a near servant of King Henry's own, 

> Vi gvidan od quKquid UK relltnt agnoKeadam turn adegmtnt. 

1 So MS. Ed. 1631 h)i8 "wrote." This statemeDt Is sccidealallv con- 
flrnied by nn entry In the Tronsorer's Books of Scotland, quoted by Tytler, 
Tol. It. p. 8J8. : — " Given at the King's onmmiind lo an F.ngliBhman, called 
Edward Ormond, that bronRht letters forth of Ireland fra King Edwanfi 
ton and the Earl of Desinond, is lb." The entry is dated March 2, 1491 ; 
Ui&t l9, of coitrae, ItSl-S: a date worth remarking in connexion with tiie 
lafiual of the Scotch King to ratify the five-ysars' trace vith England 
which was coocladed by the Commistioners in the preceding December 
and signed by Henry on the lath of January. The arrival and reception 
of PerklD in Ireland would be a saffloient moUve to make James onwil- 
ling to bind himaelf lo peace with Henry for so long a period. See note 
a. p. 1B4. By the time the nine-months' truce that was aubstitnted was 
aboDt to expire, Henry had made hia peace with France, and Perkin 
had been sent away from the French court. And then it was that 
James agreed to prolong the trace for a year and a half. See note S. 
p. I»S. 

* The Latin translation has circa idcni tenpiw. Perkin in his confen- 
aiOD meotiods Maieler Sttphen Fryam ta one of the peraone sent Ironi 
France to Invite him tfl the French conrt. Anolber French secretary 
was appointed by the King on the l«th of Jane, 1490. See Cal. Pat 
Bolls, p. 59. 
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one Stephen Frion, Ms secretary for the French 
tongue ; an active man, hnt turbulent and discon- 
tented. This Frion had fled over to Charles the 
French King, aiid put himself into his service, at 
sach time as he began to be in open enmity with 
the King.' Now King Charles, when he understood 
of the person and attempts of Perkin, ready of him- 
self to embrace all advantages against the King of 
England, instigated by Frion, and fonnerly prepared 
by the Lady Margaret, forthwith despatched one 
Lucas and this Frion in nature' of ambassadors to 
Ferkin, to advertise him of the King's good inclinar 
taoa to him, and that he was resolved to aid him 
to recover his right against King Henry, an usurper 
of England and an enemy of France ; and wished him 
to come over unto him at Paris. Perkin thought 
himself in heaven now that he was invited by so 
great a King in so honourable a manner. And im- 
parting unto his friends in Ireland for their encoup- 
agement how fortune called him, and what great hopes 
he had, sailed presently into France. When he was 
comen to the court of France, the King received him 
with great honour, saluted, and stiled him by the name 
of the Duke of York, lodged him and accommo- 
dated him in great state ; and tlie better to give him 
the representation and the countenance of a Prince, 
assigned him a guard for his person, whereof the Lord 
Congresall was captain. And the courtiers likewbe 
(though it be ill mocking with the French ') applied 

1 i. <. u King Chnrln begun to be In op«n enmity with King Heary. 
The Latin translfttion eipreeees it more oorrectly; quo unpori btllmt inter 
regapt^uldTt annuel. 

a So MS. Ed. leia hsa " in the natare." 

>i. t, though the; are not good at playing a put. Licti apud Qallat 
hidotjiuxrt mpnxiiti non bL 
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themselves to their King's bent, seeing theta was rea- 
son of state for it. At the same time there repaired 
unto Perkin divers Englishmen of quaUty ; Sir George 
Neville, Sir John Taylor, and ahout one hundred 
more; and amongst the rest, this Stephen Frion of 
whom we spake, who followed his fortune hoth then 
and for a long time after, and was indeed his principal 
counsellor and instrument in all his proceedings. Bxit 
all this on the French King's part was but a trick, the 
better to bow King Henry to peace. And therefore 
upon the first grain of incense that was sacrificed upon 
the altar of peace at Bulloigne, Perkin was smoked 
away. Yet would not the French King deliver him 
up to King Henry (as he was laboured to do '), for 
his honour's sake ; hut warned him away and dis- 
missed him. And Perkin on his part was as ready 
to be gone, doubting he might he caught up under- 
hand. He therefore took his way into Flanders unto 
the Duchess of Burgundy ; pretending that having 
been variously tossed by fortune he directed his course 
thither as to a safe harbour ; no ways taking knowl- 
edge that he had ever been there before, but as if that 
had been his first address. The Duchess on the other 
part made it aa new and strange to see him ; and pre- 
tending at the first she^ was taught and made wise by 
the example of Lambert Symn^, how she did admit 



1 Licit lA eode hoc tn 

* So MS. Ed. leiZ omits " uid " before " pretending," inssii 
before "she," and bss a fiill stop after "Bntisfled;" — a correoti 
biy, — to avoid the awkwardnees of the repetition; which hi 
hHrdly remOTCB. The conitmctlon ax it stands is more nstors 
odIj change wanted la tlie substitution of tome eqaivaleat p 
"pretendiQi; at the first." 
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of sjij counterfeit stuff (though even in that she satd 
she was not fully satisfied), she pretended at the first 
(and that was ever in the presence of others) to pose 
him and sift him, thereby to try whether he were 
indeed the very Duke of York or no. But seeming 
to receive full satisfaction by his answers, then she 
feigned herself to be transported with a kind of aston- 
ishment, mixt of joy and wonder, of his miraculons 
deliverance; receiving him as if he were risen from 
death to life ; and inferring that God, who had in such 
wonderful manner preserved him from death, did like- 
wise reserve him for some great and prosperous for- 
tune. As for hia dismission out of France, they inter- 
preted it, not as if he were detected or neglected for a 
counterfeit deceiver ; but contrariwise that it did shew 
manifestly unto the world that he was some great mat- 
ter ; for that it was his abandoning that (in effect) 
made the peace ;^ being no more but the sacrificing 
of a poor distressed Prince unto the utility and am- 
bition of two mighty monarchs. Neither was Perkin 
for his part wanting to himself either in gracious and 
princely behaviour, or in ready and apposite answers, 
or in contenting and caressing those that did apply 
themselves unto him, or in pretty scorns or disdains' 
to those that seemed to doubt of him ; but in all 
things did notably acquit himself: insomuch as it was 
generally believed (as well amongst great persons as 
unongst the vulgar) that he was indeed Duke Richard. 
Nay himself with long and continual counterfeiting 

1 So MS. Ed. 1823 has " at." 

* Quoniain eatuo eJM iie$tittaio tt daertio rnuni tOKlt trot, itf, ti quit 
recle animadttTial, pacem fOB/Vctwtt. 
» So MS. Ed. IBM has " scorn or dbdaln." 
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and with often telling a lie, was turned (by habit) 
almost into the thing he seemed to be, and &om a liar 
to a believer.' The Duchess therefore, as in a case 
out of doubt, did him all princelj honour, calling him 
always by the name of her nephew, and giving him 
the delicate title of the White Rose of England ; and 
appoint«d him a guard of thirty persons, halberdiers, 
clad in a party-coloured livery of miurey and blue, 
to attend his pereon. Her court likewise, and gener- 
ally the Dutch and strangers,^ in their usage towards 
him e^ressed no less respect. 

The news hereof came blaang and thundering over 
into England, that the Duke of York was sure alive. 
As for the name of Perkin Warbeck, it was not at 
that time comen to light, but all the news ran ' upon 
the Duke of York ; that he had been entertained in 
Ireland, bought and sold in France, and was now 
plunly avowed and in great honour in Flanders. 
These &mea took hold of divers ; in some upon dis- 
content, in some upon ambition, in some upon levity 
and desire of change, in some few upon conscience and 
belief, but in most upon simplicity,* and in divers out 
of dependence upon some of the better sort who did in 
secret favour and nourish these bruits. And it was 




V The truulBitiOTi has lam Fiandri qnan pereffrim 
mngen both. 

■ So Ed. lesa. The MS. hu " oune." 
* ImbtdllkiUtmjitiSdL 
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not long ere these rumours of noveltj Iiad begotten 
others of scandal and murmur against the King and 
his government, taxing him for a great tazer of his 
people and discountenancer of his nobility. The loss 
of Brittaine and the peace with France were not for- 
gotten ; but chiefly they fell upon the wrong that he 
did his Queen, and that he did not reign in her right ; 
wherefore they said that God had now brought to 
light a masculine branch of the House of York that 
would not be at his courtesy, howsoever he did depress 
his poor lady. And yet (as it iareth in things which 
are current with the multitude and which they affect} 
these fames grew so general, as the authors were lost 
in the generality of speakers ; they being Uke running 
weeds that have no cert^un root, or like footings up 
and down impossible to be traced. But after a while 
these ill humours drew to an head, and settled secretly 
in some eminent persons ; ' which were Sir William 
Stanley Lord Chamberlain of the King's household, 
the Lord Fitzwater, Sir Symond Mountford, Sir 
Thomas Thwaits. These entered into a secret con- 
spiracy to favour Duke Richard's title; nevertheless 
none engaged their fortunes in this business openly but 
two. Sir Robert Clifford and master William Barley, 
who sailed over into Flanders, sent indeed from the 
party of the conspirators here to understand the truth 
of those things that passed there, and not without 
some help of moneys from hence, provisionally to be 
delivered — if they found and were satisfied that there 
was truth in these pretences. The person of Sir 
Robert Clifford (being a gentleman of feme and &m- 
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ily) waa extremely welcome to the Lady Margaret, 
who after she Lad conference with him brought him 
to the aight of Perkin, with whom he had often 
speech and discourse. So that in the end, won ^ther 
by the Duchess to affect' or by Perkin to believe, 
he wrote back into England, that he knew the per- 
son of Richard Duke of York as well as he knew his 
own, and that this young man was undoubtedly he. 
By this means all things grew prepared to revolt and 
sedition here, and the conspiracy came to have a cor- 
respondence between Flanders and England.' 

The King on his part waa not asleep. But to arm 
or levy forces yet, he thought he would but show fear, 
and do this idol too much worship. Nevertheless the 
ports he did shut up, or at least kept a wat«h on them, 
that none should pass to or fro that was suspected. 
Bnt for the rest he chose to work by countermine. 
His purposes were two ; the one to lay open the abuse ; • 
the other to break the knot of the conspirators.^ To 
detect the abuse, there were but two ways ; the first to 
make it manifest to the world that the Duke of York 
was indeed murdered ; the other to prove that (were 
he dead or alive) yet Perkin was a counterfeit. For 
the first, thus it stood. There were but four persons 
that could speak upon knowledge to the murder of the 

» The transition has u( conatfhu tait /avtret. From whioh it would 
appear ihRt thfl word "affect" is ased hare in itt old senaa of " to regard 
with affection j" boweveT its modem sense of "to pretend" may seem to 
■alt tlie context 

*i. t. the contpiracf in Flanden and the eonspirec; in England came 
Into eotreepondence. The expression in the Latin is more exact and 
clear — Eon mtdo facltun tit ul omnia Ate in AngUA ad d^tclionem ti laiUi- 
i>n«Ri iptdartiU! el amfuratio ftmri a^yil matua tractalu inUr Flaadnam tt 
AngUam. 
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Duke of York ; Sir James Tirrell (the employed-man 
from King Richard), John Dighton and Myles Forrest 
his servants (the two butchers or tormentors), and the 
priest of the Tower that buried them ; c£ which fom-, 
Mylea Forrest and the priest were dead, and there re- 
mained alive only Sir James Tirrell and John Dighton. 
These two the King caused to be committed to the 
Tower* and examined touching the manner of the 

' This ii not mantionod by any hisloriBn who preoaded Baconj and I 
bsTe not been able to discover his aotbority Tor stating that Tirrell and 
DightoQ were examined on the labject at thi> limt. The account af their 
confesBioa which follows comes no doubt from the history ascribed to Sir 
Thomas Uorei who adds, " Very troth is it and well known that at sacb 
time ss Sir James Tirrell was in tlie Tower far treason committed against 
the most hmous prince King Henry VII., both Dighton and he were ex- 
amined and confessed the murder in manuer above written." But the 
time when Tirrell was In the Tower for treason against Henry was many 
years after, in 1G02, And there is nothing in Mere's narrative to make 

period. It was a point however in which he might essily be mislalieD, 
(especially if Tirrell repealed at his death the same story which he bad 
told before, as he very likely might), and Beoon may have had suffioient 

same time with Tirrell in IKOl there is no mention of Dightoa. 

But there is a circumstance which makes me suspect that Henry bad in 
fact obtained a confession from Tirrell some time before. 

On the Bth of Aagust, 1484, Sir James Tyrrell had received a grant from 
Ricbard III. of the stewardship of the Duchy of Cornwall, and on the 18th 
of September following " a grant of the ofGces of Sheriff of the Lordship 
of Wenllouk, and steward of the Lordships of Newport, Wenllonk, Kovo- 
eth-MerediCh, Lavenitbevery, and Lanthoesant, in Wales and the marches 
thereof" (see Ninth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, App- 
M.); and on the l»th of February, 1486-6, he bad received Irota Henry 
himself a grant for life of the offices of Sheriff of the County of Glamoi^ 
gan and Margannot," &c. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, i. p. SSfl.) Two years after 
however, viz. on the aeih of February, 8 Hen. VII. (». *. 1*87-8), — I find 
that a commiaslon was granted to certain persons there named, reciting 
that " in consideration of the services of Sir James Tyrrell, a knigbt of 
the King's body^ it had been granted to him to be recompensed of the 
Issues of the County of Guysnes in the marches of Calais, in suoh wise us 
he boldeth him content; amounting to the value of all the profits of his 
lands, rents, &c. in Wales, at the beginning of this reign : " which lands 
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defitli of the two innoc^it princes. They agreed both 
in a tale (as the King gave out) to this eflfect : That 
King Richard having directed his warrant for the put- 
ting of them to death to Brackeubuiy, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, was by him refiiaed ; whereupon the 
King directed his warrant to Sir James Tirrell to re- 
ceive the keys of the Tower from the lieutenant (for 
the space of a night) for the King's especial service. 
That Sir James Tirrell accordingly repaired to the 
Tower by night, attended by his two servants afore- 
named, whom he had chosen for the ^ purpose. That 
himself stood at the staii^foot, and sent these two vil- 
lains to execute the murder. That they smothered 
them in their bed ; and, that done, called up their mas- 
ter to see their naked bodies dead,* which they had 
laid forth. That they were buried under the stairs, 
and some stones cast upon them. That when the re- 



were now troDSfeired li> the charge of Uie Commiiiionen. (Cal. Pat 
Bolls, ii. p. SB.) Now [t will be remembered that in the interval between 
Fab. IB, 1486-a and Feb. 3», 1187-8 b»d occnrred the rebellion of Lambert 
Symnell, which wu enppressed in the ennimer of 118T; and that Sjmnell 
had been originall7 intended to plaj the part of Edward Duke of York, 
one of the murdered princes. This wonld nataially siir Henr; lo search 
out the history of the mnrder. And if in the oourae of his inqnirlei he 
became aequaint«d with tlie part which Tirrell had played in it, he woutd 
naturally wisli lo get him ont of England as soon as he conld. To punish 
him for the nmrder, for which we must suppose that he had obtained from 
Richard a full pardon, wa> probably not in Henry's power; and he may 
very likely have elicited the confession npon a pronilsa of not harming 
him; but he would wish to get him out of the way; and for that purpose 
might offer him an equivalent abroad fbr what he possessed at home. The 
Btory whieh he told, Henry roay with cbaracleristio closeness have kept 
to himself; till tbe appearance of Perkia Warbeck in the same character 
made it eipedient to divulge it. And the time when the itory was " given 
out " may tiave led to an error as to the time when the confession was 
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port was made to King Richard that his will was done, 
he gave Sir James Tirrell great thanks ; but took ex- 
ception to the place of their horial, being too ' base for 
them that were King's children ; wherenpon another 
night by the King's warrant renewed, their bodies 
were removed by the priest of the Tower, and buried 
by him in some place which (by means of the priest's 
death soon after) could not be known. Thus much 
was then delivered abroad, to be the effect of those ex- 
aminations ; hnt the King nevertheless made no use of 
them in any of his declarations. Whereby, as it seems, 
those examinations left the business somewhat per- 
plexed. And as for Sir James Tirrell, be was long* 
after beheaded in the Tower-yard for other matters of 
treason. But John Dighton, who it seemeth spake 
best for the King, was forthwith set at liberty, and was 
the principal means of divulging this tradition. There- 
fore this kind of proof being left so naked,^ the King 
used the more diligence in the latter, for tlie tracing of 
Perkin. To this purpose he sent abroad into several 
parts, and especially into Flanders, divers secret and 
nimble scouts and spies ; some feigning themselves to 
fly over unto Perkin, and to adhere unto him ; and 

1 So Ed. 11133. The MS. baa " so bue." 

■ So the MS. The edition a ISIS hM " won after; " >n Klter&tion 
-which CHI hardlj have been made bf Bkcdd, becanro it 1> ioconiitteDt 
with hii own namitiTe. But it may yery well have been hazarded by a 
correclor of the press, who thought the eonteil required iL 

It malt be confessed however thnt, if " lonj; " he the right reading, the 
Mntence is oddly introduced and hardly to the purpose. And it would 

under a wnmg impreaiiOD as to the date of Tirrell'i execatioa, and had 
made the correction aflerwird*. Thii MS. is of earlier date, it it true, 
than the printed booli ; but the booli may have been printed from anottaer 
copy in which the coireclion had not been made. 

in haa nudam et je/unofn. 
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aome under other pretences to learn, search, and dis- 
cover all the circumstances and particulars of Perkin's 
parents, birth, person, travels up and down, and in 
brief, to have a journal (as it were) of his life and 
doings J and^ fiimbhed these hia employed-men libera 
ally with money, to draw on and reward intelligencat ; 
giving them also in charge, to advertise continually 
what they foond, and nevertheless still to go on. And 
ever as one advertisement and discovery called up an- 
other, he employed other new men, where the business 
did require it. Others he employed in a more special 
nature and trust, to be his pioners in the main countei^ 
mine. These were directed to insinuate themselves 
into the fiuniliarity and confidence of the principal per- 
sons of the party in Flandera, and so to learn what 
associates they had and correspondents either here in 
England or abroad; and how far every one was* 
engaged ; and what new ones they meant afterwards 
to try or board :' and as this fi)r the persons, so for the 
actions themselves, to discover to the bottom (as they 
could) the ntmost of Perkin and the conspirators their 
intentions, hopes, and practices. These latter best bo- 
trust* spies had some of them fm^her instructions, to 
practice and draw off the best friends and servants of 
Perkin, by making remonstrance to them how weakly 
hia enterprise and hopes were built, and with how pru- 
dent and potent a King they had to deal ; and to rec- 
oncile them to the King with promise of pardon and 
good conditions of reward. And above the rest to 
assail, sap, and work into the constancy of Sir Robert 

1 So MS. Ed. 1832 has "he fnmi«had." 
1 So MS. £d. im omits " was." 

* Tintare ei alBcere. 

* ^iploratorti pro_fidelion6iu iWiKCi. 
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Cliffi>rd, and to win him (if they could), being the 
man that knew moat of their secrets, and who being 
won away would most appall and discourage the rest, 
and in a manner break the knot. There ia a strange 
tradition, that the King lost ' in a wood of suspicions, 
and not knowing whom to trust, had both intelligence' 
with the confessors and chaplains of divers great men ; 
and for the better credit of his espials abroad with the 
contrary side, did use to have them cursed at Paul's 
(by name) amongst the bead-roll of the King's ene- 
mies, according to the custom of those times. These 
spials plied their charge so roundly, as the King had 
an anatomy of Perkin ahve ; and was likewise well 
informed of the particular correspondent conspirators 
in England, and many other mysteries were revealed ; 
and Sir Robert Clifford in especial won to be assured 
to the King, and industrious and officious for his ser- 
vice. Tlie King therefore (receiving a rich return of 
his diligence, and great satis&ction touching a number 
of particulars,) first divulged and spread abroad the 
imposture and ju^ling of Perkin's person and travels, 
with the circumstances tliereof, throughout the realm ; 
not by proclamation (because things were yet in exam- 
ination, and so might receive the more or the less,) but 
by court-iames, which commonly print better than 
printed proclamations. Then thought he it also tJme 
to send an ambassage unto Archduke Philip into Flan- 
ders, for the abandoning and dismissing of Perkin. 
Herein he employed Sir Edward Poynings, and Sir 
William Warham* doctor of the canon law. The 

1 So MS. Ed. lesa bu " being ImL" 

■ la Ellis'a Lettsrt, Sod aerlea, vol. i. p. 18T., there it a prirr aesl for 
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Archdoke was then young and governed by his coun- 
sel. Before whom the ambassadors had audience. 
And Dr. Warham spake in this manner : 

" My lords, the King our master is very sorry, that 
England and your country here of Flanders having 
been counted as man and wife for so long time, now 
this country of all others should be the stage where 
a base counterfeit should play the part of a King of 
England, not only to his Grace's disquiet and dia- 
honour, but to the scorn and reproach of all sover- 
eign Princes. To counterfeit the dead image of a 
King in his coin is an high offence by all laws. But 
to counterfeit the living image of a King in his pei^ 
son exceedeth all &lsifications, except it should be 
that of a Mahomet or an Antichrist, that counterfeit 
divine honour. The King hath too great an opin- 
ion of this sage counsel, to think that any of you is 
caught with this fable (though way may be given by 
you to the passion of some), the thing in itself is so 
improbable. To set testimonies aside of the death 
of Duke Richard, which the King hath upon record 
plain and infallible, (because they may be thought 
to be in the King's own power,) let the thing testify 
for itself. Sense and reason no power can command. 
Is it possible (trow you) that King Richard should 
damn his soul and foul his name with so abominable 
a murder, and yet not mend his case? Or do you 
think that men of blood (that were his instruments) 
did turn to pity in the midst of their execution? 
whereas in cruel and savage beasts, and men also,' 

payioent of money to S ' 
bassy. It is dated the 
nolttMD wt ouL 

' biftrit ^ftU, nte miiMJi in homii^nuftTi 
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the first draught of blood doth yet make them more 
fierce and enraged. Do yon not know that the bloody 
executioners of tyrants do go to such errands with 
an halter about their neck, ao that if they perform 
not they are sore to die for it ? And do you think 
that these men would hazard their own lives for 
sparing another's? Admit they should have saved 
him ; what should they have done with him ? Turn 
him into London streets? that the watchmen, or any 
passenger that should light upon him, might carry 
him before a justice, and so all come to light? Or 
should they have kept him by them secretly? That 
surely would have required a great deal of care, 
charge, and continual fears. But, my lords, I labour 
too much in a clear business. The King is so wise, 
and hath so good friends abroad, as now he knoweth 
Duke Perkin from his cradle. And because he is a 
great Prince, if you have any good poet here, he can 
help him with notes to write his life, and to parallel 
him with Lambert Symnell, now the King's fidconer. 
And therefore, to speak plainly to your lordships, it 
is the strangest thing in the world, that the Lady 
Margaret (excuse us if we name her, whose malice 
to the King is both canaeless and endless,) should 
now when she is old, at the time when other women 
give over child-hearing, bring forth two such monsters, 
being not the births of nine or ten months, but of 
many years. And whereas other natural mothers 
bring forth children weak, and not able to help them- 
selves ; she bringeth forth tall stripplings, able soon 
after their coming into the world to hid battle to 
mighty Kings. My lords, we stay unwillingly upon 
this part : we would to God that lady would once 
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taste the joys which God Almighty doth sen-e np 
unto her, in beholding her niece to reign in snch 
honour, and with so much royal issue, which she 
might be pleased to account as her own. The King's 
request unto the Archduke and your lordships might 
be, that according to the example of King Charles, 
who hath already discarded him, you would banish 
this unworthy fellow out of your dominions. But 
because the King may justly expect more from an 
ancient confederate than fr'om a new reconciled ene- 
my, he maketh il^ his request unto you to deliver 
him np into his hands : pirates and impostors of this 
sort being fit to be accounted the common enemies of 
mankind, and no ways to be protected by the law of 
nations." 

After some time of deliberation, the ambassadors 
received this short answer: That the Archduke, for 
the love of King Henry, would in no sort aid or assist 
the pretended Dnke, but in all things conserve the 
amity he had with the King. But for the Duch- 
ess Dowager, she was absolute in the lands of her 
dowry, and that he could not let her to dispose of 
her own. 

The King, upon the return of the ambassadors, was 
nothing satisfied with this answer : for well he knew 
that a patrimonial dowry carried no part of sover- 
eignty or command of forces.^ Besides, the ambas- 
sadors told him plainly, that they saw the Duchess 
had a great party in the Archduke's counsel ; and that 



iSoMS. Ed. 1633 omit* "it." 

s j. «, none of the prarogatiTos of sovereignty, such aa 
■roes; sa it la EQora clearly eipmaed in tbe trtukalBtioD — mhUq<iodab»- 
lU imperii tttti [quait at ccpianim admiiiufndio) teasm tnutf^nre. 
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howsoever it was carried in a course of connivance,* 
yet the Archduke underhand gave aid and fiirthei> 
ance to Perkin. Wherefore (partly out of courage' 
and partly out of policy) the King forthwith banished 
all Flemings (aa well their persons as their wares) 
out of his kingdom ; commanding his subjects likewise 
(and by name his Merchants Adventurers) which had 
a resiance in Antwerp, to return ; translating the 
mart (which commonly followed the English cloth) 
unto Calais, and erabarred also all further trade for 
the future.' This the King did, being sensible in 
point of honour* not to suffer a pretender to the 
crown of England to affront him so near at band, 
and he to keep terms of friendship with the country 
where he did set up. But he had also a further 
reach ; for that be knew well that the subjects of 
Flanders drew so great commodity from the trade of 
England, as by this embargo they would soon wax 
weary of Perkin ; and that the tumults of Flanders 
had been so late and fresh, as it was no time for 
the Prince to displease the people. Nevertheless for 
form's sake, by way of requital, the Archduke did 

1 ». e. howjoerer tbe Arcbduke protended only to contiiye itt the enter- 
taiDnieQt of Parkin. Uicartqut Arckidia ad m Ptrlani connicert ianlam 

^ Animum explere eupieru. 

■ t. I. all trade between the English and tbe Flemitigs. The transit 
tion has mm BwgtudU; bj whlcb word Fitningi h few lines above ia 
rendered. It wm on tbe 18th of September, Hfla, that the sheriifa were 
directed to pnbllsh tbe proclamation forbidding mercantile inlercoam (by 
importation or exportatlaa without 1ic«nge onder the gieat seal) with the 
SDbjects of the Archduke of Anstriche ud tbe Dake of Bargoyne. See 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 8 Hen. VII. p. 80. 

* i. e. feeling himself Inlarested in point of honoar. Tbe Latin is a little 
fUler: partim at sUiJ fumori mo indigamt fieri ptmaOtrO, fw iaadpamm 
penlringi pOKf li jnu ad coroitint AngSa pmleiitor, &a. 
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likewise banish the EngHsh oat of Flanders ; which 
in efiect was done to hia hand. 

The King being well advertised that Perkin did 
more tmst upon friends and partakers within the 
realm than upon foreign arms, thought it behoved 
him to apply the remedy where the disease ' lay, and 
to proceed with severity against some of the principal 
conspirators here within the realm; thereby to purge 
the ill humours in England, and to cool the hopes in 
Flanders. Wherefore he caused to be apprehended, 
almost at an instant, John RatclifFe Lord Fitzwater, 
Sir Symon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaites, William 
Dawbeny, Robert Ratcliffe, Thomas Chressenor, and 
Thomas Astwood, All these were arraigned, con- 
victed, and condemned for high treason, in adhering 
and promising aid to Perkin. Of these the Lord 
Fitzwater was conveyed to Calais, and there kept 
in hold and in hope of Hfe, until soon after (either 
impatient or betrayed) be dealt with hia keeper to 
have escaped, and thereupon was beheaded. But 
Sir Symon Mountford, Robert RatclifFe, and William 
Dawbeny, were beheaded immediately after their con- 
demnation. The rest were pardoned, together with 
many others,* clerks and laics, amongst which were 
two Dominican friars, and William Worseley^ Dean 
of Paul's ; which latter sort * passed examination, but 
came not to public trial.' 

1 Fomet mnr&i. 

3 This [s omitted in the transUttoa. 

• William Worsely, Clk., Dosn of St. Paol's, London, receirad hia par- 
don on the etb of Jane, 119G. C&], Fat. RdIIb, ID Hsn. VII. p. 67. 

' CUriti auttm, 

• Tyller Id his History of Scotlurd (toI. iv. p. 8T*-6.) papplies a fact, 
not mentioned in any previoos history, which Is of considerable impoi^ 
tanCB to Ihe nnderatanding of Henry's position at Ihig joncture, and par- 
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The Lord Chamberlain at that time vrns not 
touched ; whether it were tliat the King would not 
stir too many humours at once, hut, aiW the man- 
ner of good physicians, purge the head last ; or that 
Clifford (from whom most of these discoveries came) 
reserved that piece for his own coming over;' sig- 
nifying only to the King in the mean time that he 
doubted there were some greater ones in the business, 
whereof he would give the King &rther account 
when he came to his presence. 

ticulHrly of hi) relations with Scotland. "This dieooTOTj," he sayi, 
speaking of the information given by Sir R. Clifford, " wa» a fetal blow 
to the Yoriiiala. Their pnyeot was probably to have proclaimed Parkin 
in England, whilet bis numerous adherents prepared In rise in Ireland; and 
Ihe EcoUith BUHumh mm lo brmk u( Ihe htad nf hii nrmii acrou Iht Sonfcri, 
and conyjf/ Htnry lo dividt hit forct. Hot the Border cbiefi, inipafiBnt for 
war, invaded England too soon \ and it happened, nnfortunataly for War- 
beck, that vihiUt a fumuItiHiui /n-ce, vKhidrng Ihe Afmitrungi, Ehcaldt, 
Crottart, ffiflAanw, fT^kiont, and ffenrfsonj, penetrated into NarAiinJierland, 
wiA Ihe hcpe of promoting a rinnj ia/avoitr of the OMmierfeU Duke of York, 
the treachery of Clifford had revealed Ibe whole particulars of Hie con- 
spiracy; and the apprehension and eieontion of the ringleaders struck 
sneh terror into the nation, that the caase of Parkin in that country wi* 
for the preseot considered hopeless." " This raid or inTaston," adds Hr. 
Tytler in a note, " which is unknown lo our historians, is mentioned 
nowhere but la the record of justiciary, Nov. 1493. Mr. Stirling's MS. 
Ghron. Notes, p. 65." The total omission from our histories of so consid- 
erable a fact as an incursion of this kind at such a conjunclnre and during 
a truce (especially if Mr. Tytler be right in supposing that it was intended 
to be part of a combined movement in concert with Flanders, Ireland, and 
the Yorkists in England} shows how ill we can judge of the questions of 
state with which Henry had to deal. 

It appears from an entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, dated 8 Manih, 
8 Ben. VII. [Ua3-3], that an armed force was then about to be sent iot'i 
Ireland under Sir Roger Cotton, "lo war witli the rebels" (p. Tl.); who 
teem to have been speedily suppressed, for we find general pardons 
granted to scleral principal persons in Ireland on the 33nd and 30th of 
March, the lOtb of April, and the 29th of May following. Sea Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, pp. B&. 81, 81. A fact which agrees very well with Tytler'a state- 

i The translation adds ul rem mimnu momenti. 
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Upon Allhallows-day-even, being now the tenth 
year of the King's reign, the King's second son Henry 
was creat«d Doke of York ; and as well the Duke, as 
divers others, noblemen, knighta-bachelors, and gentle- 
men of quality, were made Knights of the Bath ac- 
cording to the ceremony. Upon the morrow aAer 
Twelfth-day, the King removed from Westminster* 
(where he had kept his Christmas) to the Tower of 
London. This he did as soon aa he had advertisement 
that Sir Robert Clifford (in whose boaom or budget 
most of Perkin's secrets were laid up) was comen into 
JBnglond. And the place of the Tower was chosen to 
that end, that if Clifford should accnse any of the great 
ones, they might withoat suspicion or noise or sending 
abroad of warrants be presently attached ; the court 
and prison being within the cincture of one wall. 
After a day or two the King drew unto him a selected 
counsel, and admitted Clifford to his presence ; who 
first fell down at his feet, and in all humble manner 
craved the King's pardon ; which the King then 
granted,^ though he were indeed secretly assured of his 
life before. Then, commanded to tell his knowledge, 
he did amongst many others (of himself not intenro- 
gatfid) impeach Sir William Stanley, the Lord Cham- 
berlain of the King's household. 

The King seemed to be much amazed at the nam- 
ing of this lord ; as if he had heard the news of some 
strange and fearful prodigy. To hear a man that had 
done him service of so high a nature as to save his life 



1 So Strmt. According lo the old Cftmnicle (Cott. VileL A. xrt) b« 
kept his Christmas at Qreenwjch. 

* Sir Kobert Cliffbrd received lili pardon on the 21ad of December, 1464. 
Cd. Pat. BtAiB, ID H«D. VII. p. 83. 
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and set the crown upon his head ; a man that enjoyed 
hj his favour and advancement so great a fortune both 
in honour and riches ; a man that was tied unto him 
in so near a band of alliance, his brother having mar- 
ried the King's mother ; and lastly a man to whom he 
had committed the trust of his person, in making him 
his chamberlain : that this man, no ways disgraced, no 
ways discontent, no ways put in fear, should be false 
unto him. Clifford was required to say over again and 
again the particulars of his accusation ; being warned, 
that in a matter so unlikely, and that concerned so 
great a servant of the King's, he should not in any 
wise go too for. But the King finding that he did 
sadly and constantly (without hesitation or varying, 
and with those civil protestations that were fit,) stand 
to that that he had said, oflFering to justify it upon his 
soul and life ; he caused him to be removed. And 
after he had not a little bemoaned himself unto his 
counsel there present, gave order that Sir William 
Stanley should be restrained in his own chamber, 
where he lay before, in the square tower. And the 
next day he was examined by the lords. Upon his 
examination he denied little of that wherewith he was 
charged, nor endeavoured much to excuse or extenuate 
his fault. So that (not very wisely), thinking to make 
his offence less by confession, he made it enough for 
condemnation. It was conceived that he trusted much 
to his former merits and the interest that his brother 
had in the King. But those helps were over-weighed 
by divers things that made against him, and were pre- 
dominant in the King's nature and mind. First, an 
over-merit; for convenient merit, unto which reward 
may easily reach, doth best with Kings : Next, the 
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sense of his power ; for the King tliouglit that he that 
could set him up was the more dangerous to pull him 
down : Thirdly, the glimmering of a confiscation ; for 
he was the richest subject for value in the kingdom ; 
there being found in his castle of Holte forty thousand 
marks in ready money and plate, besides jewels, bouse- 
hold-stuff, stocks upon his grounds, and other personal 
estate exceeding great; and for his revenue in land 
and fee, it was three thousand pounds a year of old 
rent,' a great matter in those times : ' Lastly, the na- 
ture of the time ; for if the King had been out of fear 
of his own estate, it was not unlike be would have 
spared his life ; but the cloud of so great a rebellion 
han^g over his head made him work sure. Where- 
fore after some six weeks' distance of time, which the 
King did honourably interpose, both to give space to 
his brother's intercession, and to shew to the world 
that he had a conflict with himself what he should 
do, he was arraigned of high-treason, and condemned, 
and presently after beheaded.^ 

It is yet * to this day left but in dark memory, both 
what the case of this noble person was, for which he 
sufiered ; and what likewise was the ground and cause 
of his defection and alienation^ of his heart from tlie 
King. His case was said to be this ; that in discourse 
between Sir Robert Clifford and him he had said. That 
if he were sure that that young man were King £d- 



* Sa mira et/tre motuGlii. The inveDtor; of ths money fouod *t Holt 
is preaervBd in the Bolls-honefl. Chapter-Honse Records, A. S. 10. to. 28. 

■ He wu arraigned on the Slat of Jannu?, and sxeonled on llie ISCb of 
Fsbniai7, I4H-5. (Old Chran.) 

* So MS. Ed. IflW has " Yet i> It," 

* So US. Ed. 1622 has " the alienatioii." 
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ward's son, he would sever bear arms against him. 
This case seems somewhat a hard case, both in respect 
of the condidonal, and in ' respect of the other words. 
But for the conditional, it seemeth the judges of that 
time (who were learned men, and the three chief of 
them of the privy counsel,) thought it was a dangerous 
thing to admit I& and Ands to qualify words of trea^ 
a(m ; whereby every man might express his malice, and 
blanch his danger. And it was like to the case (in the 
following times) of Elizabeth Barton, the holy maid of 
Kent, who had said, That if King Henry the Eighth 
did not take Catherine his wife again, he should be de- 
prived of his crown, and die the death of a dog. And 
in^nite cases may be put of like nature ; which it 
aeemeth the grave judges taking into consideration, 
wonld not admit of treasons upon condition." And as 
for the positive words, That he would not bear arms 
against King Edward's son ; though the words seem 
calm, yet it was a plain and direct over-ruling of the 
King's title, either by the line of Lancaster or by act 
of Parliament ; which no doubt pierced the King more 
than if Stanley had charged his lance upon him in the 
field. For if Stanley would hold that opinion, That a 
son of King Edward had still the better right, he being 
'60 principal a person of authority and favour about the 
King, it was to teach all England to say as much. 
And therefore, as those times were,* that speech 
touched the quick. But some writers do put this out 
of donbt ; for they say that Stanley did expressly prom- 
ise to aid Perkin, and sent him some help of treasure.* 



* Thli la the tUtemant of Bernard Amdri, tt qnat«d by Speed. 
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Now for the motive of his felling off from the King. 
It is true that at Boaworth-fiield the King was beset, 
and in a mamier inclosed round about by the troops 
of King Richard, and in manifest danger of his life ; 
when this Stanley was sent by his brother with three 
thousand men to his rescue, which he performed so, 
that King Richard was slain upon the place. So as 
the condition of mortal men is not capable of a greater 
benefit than the King rec^ved by the hands of Stan- 
ley; b^g like the beaiefit of Christ, at once to save 
and crown. For which service the King gave him 
great gifts,' made him his counsellor and chamberlain ; 
and (somewhat contrary to his nature) had winked at 
the great spoils <^ Bosworth-field, which came almost 
wholly to this man's hands, U) his infinite eimclmig. 
Yet nevertheless, blown up with the conceit of his 
merit, he did not think he had received good measure 
from the King, at least not pressing-down and rmming 
over, as he expected. And his ambition was so exoi> 
bitant and mibounded, as he became suitor to the King 
for the Earldom of Chester ; which ever being a kind 
' of appanage to the principality of Wales, and using to 
go to the King's soa, his suit did not only end in a 
denial but in a distaste : the King perceiving thereby 
that his desires were intemperate, and bis cogitations 
vast and irregular, and that hia former benefits were 
but chet^> and lightly regarded by him. Wherefore 
the King began not to brook him well ;^ and as a little 
leaven of new distaste doth commonly sour the whole 
lump irf former merits, the king's wit began now to 

1 Sa PolTdon V«rgi1 attys. In the Latin trsnslaUoD, Bacon sabstUntes 
'ant hiAat. 
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suggest unto Hs pa^ion, that Stanley at Bosworth- 
field, though he came time enough to save his life, yet 
he stayed long enough to endanger it. But yet having 
no matter against him, he continued him in his places 
until this his ^31. 

AiVer him was made Lord Chamberiain Giles Lord 
Dawbeny, a man of great sufficiency and valour, the 
more^ because he was gentle and moderate. 

There was a common opinion, that Sir Robert Clif- 
ford (who now was becomen the state-informer) was 
from the beginning an emissary and spy of the King's ; 
and that he fled over into Flanders with his consent 
and privity. But this is not probable ; both because 
he never recovered that degree of grace which he had 
with the King before his going over ; and chiefly for 
that the discovery which he had made touching the 
Lord Chamberlain (which was his great service) grew 
not from anything he learned abroad, for that he knew 
it well before he went. 

These executions, and specially that of the Lord 
-Chamberlain which was the chief strength of the 
party, and by means of Sir Robert CliSbrd who was 
the most inward man of trust amongst tliem, did ex- 
tremely quail the design of Ferkin and his complices, 
as well through discouragement as distrust. So that 
they were now like sand without lime ; ill bound to- 
gether ; especially as many as were English, who were 
at a gaze, looking strange one upon another, not know- 
ing who was feithful to their side ; but thinking that 
the King (what with his baits and what with his nets) 
would draw them all unto him that were any thing 

IS b«cauM &e. Qua nr- 
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worth. And indeed it came to pass that divers came 
away by the thrid, sometimes one and sometimes an- 
other. Barley,^ that was joint-commissioner with Clif- 
ford, did hold out one of the longest, till Perkin waa 
for worn ; yet made his peace at length.* But the fell 
of this great man, being in so high authority and fe- 
vour (as was thought) with the King, and the manner 
of carriage of the business, as if ^ there had been secret 
inquisition upon him for a great time before ; and the 
cause for which he suffered, which was little more than 
for saying in effect that the title of York was better 
than the title of Lancaster, which was the case almost 
of every man, at the least in opinion ; was matter of 
great terror amongst all the King's servants and sub- 
jects ; insomuch as no man almost thought himself se- 
cnre, and men durst scarce commune or talk one with 
another, but there was a general diffidence everywhere ; 
which nevertheless made the King rather more absolute 
than more safe.* For bleeding inwards and shut va- 
pours strangle soonest and oppress most. 

Hereupon presently came forth swarms and vollies 
of hbels (which are the gusts of liberty of speech re- 
strained, and the females of sedition,) containing bitter 
invectives and slanders against the King and some of 
the counsel : for the contriving and dispersing whereof 
(afWr great diligence of enquiry) five mean persons 
were caught up and executed. 

Meanwhile the King did not neglect Ireland, being 

1 " Wlllinm Barlea, rUrb Barlej, of Aldebuiy (Herts), Esquire," receiyed 
Ilia pardon on 12 July, 149S. See C&1. Fat Rolls, 18 Hen. VII. p. SB. 
a So MS. Ed. 1622 has '■ at the length." 
* The Latin puts it mora stponglj. Unde Hquido palpal, 

Ut W me mayit ai«aIitfo cerK, ■«< mfnut fufo, inipmD/nieree»r. 
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the soil where these mushrooms and upstart weeds that 
spring up in a night did chiefly prosp^. He sent 
therefore firom hence (for the better settling of his 
afiirs there^ conuaiseioners of both robes,^ the Prior 
of Lanthony' to be his Chancellor in that kingdom, 

' Sir Edward Po^in^ (or Pon^ges), tad " BeoTf, Prior of Langtooy 
>nd Bieliop elect ot Bangor" received their coniiaiasioaK, — the odc aa 
" Deputy of Irelnnd, with poirer to not ni LioQtenant in the abseoce of 
Honrr, Hflcond son of the Kiui;: " tliB other as ChiTiceltor,~oD the 13th 
of September, 1U4. &«s Cil. Pal. Rolls, 10 Han. VII. p. Bl. 80. On tha 
same day, Sir Robert Foyntz was cominisBioiied " to superintend the mus- 
ter of Che King's troops destined for Ireland, and to ship them in certain 
Teuela at Bristol tlieretD appointed." Id. ibid. p. 81. 

I suspect that Bacon's description cf Sir Edwnrd Foynings's cominls- 
■lon, which does not agree exactly with the description in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, waa drawn from the tenor of the pravioiu com [mission to 
James Onoond and Thomas Gartii, ath December, I4B1. Sea note S, p. 
aO«. At that time the Duke of Bedford was Lieutenant of Ireland; who 
was Deputy in hin absence I do not know; but on the 11th of Jnne, 14Sa, 
Walter Aretabishop of Dublin was appmnted to (bat office. See Cal. Pat 
Rolls. 

The Btstement that the Earl of Kildnre uni D^ady when Poyninga wni 
seal over, that he was apprehended, sent to F.ngland, cleared himself, and 
was rtplactd, comee from Polydore Vergil: whose dates are not much to 
bo relied upon. It is true however that the Eavl was attainted by Poin- 
[ngs's Parliament, 1 Dec. UM, and that the attainder wa9 rerersed by 
Faillament in England in October, U9G. See Stat, of Stalf», vol il p. 
ei3. The entries in the Calendar of Patent Rolls would lead one to sus- 
pect that Sir Edward Poynings discharged the office of Deputy till tlio 
and of 149B; that be was then succeeded (prorislonally perhaps) by the 
PriiB' of Lanlhony, who was stUl Chancellor, and whose appoinlmeot bb 
■' Deputy and Justice of Ireland, during the absence of Henry, the King's 
son," &c. is dated 1 Jai^ 14S6-6 (see Cai. Fat. Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. p. 36}; 
that be continued to discharge both offices till tlie 6th August, 148«, when 
he was succeeded as Chancellor by Walter Archbishop of Dublin, and as 
Deputy by Gerald Fill Moryce, Earl of Kildare, to whom that office, with 
the same privileges, &c. as Sir Edward Foyniiigs bad enjoyed in the eame, 
was tt»a granted for ten years, and alterwards durisg pleasure. See Cal. 
Pat Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. pt. 1. p. 2fi. and pt. 3. pp. 16. 18. It may be 
worth mentioning that Gerald Earl of Kildare had previoaely received it 
genani pardon on the 80th of March, 1490. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 8 Hw. VH. 
p. M. 

9 Benry Dene, now bishop ateot of BaogOTj tranalatad to Salisbury ill 
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and ^ Edward Poynings, with a, power- of men, and 
a marshall commisaion, together with a civil power of 
bis Lieutenant,^ with a clause, That the Earl of Kil- 
dare, then Deputy^, should obey him. But the wild 
Irish, who were the principal oflenders, fled into the 
woods and bogs, after their manner ; and those that 
knew themselves guilty in the pale fled to them. So 
that Sir Edward Poyninga was enforced to make a 
wild chase upon the wild Irish ; where (in respect 
of the mountains and fastnesses) he did little good : 
which (either out of a suspicious melancholy upon his 
bad success, or the better to save his service &Din dis- 
grace,) he would needs impute unto the comfort that 
the rebels should receive imderhand from the Earl of 
Kildare ; every light suspicion growing upon the Earl, 
in respect of the Kildare that was in the action of 
Lambert Symneil, and slain at Stokefield. Wherefore 
he caused the Earl to be apprehended, and sent into 
England ; where upon examination he cleared himself 
80 well as he was replaced in his government. But 
Poynings, the better to make compensation of the 
meagreness of his service in the wars by acts of peace, 
called a Parliament ; where was made that memorable 
act which at this day is called Poynings' Law ; where- 
by all the statutes of England were made to be of force 
in Ireland. For before they were not ; neither are 
any now in force in Ireland, which were made in Eng- 
land since that time ; which was the tenth year of the 
King. 

UOOi HDd lo CaDteibur^ in Angnit, IGOl, upon the death of Cardinnl 
Hoitoa. Di«d IS Feb. ItOl-S. See old Chroti. 1104. b. 

1 Atqttt Bu tUplcma dttSl mctorUattm ni aim coaferem iKuiatmatlit ud 
in regmme chOL Thi" li not exprewlj atated by Polydora, thongh hto 
numtivB seemt to Imply u maoh. 
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About this time began to be discovered in the King 
that disposition, which afterwards noitrisbed and whet 
on bj bad counsellors and ministers proved the blot of 
his times : which was the course he took to crush 
treasure out of his subjects' purses, by forfeitures upon 
penal laws. At this men did startle the more (at this 
time), because it appeared plainly to be in the King's 
nature, and not out of his necessity ; he being now 
in float for treasure : for that he had newly received 
the peace-money from France, the benevolence-money 
from his subjects, and great casualties upon the con- 
fiscationa of the Lord Chamberlain and divers others. 
The first noted case of this kind was that of Sir Wil- 
liam Capel,* Alderman of London ; who upon sundry 
penal laws was condemned in the sum of seven and 
twenty hundred pounds, and compounded with the 
Kmg for sixteen hundred : and yet after, Empson 
would have cut another chop out of him, if the King 
had not died in the instant. 

The summer following,^ the King, to comfort his 
mother, whom he did always tenderly Jove and revere, 
and to make demonstration ' to the world that the pro- 
ceeding against Sir William Stanley (which was im- 
posed upon him by necessity of state) had not in any 

1 Thii fact ia reoordBd by Stowo; wilhoot any ramarlt. Ami It is worth 
obsBcviDg that ths predominsnce of avarice in Henry's character (which 
has since become almost proverbial, and to which our modern hiBtorians 
refer almost every action of his life,) had not been noticed by any historian 
before Bacon, except Speed; and ha proresses to have derived the obser- 
vation from Bacon himeelf. Tliis ease oocnrred in May, 1496. See old 
Chron. Sir William Capell raceiTed a pardon on the 7th Not. following. 
See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 11 Hen. VU. p. 19. 

s i. «. the summer of H95; the 2fith of June, according to Polydoro. 

8 The MS. and the Ed. 1823 both have "to make open demonatration." 
In the list " fanlts escaped," at the end of the volnme, " open " is directed 
to be omitted. 
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degree diminished the aflection he bore to Thomas his 
brother, went in progress to Latham, to make meny 
with his mother and the Earl, and lay there divers 
days. 

Daring this progress Perkin Warbeck, finding that 
time and temporising, which while his practices were 
covert and wroa^t well in England made for him, did 
now when they were discovered and defeated rather 
make against him (for that when matters once go 
down the hill they stay not withoat a new force), re- 
solved to try his adventure in some exploit apon Eng- 
land ; hoping still npon the affections of the common 
people toward the House of York. Which body <rf 
common people he thonght was not to be practised 
npon as persons of quality are ; but that the only prac- 
tice npon their auctions was to set np a standard in 
the field. The place where he shoald make his at- 
tempt he chose to be the coast of Kent. 

The King by this time was grown to such a height 
of repatation for cunning and policy, that every acci- 
dent and event tliat went well was laid and imputed to 
his foresight, as if he had set it before. As in this 
pardcnlar of Perkiu's design npon Kent. For the 
world would not believe afterwards, bnt the King, hav- 
ing secret intelligence of Perkin's intention for Kent, 
the better to draw it on, went of purpose into the 
north a&r off; laying an open side unto Perkin to 
make him come to the close, and so to trip up his 
heels, having made sure in Kent beforehand. 

But so it was, that Perkin had gathered together a 
power of all nations,' neither in number nor in the 
hardiness and courage of the persons contemptible ; 
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but in their natuie and fortunes to be feared aa well of 
friends as enemies ; being bankrupts, and many of 
them felons, and such as Uved by rapine. These he 
put to sea, and arrived upon the coast of Sandwich 
and Deal in Kent about July.^ 

There he cast anchor, and to prove the affections of 
the people, sent some of his men to land, making great 
boasts of the power that was to follow. The Kentish 
men, perceiving that Perkin was not followed by any 
English of name or account, and that his forces con- 
sisted but of strangers bom, and most of them baae 
people and free-booters, fitter to spoil a coast than to 
recover a kingdom ; resorting unto the ftrincipal gen- 
tlemen of the country, professed their loyalty to the 
King, and desired to be directed and commanded for 
the best of the King's service. The gentlemen, enter- 
ing into consnltation, directed some forces in good 
number to shew themselves upon the coast, and smoe 
of them to make signs to entice Ferkin's soldi^^ to 
land, aa if they would join with them ; and some 
others to appear &om some other places, and to make 
semblance as if they fled from them, the better to mi- 
courage them to land. But Perkin, who by playing 
the Prince, or else taught by secretary Frion, had 
learned thus much, that people under command do use 
to consult and after to march on in order,^ and rebels 
contrariwise run upon an head together in confusion ; 
considering the delay of time, and observing their or- 
derly and not tumultuary arming, doubted the worst. 
And therefore the wily youth would not set one foot 
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out of his sliip, till he might see things were sore. 
Wher^ore the King's forces, perceiving that th^ 
conld draw on no more than those that were fonnerly^ 
limded, set up<m them and cot tbem in pieces ere they 
cotdd Sy back to their ships. In which skii-mish (bo- 
sides those ibai fled and were ehiin) there were taken 
about an hundred and fifty persons, which, for that the 
King thought, t^iat to punish a few for example was 
gentleman's pay, bat for rascal people they were to be 
cut off every man, especially in the beginning of an 
enterprise ; and likewise for that he saw that Perkin's 
forces would now consist chiefly of such rabble and 
scum of desperate people ;^ he therefore' hanged them 
all for the greater terror. They were brought to Lon- 
don all railed in ropes, like a team of horses in a cart, 
and were executed some of them at London and Wap- 
ping, and the rest at divera places upon the sea-coast 
of Kent, Sussex, and Norfolk ; for sea-marlm or light- 
houses to teach Pertin's people to avoid the coast. 
The King being advertised of the landing of the rebels, 
thought to leave his progress: but being certified the 
next day that they were partly defeated and partly 
^ed, he continaed his progress, and sent Sir Richard 
Guildford into Kent in message ; who calling the conn- 
try together, did much commend (from the King) 
their fidelity, manhood, and well handling of that 
service ; and gave them all thanks, and in private 
promised reward to some particulars. 

Upon the sixteenth of November (this being the 
eleventh year of the King) was holden the Serjeants' 

1 Stiavlgae animo pro^iicieni cornat Ptrkha jntlhaa ex coBacit el itnltai 
iamifwin prq'eelorum compcataifare. 
> So Ed. 1SS3. The MS. omlU " be therefore." 
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feast St Ely Place, there being nine Serjeants of tiiat 
call. The King, to honour the feast, was present with 
his Qaeen at the dinner ; being a Prince that was ever 
ready to grace and countenance the professors of the 
law ; having a little of that, that as he governed his 
suhjecta by hia ' laws, so he governed his laws by bis 
lawyers. 

This year also the King entered into loagne with 
the Italian potentates tor the defence of Italy against 
France. For King Charles had conquered the realm 
of Naples, and lost it again, in a kind of felicity of a 
dream. He passed the whole length of Italy without 
resistance ; so that it was true which Pope Alexander 
was wont to say, That the Frenchmen came into Italy 
with chalk in their bands to mark up their lodgings, 
rather than with swords to tight. He likewise entered 
and won in effect the whole kingdom of Naples itself, 
without striking stroke. But presently thereupon he 
did commit and multiply so many errors, as was too 
great a task for the best fnrtime to overcome. He 
gave no contentment to the barons of Naples, of the 
fection of the Angeovines ; but scattered his rewards 
according to the mercenary appetites of some about 
him : He put all Italy upon their guard, by the seiz- 
ing and holding of Ostia, and the protecting of the 
liberty of Pisa ; which made all men suspect that his 
purposes looked further than his title of Naples : He 
fell too soon at difference with Ludovico Sfortza, who 
was the man that carried the keys which brought him 
in and shut him oat : He neglected to extinguish some 
relicks of the war : And lastly, in regard of his easy 
passage through Italy withoat resistance, he entered 
iSoEd. 1S2J. Th«MS.aiiitl«"hiB.- 
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into an overmuch despising of the arms of the Italians, 
whereby he left the reahn of Naples at his departure 
so much the less provided. So that not long aAer his 
return, the whole kingdom revolted to Ferdinando the 
younger, and the French were quite driven out. Nev- 
ertheless Charles did make both great threats and 
great preparations to re-enter Italy once again : where- 
fore at the instance of divers of the states of Italy (and 
especially of Pope Alexander} there was a league con- 
cluded between the said Pope, Maximilian King of 
the Romans, Henry King of England, Ferdinando and 
Isabella King and Queen of Spain (for so they are 
constantly placed in the ori^al treaty throughout), 
Augustino Barbadico Duke of Venice, and Ludovico 
Sfortza Duke of Milan, for the common defence of 
their estates : wherein though Ferdinando of Naples 
was not named as principal, yet no doubt the king- 
dom of Naples was tacitly included ^ as a fee of the 
church. 

There died also this year Cecile Duchess of York, 
mother to King Edward the Fourth, at her castle of 
Barkhamsted, being of extreme years, and who had 
lived to see three princes of her body crowned, and 
four murdered. She was buried at Foderingham, by 
her husband. 

This year also the King called his Parliament,^ 
where many laws were made of a more private and 
vulgar nature than ought to detain the reader of an 
history. And it may be justly suspected, by the pro- 



' TaeilU) is omitted in the translntlon. The original leagae (withoot 
Hear?) wai eigoed 15 March, 1495. It waa ratified by Henry on the IStli 
of September, 1498. 

* It met on the 14th of October, 1495. 
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ceedings following, thai aa the King did excell in good 
common weallJi laws, so nevertheless he had in secret a 
design to make use of them as well for collecting of 
treasure as for correcting of manners ; and so mean- 
ing thereby to harrow his people, did accumolate 
them the rather. 

The principal law that was made this Parliament 
was a law of a strange nature, rather just than legal,' 
and more magnanimous than provident. This law did 
ordain. That no person that did assist in anus or other- 
wise the King for the time being, should aAer be im- 
peached therefore, or attainted either by the course of 
law ^ or by act of Parliament ; but if any such act of 
attainder did hap* to be made, it should be void and 
of none effect ; for that it was agreeable to reason of 
estate that the subject should not inquire of the just- 
ness of the King's title or quarrel, and it was agreeable 
to good conscience that (whatsoever the fortune of the 
war were) the subject should not suffer for his obedi- 
ence. The spirit of this law was wonderful pious and 
noble, being like, in matter <^ war, unto the spirit of 
David in matter of plague ; who said. If I have sinned 
strike me, but what have these sheep done ? Neither 
wanted this law parts of prudent and deep foresight. 
For it did the better take away occasion for the people 
to busy themselves to pry into the King's title ; for that 
(howsoever it fell} their safety was already provided 
for. Besides it could not but greatly draw onto him 
the love and hearts of the people, because 1 



1 Jiala potiiu tKuadmi aqiBlattm aaturalaa qwan a 
3t was the 11 H. r. 0. 1. 
3 So MS. Ed. 1622 hse "tiis law." 
• So HS. Ed. len bu " happen." 
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more careAil for them than for himself. But jet nev- 
ertheless it did take off from his party that great tie 
and spar of necessity to fight and go victors out of the 
field ; considering tiieir lives and fortmies were put in 
safety and protected whether they stood to it or ran 
away. Bnt the force and obligation of this law was 
in itself illusory, as to the latter part of it ; (by a pre- 
cedent act of Parliament to bind or frustrate a future). 
For a supreme and absolute power cannot conclude 
itself, neither can that which is in nature revocable be 
made fixed ; no more than if a man should appoint or 
declare by his will that if he made any later will it 
should be void. And for the case of the act of Parlia- 
ment, there is a notable precedent of it in King Henry 
the Eighth's time ; who doubting he might die in the 
minority of his son, procured an act to pass. That no 
statute made during the minority of a King should 
bind him or hia successors, except it were confirmed 
by the King under his great seal at hia fiill age. But 
the first act that passed in King Edward the Sixth's 
time, was an act of repeal of that former act ; at 
which time nevertheless the King was minor. But 
things that do not bind may satisfy for the time. 

There was also made a shoaring or underpropping 
act for the benevolence ; * to make the sums which 
any person had agreed to pay, and nevertheless were 
not brought in, to be leviable by course of law. 
Which act did not only bring in the arrears, but did 
indeed countenance the whole business, and was pre- 
tended to he made at the desire of those that had been 
forward to pay. 

This Parliament also was made that good law which 
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gave the attaint upon a felse verdict between party and 
party,' which before was a kind of evan^le, irremedi- 
able. It extends not to causes capital, as well because 
they are for the most part at the King's suit ; as be- 
cause in them, if they be followed in course of indict>- 
ment,' there passeth a double jury, the indictors and 
the triers, and so not twelve men but four and twenty. 
But it seemeth that was not the only i-eason ; for this 
reason holdeth not in the appeal.' But the great rea- 
son was, lest it should tend to the discouragement of 
jurors in cases of life and death, if they should be 
subject to suit and penalty, where the fiivour of life 
maketh against them. It extendeth not also to any 
suit where the demand is under the value of forty 
pounds ; for that in such cases of petty value it would 
not quit-the charge to go about again.* 

There was another law made against a branch of in- 
gratitude in women, who having been advanced* by 
their husbands, or their husbands' ancestors, should 
alien and thereby seek to defeat the heirs or those 
in remainder of the lands whereunto they had been so 
advanced. The remedy was by ^ving power to the 
next to enter for a forfeiture.^ 

There was also enacted that charitable law for the 
admission of poor suitors in forma panperii, without 

> Una brtcc de nuincld voaaltun iatroduxil ; ptr quad jadicia Juralormn 
{ftuB vtredictn vocantur) falaa racindi poiiitU, 11 H. T. c. 21. 
I Si per viam iadjctamenli, quod regii nomine ten^r prtKidit, Croc- 



a parte gr, 

71 prindpaltyn ti retrtuiarenbtr. Tho 



ontlre sum at issue would nat pay ^e eipense of the procoHB. 
' (*. e. received Unds: ad lemu pmmola, 

•^foriifacl 

.1 H, r. G. 20. 
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fee to connsdlor, attorney, or clerk ; whereby poor 
men became rather able to vex than unable to sue.^ 
There were divers other good laws made that Parlia- 
ment, as we said before ; but we still observe our 
manner in selecting out those that are not of a vul- 
gar nature. 

The King this while though he sat in Parliament as 
in tiill peace, and seemed to acconnt of the designs of 
Perkin (who was now returned into FUnders) but as 
of a May-game ; * yet having the composition of a 
wise King, stout without and apprehensive within, 
had given order for the watching of beacons upon the 
coast, and erecting more where they stood too thin ; 
and had a carejul eye where this wandering cloud 
wonld break. But Perkin, advised to keep his Are 
(which hitherto burned as it were upon green wood) 
alive with continual blowing, sailed again into Ire- 
land ;* whence he had formerly departed, rather upon 
the hopee of France than upon any unreadiness or 
discouragement he found in that people. But in the 
space of time between, the King's diligence and Poyn- 
ing's commission had so settled things there, as there 

t Ukde laatn factum tit at homue* egtni, licut itgt txptrirt mtUnt poumt, 
ad alht vexandat pnmiptiorea fwentM Th6 meaniD^t iSi that tho charity of 
the iegialHtare thought it bett«r that the poor man ehould be able to vex 
than thHtheihouldnnt benbte tOBne. — ThiavuIlH. 7. c. 12. 

> So MS. Ed. IBXi hu "but ns a MRy-f^me." 

• Probabiy «oon after the failure of hij descent upon Kent. For we 
hear of a rojat fleet under the command o( Sir Roger Cotton destined for 
Ireland od ttie iSth of July, U»b (Cal. Pat. Rolle, 10 Sen. VTL p. ST.); 
and on the IBth of November following, liceaee was graated to the owner 
of a ehip which had been seited and despoiled at Faaghal by Iht rtbd 
POtr Warbtck, to seize or detain any ehip or goods, &c. (Id. 11 Hen. 
VIL p. 16. A.) A letter from Yarmooth, in the Paston CorrMpondeoce 
(v. p. 481.), dated ' Relyk Sonday ' [1£ July, 148e], eayi " as for the ships 
with the King's rebellers they be fbrtb oat of Cambyi wi 
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was nothing left for Perkin but the blustering aftection 
of the wild' and naked people. Wherefore he was 
advised by his coTinsel to seek aid of the King of 
Scotland ; a Prince young and valorous, and in good 
terms with his nobles and people, and ill affected to 
King Henry. At this time also both Maximihan and 
Charles of France began to bear no good will to the 
King; the one being displeased with the King's pro- 
hibition of commerce with Flanders ; the other hold- 
ing the King for suspect, in regard of his late entry 
into league with the Italians. Wherefore besides the 
open aids <rf the Duchess of Burgundy, which did 
with sails and oars put on and advance Perkin's de- 
signs, there wanted not some secret tides from Maxi- 
milian and Charles which did further his fortunes ; 
insomuch as they both by their secret letters and mes- 
sages recommended him to the King of Scotland. 

PerkJn therefore coming into Scotland^ upon those 
hopes, with a well-appointed company, was by the 
King of Scots (being formerly well prepared) hon- 
ourably welcomed ; and soon after his arrival admitted 
to his presence in a solemn manner. For the King 
received him in state in his chamber of presence, 
accompanied with divers of his nobles. And Perkin, 



I So HS. Ed. 1SS2 has "of wild." 

1 He arrlred In Stirling on the iOtb of November, ]4ee. Bat the King 
ot Scotlnnd had been prepared to receive him more than > year befoPB. 
See the entiy in the Treasurer's boohs, Nov. B, HVi, qnotad by Tytler. 
" Items for carriHge of the airas work forth of Edinbui^ to Stirling, for 
receiving the Prince of En^tiand, xxx. A." This ma; have been the ocoa- 
Bion of the bus? deliberations In the English Conncil mentioned in one of 
the PastOD letters, dated Allhallowtlde, 1494. " Sir, there hath been so 
great counsel fiH the King's matters that mj iJjrd Chanoellor kept not the 
Star Chamber this eight days, bat one day at Londoa, on St. Leonard'i 
day." Vol. V. p. 428. 
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well attended as well with those that the King had sent 
before him as with his own train, entered the room 
where the King was, and coming near to the King, 
and bowing a little to embrace him, he retired some 
paces back, and with a loud voice, that all that were 
present might hear him, made his declaration in thb 
manner: * 

" High and mighty King ; your Grace and these 
your nobles here present may be pleased benignly to 
bow your ears to hear the tragedy of a young man, 
that by right ought to hold in his hand the ball of a 
kingdom, but by fortune is made himself a ball, tossed 
from misery to misery, and from place to place. You 
see here before you the spectacle of a Plantagenet, 
who hath been carried fi«m the nursery to the sancta- 

1 It it not to b« eappoaed that there le 007 authentic report of Perkin's 
tpeecb to the Scotch King, except for the iienera] tenor and eSeet of it. 
The speech which is given here !■ taken almost entirely ftrorn Speed ; who 
leams to ia.n mmlc it up partly from Perkin's Proclamation (to be men- 
tioned preseiitlyt and partJy from the narratiTa of John Leslie Blsbop of 
R«ss; with a lonch here and there taken troai Polydore Vergil. Speed 
gives it in the third person, as the substance of what Perkin said. Bacon 
retains all that is in Spaed, almost word for word; interweaving here and 
there a sentence or two, apparently of his own, by way of introduction or 
ttansitiODi or to fill up an apparent gap in the argument. The three first 
sentences, and those In which Perkin is made to toach upon the manner of 
his escape from the Tower, may be taken as apeoimens of the matter added. 
I have not thought it worth white to point oat each exprsssion which 
varies from previously recorded versioue oT the speech. It is enough to 
say that no statement or material modifloation of any /act bos been intro- 
duced by Bacon wltbont the authority (such as it is) of preceding histo- 

has any claim to be taken for authentic. Such things, unless taken down 
by a short-hand writer, mnst always be In great part the composition of 
the narrator; as any one may satisfy himself by trying to write out a 

apeech which is here given contains Bacon's guesses, instead of Polydore's 
or Leslie's or Speed's, it is not the less likely on that account to represent 
tndj the eOect of what Perkin said. 
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aiy, from the sanctaary to the direful prison, &om the 
prison to the hand of the cruel tormentor, and from 
that hand to the wide wildemeas (as I may truly call 
it), for so the world hath been to me. So that he that 
is bom to a great kingdom, hath not ground to set his 
foot upon, more than this where he now standeth by 
your princely fiivour, Edward the Fourth, late King 
of England, (as your Grace cannot but have heard,) 
left two sons, Edward and Richard Duke of York, 
both very young. Edward the eldest succeeded their 
fether in the crown, by the name of King Edward the 
Fifth. But Kichard Dnke of Glocester, their unnat- 
nral uncle, first thirsting after the kingdom through 
ambition, and afterwards thirsting for their blood out 
of desire to secure himself, employed an instrument of 
hia (confident to him as he thought,) to murder them 
both. But this man that was employed to execute 
that execrable tragedy, having cruelly slain King Ed- 
ward, the eldest of the two, was moved partly by 
remorse, and partly by some other mean, to save 
Richard Ms brother ; making a report nevertheless 
to the tyrant that he had performed his command- 
ment for both brethren. This report was accordingly 
believed,' and published generally. So that the world 
hath been possessed of an opinion that they both were 
barbarously made away, though ever truth hath some 
sparks that fly abroad until it appear in due time, as 
this hath had. But Almighty God, that stopped the 
mouth of the lions,^ and saved little Joas from the 
tyranny of Athaliah when she massacred the King's 

1 BelisTtid, that la, by Richnrd. Iitt rtlalioni a igraunofiia adhiUta ttl, 
t<ideiriqve pvb&cit declaraHon^Hs e4l confinaala* 
s So MS. Ed. 1622 bas " lioa." 
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cHIdreQ, and did save Isaac when the liand was 
stretehed forth to sacrifice him, preserved the second 
brother. For I myself that stand here in your pres- 
ence, am that very Richard Duke of York, brother 
of that unfortunate Prince King Edward the Fifth, 
now the most rightiid surviving heir-male to that vic- 
torious and most noble Edward, of that name the 
Fourth, late King of England. For the manner of 
my escape, it is fit it should pass in silence, or at least 
in a more secret relation ; for that it may concern 
some alive, and the memory of some that are dead. 
Let it suffice to think, that I had then a mother living, 
a Queen, and one that expected daily snch a com- 
mandment &om the tyrant for the murdering of her 
children. Thus in my tender age escaping by God's 
mercy out of London, I was secretly conveyed over 
sea ; where after a time the party that had me in 
charge (upon what new fears, change of mind, or 
practice, God knoweth) suddenly forsook me ; where- 
by I was forced to wander abroad, and to seek mean 
conditions for the sustaining of my life. Wherefore 
distracted between several passions, the one of fear 
to be known, lest the tj^rant should have a new al^ 
tempt upon me, the other of grief and disdain to be 
unknown and to live in that base and servile manner 
that I did, I resolved with myself to expect the ty- 
rant's death, and then to put myself into my sister's 
hands, .who was nest heir to the crown. But in this 
season it happened one Henry Tidder,* son to Edmund 

1 So spelt thiODghont Perkin's original proclom&tioni and in tbe MS. 
U)d orfginsl edition of this work. 

The sentsacM which follow, down to the words " if I bad been sach > 
fail^ed person," are taken elmost TBrbntim from Speed, bj whom they 
vere copied almost TerbUim IVoni the flret psnigraph of Perkin's pnwla- 
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Tidder Earl of ■Richmond, to come from Prance and 
enter into the realm, and by subtile and foul meana to 
obtain the crown of the same, which to me rightfully 
appert^ned : so that it was but a change from tyrant 
to tyrant, Thia Henry, my extreme and mortal en- 
emy, so soon as he had knowledge of my being alive, 
imagined and wrought all the subtile ways and means 
he could to procure my final destruction. For my 
mortal enemy hath not only falsely surmised me to be 
a feigned person, giving me nick-names so abusing t^e 
world ; bat also to defer and put me from entry into 
England, hath offered large smns of monejr to corrupt 
the Princes and their ministers with whom I have 
been retained ; and made importune labours to cert^n 
servants about my person to murder or poison me,^ 
and others to forsake and leave my righteous quarrel 
and to depart from my service ; as Sir Robert Clifford 
and others. So that every man of reason may well 
perceive, that Henry, calling himself King of England, 
needed not to have bestowed such great sums of treas- 
ure, nor so to have busied himself with importune and 
incessant labour and industry, to compass my death 
and ruin, if I had been such a feigned person. But 
the truth of my cause being so manifest, moved the 
most Christian King Charles, and the Lady Duchess 
Dowager of Burgundy, my most dear aunt, not only 
to acknowledge die truth thereof, but lovingly to assist 

iDBtlan. Th« discrepancies between Speed's extract and the originiJ 
{pregaralng that tbe copy of the originsi which hm been preaerved j* 
correct) eeem lo have arinen from the difflcnlty of decypharing it. 

The remainder of the speech ia also tsken — with do more chanme than 
the taming it from the third person into the firal, and the insertion of > 
tianaitionaJ aentence — from Speed; who took it from Bishop Leslie. 

1 So Speed. Tbe HS. copy has " some of them to murders our ^one, 
Ds (sic) and ether to forsaok," &c. 
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me. But it seemeth that God above, for the good of 
this whole island, and the knitting of these two king- 
doms of England and Scotland in a strait concord and 
amity by so great an obligation, hath reserved the 
placing of me in the imperial throne of England for 
the arms and succours of your Grace, Neither ia it 
the first time that a King of Scotland hath supported 
them that were reft ' and spoiled of the kingdom of 
England, as of late in fresh memory it was done in 
the person of Henry the Sixth. Wherefore for that 
your Grace hath given clear signs that you are in no 
noble qoality inferior to your royal ancestors, I, so 
distressed a Prince, was hereby moved to come and 
put myself into your royal hands ; desiring your as- 
sistance to recover my kingdom of England, promising 
^thfiilly to bear myself towards your Grace no other- 
wise than if I were your own natural brother; and 
will, upon the recovery of mine inheritance, grate- 
ftilly do to you ^ all the pleasure that is in my utmost 
power." 

After Perkin had told his tale, King James an- 
swered bravely and wisely. That whosoever he were, 
he should not repent him of putting himself Into his 
hands. And from that time forth (though there 
wanted not some about him that would have persuaded 
him that all was bnt an illusion) yet notwithstanding, 
either taken by Perkin's amiable and alluring behav- 
iour, or inclining to the recommendation of the great 
Princes abroad, or willing to take an occasion of a war 
against King Henry, he entertained him in all things 
as became the person of Richard Duke of York, em- 
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braced his quarrel, and, the more to put it out of douht 
that he took him to be a great Priuce and not a repre- 
sentation only, he gave consent that this Duke should 
take to wife the Lady Katheren (Jordon daughter to 
the Earl of Hnntley, being a near kinswoman to the 
King himself, and a young virgin of excellent beauty 
and virtue. 

Not long after,^ the King of Scots in person, with 
Perkin in Ms company, entered with a great army 
(though it consisted chiefly of borderers being raised 
somewhat suddenly) into Northumberland. And Per- 
kin, for a pertimie before him as he went, caused to be 
published a. proclamation of this tenor following,* in 

1 All Bacoa'a authorities represented this predntory incnraion of tbe 
Scotch MS following close upon Perkin's arrival. And Fabyaa, whoso 
authority is good for dates, says that the Scotch. King made sharp war 
upon the marshes in the eleventii year; that is Ijes-a. I Snd also in tbe 
Cnlendiir of Patent Rolls several commissions for warlike preparatimu 
dated during that year: on the ISth of November, 1496, a comiuission of 
array for Yorkshire: on the 16th of March, 1496-6, a commiasiiM to im- 
press carpenters, masons, &c. for the King's works on the northern parts 

muster and array for SDeaei, Kent, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, tbe 
cinque porte, Surrey, Hants, Derbyshire, and Staffordebire. (See Col. Pat. 
Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. pp. t». 61. 29-SS.) It is probable therefore that same 
predatory incursions did take place soon after Perkin'a arrival in Scotland. 
Tbe principal iavasion however of which Bacon proceeds to speak does 
not appear to have been made for ten months or more after. See Ellis'a 
Letters, 1st ser. vol. i. pp. 23. 32.; and Tytler's Exiracte from tbe Treas- 

The author of the Pictorial History of England pute it still later. He 
says that James did Dot cross the borders till the beginning of tbe winter 
of 1496, though be had been expected to do so as early as the middle of 
September. But be does not quote his antbority. In the Calendar of 
Patent Bolls there are several coromiaslons for the conveyance of various 
warlike stores towards Scotland dated in September, November, January, 
and February, I49&-T. And these were no doubt the prepantHong agaiixt 
the " great army " which the Scotch King led across the borders in person. 

< Of this laiuri not In these vnrdt. This proclnniatian stands on a dif- 
ferent footing from tbe speech in tbe last page; and I have therefore 
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the name of Richard Duke of York, true inheritor 
of the crown of England : 

" It hath pleased God, who putteth tiw orighui of 
down the mighty from their seat, aod ex- »iD>£^^ih»r 
alteth the hnmble, and suffereth not the worth; ftrttntr 
hopes of the just to perish in the end, to"™ !!?tk^tiH: 
give na meana at the length to show oniv KHftt i ihtb hud 

°, J , 1- J 1 „ mnctUghtftirtha 

selves armed nnto our heges and people of ftiroiihing or this 
England. But &r be it irom us to intend 

treated II dlOerentlj. Of this there is extaat B literaJ copy) not indeed 
tfae origioiil copy of which Bacon speaks as then remaining with Sir Bob- 
ert Cottoa; bat a traaecript in a well-known hand, with the followinf; 
Dote prefixed bj the transcriber himBelf. " The originiJ of this, la old 
written hand, Is In the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, tbe 18 of August, 
ISie." That original (which, to judge by the many couriised and scarcely 
lotelliglble piesages tliat occur in the copy, was probably either very in- 
cmrect or very hard to read) is not now to be found : but the transcript 
may be seen among the Qarleian MSS. No. 2S8. To. 123. b. 

Bacon's manner of treating it ia peculiar, and (for modem readers at 
least) requires explanation. It seems that he had read the original and 
romembered Its tenor, but had no copy within reach fVom which lie could 
quote the words. Bpaad howerar had printed some eitracts ftom It; and 
all these he has quoted almost verbatim, — with only the occasional sub- 
Btitution of a familiar for an obsolete word. Of the rest he has given, not 

beaded reporter will give of a confused messH^, or a judge of the evi. 
dence of a blundering witness. The spirit and eCTect he has preserved 
fiiithf^illy; but he has omitted repetitions, changod the order, marked the 
transitions, and in some cases inserted a sentence or two to make the 
meaning clearer or more forcible. 

Now if be had treated tbe extracts wiiich he found in Speed in the same 
way as tbe rest, one could only have suppoiod that he had done It in obe- 
dience to some law of historical composition, — because a literal transcript 
of such a thing could not have beflo introduced into his work with a good 
effect. Bat since this is not so; since he has made so very little alteration 
In those portions of which be certainly had an exact copy at band, and so 
very much in all the rest; the oniy natural inference Is that though he 
bad read the ot^lual and remembered well enough its general character 
and purport, he had no copy of the words within reach, and either had 
not the means or did not think it worth while to procure one. 

T ha-ve pointed out in the foot-notes the principal pateaget Id which 
Bacon's representation varies from the real proclaoiatioo ; aud * copy of 
the proclaaiation Itself wUl be found In tbe appendix. 
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their hart or damage, or to make war upon them, 
otherwise than to deliver ourself and them from tyr- 
anny and oppression. For oar mortal enemy Henry 
Tidder, a Mse usurper of the crown of England which 
to ua by natural and lineal right appertaineth, knowing 
in his own heart our undoubted right, (we being the 
very Richard Duke of York, younger son and now 
snrviving heii^roale of the noble and victorioua Ed- 
ward the Fourth, Ute King of England), hath not 
only deprived us of oar kingdom, but likewise by all 
foul and wicked means sought to betray us and be- 
reave us of our life. Yet if his tyranny only extended 
itself to oar person, (although our royal blood teacheth 
us to be sensible of injuries,) it should be less to our 
grief. But this Tidder, who boasteth himself to have 
overthrown a tyrant, hath ever since his first entrance 
into his usurped reign, put little in practice but tyr^ 
anny and the feats thereof.^ For King Kichard, our 
unnatural uncle, (although desire of rule did blind 
him) yet in his other actions, like a true Plantagenet, 
was noble, and loved the honour of the realm and the 
contentment and comfort of his nobles and people. 
But this our mortal enemy, agreeable to the meanness 
of his birth, hath trodden under foot the honour of 
this nation ; selling our best confederates for money, 
and making merchandise of the blood, estates, and for- 
tunes of our peers and subjects, by feigned wars and 
dishonourable peace, only to enrich his coffers.* Nor 

1 This first paragraph Is a kind o( abitiacC of the flnt ^tge and half of 
the real proclamation ; of which the worda, or a great part of Cbeni, have 
already been given (from Speed) as part of Perkin's apeech to the KiQg. 
The aubstance of them [• here recast In quite a different form. 

3 1 cannot find an; pauage [n the real proclamation In which atiy aach 
allmion to the recent peace Is contained, either eiplicitly or implicitly. I 
fancy that, in thii inatance, Bacoa'a memory, endeavouring to reoOTer Ua 
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unlike hath been his hateful miagovermnent and evil 
deportments here at home. First he hath to fijrtify his 
&lse quarrel ' caused divers nobles of this oar realm 
(whom he held suspect and stood in dread of) to be 
cruelly murdered ; &s our cousin Sir William Stanley 
Lord Chamberlain," Sir Simon' Mountfort, Sir Robert 
Ratcliffe, William Dawbeney, Humphrey Stafford, and 
many others, besides such as have dearly bought their 
lives with intolerable ransoms : some of which nobles 
are now in the sanctuary. Also he hath long kept, 
and yet keepeth in prison, our right entirely well-be- 
loved cousin, Edward, son and heir to our uncle Duke 
of Clarence, and others ; withholding from them their 

impresaion of the original, — an impression derived perhapi trom a single 
reading of an inaccnnite sad illegible manuscript — mistook a snggeition 
of bit oirn far a recollection of what be had seen there. His thought a» 
he read had outran hia eye. He had seen the sort of topics which Perkin 
was looking far; that topic had at once pretented itself to his mind; and 
It Temsined aflcnrards in his memory so associated with the panage, that 
he forgot it wa> not a part of it. In men of quick facaltiea and large 
memories largely tasked, there is no kind of error of memorj so coraman 
as this. Indeed I sapposa tbere la hardly any man i^ha, if he make a 
point af referring distinctly lo his authorities and Terifying bis refarenoes, 
will not find himself occasionally turning for his authority with the great- 
est confidence to a place where no aucli thing is to be found. The value 
of Bacon's testimony to metiers of fact (which I hold very high) dependa 
not upon any particular faculty for remembering details, — for his refer- 
ences and quotations are often inaccurate, — hut upon the capacity sad 
the habit, far more important to substantial accnracy than the most im- 
peccable memory, of taking true impressions In the first instance, 

1 The rest of this and the following paragraph are Uken word for word 
frooi Speed; who copied them word for wrui (with a very few differences 
probably accidental and two or three amlsAians indicated by ti taterat) 
from Sir ttohert Cotton's MS. 

■> So Speed, The MS. copy of the proclamation has " our caain the 
Lord FUzaaler, Sir William Stanley, Sir Robert Chamberlahi, &c." Lord 
Fitzwater was beheaded at Calais, according to the old ChTonicle, fo. 161. 
b. in Noremher, 1496; aller the date which Bacon would have assigned to 
the proclamation. 

* So Ed. leas. The MS. has " Edmond." 
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rightful inh^tance, to the intent they should never be 
of might and power to aid and assist us &t our need, 
after the duty of their legiances. He also married by 
compulsion certain of our sisters, and also the sister of 
our said cousin the Earl of Warwick, and divers other 
ladies of the royal blood, unto certain of his kinsmen 
and fiiends of simple and low degree ; and, putting 
apart all well disposed nobles, he hath none in favour 
and trust about his person, but Bishop Foxe, Smith, 
Bray, Lovel, Oliver King,* David Owen, Riseley, 
Turbervile,^ Tyler,* Cholmeley, Empaon,* James Ho- 
barte, John Cutte, Garth, Henry Wyate, and such 
other caitiis and villains of birth,^ which by subtile in- 
ventions and pilling of the people have been the prin- 
cipal finders, occasioners, and counsellors of the mis- 
rule and mischief now reigning in England.' 

" We remembering these premises, with the great 
and execrable ofiences duly committed and done by 
our fores^d great enemy and his adherents, in break- 



1 Tbe nune of Sir Ciarltt Samerfrt, whicli foHowe that of OliTer King 
both irt Speed and in the MS. proclamHtioii, biu t>een omitted, I HnppoaQ 
by accident 

* The MS. proclamstioiihu Sir Jouph TrtiaieUl: Speed gires BirJohn 
Tnbulmtt. Sir Jotin TurberTile Is «ie luime given in tbe Calendar of 
Patent BoIIb. 

» After the name of Tyler there follow in the MS. prochiniBtion th« 
names Sotert Lytloa, Gylforde ; — they are omitted by Speed. 

* The name of Eiapton Is given in the MS. proclamation, but not in 
Speed: a circumstance worth observing, because we must sQppoBe that 
Bacon supplied the omission li-om his recollection of the original; the 
nnnie of Empson being too notable a one in connexion with Henry VII. to 
be overlooked. 

' So Speed. The MS. proclamstion has tiWam of timpU birA. 

■ Here Speed inserts etc. to mark the omission of a long clause whieb 
follows in the original. It relates t« the reward offered for tbe taking of 
Henry, and the siil»tanc«.of it will be found a little flirtber on, — Id the 
last paragraph bat one. 
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ing the liberties and franchisea of our mother the 
holy church, u,ion pretences of wicked and heathenish 
policy, to the high displeasure of Almighty God, 
besides the manifold treasons, abominable murders, 
manslaughters, robberies, extortions, the daily pilling 
of the people by dismes, taskes, tallages, benevolences, 
and other unlawful impositions and grievous exactions, 
with many other hainous effects,^ to the likely destruc- 
tion and desolation of the whole realm : ^ shall by 
God's grace, and the help and assistance of the great 
lords of our blood, with the counsel of other sad 
persons,^ see that the commodities of our realm be 
employed to the most advantage of the same ; the in- 
tercourse of merchandise betwixt realm and realm to 
be ministered and handled as shall more be to the com- 
mon weal and prosperity of our subjects ; and all such 
dismes, taskes, tallages, benevolences, unlawful impo- 
sitions, and grievous exactions as be above rehearsed, 
to be fbredone and laid apart, and never 6rom hence- 
forth to be called upon, but in such cases as our noble 
progenitors Kings of England have of old time been 
accustomed to have the aid, succour, and help of their 
subjects and true liege-men.* 

1 So Speed, The MS, proclumfttian bat " oSeaceB; " which la probaJily 
Oie right wwd. 

' Here Speed iEaertg an ^c, ; » few linaa being omitted. 

* Here sgiiin Speed IneertB an ^. ,- b passage beiog omitted of soms 
length, the BnbgtancB of which Biicon has worlied up Into the following 
paragraph. 

4 This is the end of Speed's extract; who gives no more. The three 
remaining paragrapha appear to have been supplied by Bacon from mem- 
ory; and contain the substance of all the rest. Be has made no attempt 
(or else an nnsDOcessful one) to preaerre the farm and onler of the real 
proolamntlon ; bnt upon a careful comparison of the two I have not been 
able to And anything material bere which Is not implied in t^e original, or 
anything material in the original which Is not expressed here. 
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" And iarther we do out of oar grace and clemency 
hereby as well publish and promise to all our subjects 
remission and free pardon of all by-past offences whatn 
soever against otu" person or estate, in adhering to our 
said enemy, by whom we know well they have been 
misled ; if they shall within time convenient submit 
themselves unto us. And for such as shall come with 
the foremost to assist our righteous quarrel, we shall 
make them so for partakers of our princely favour and 
bounty, as shall be highly for the comfort of them and 
theirs both during their life and after their death. As 
also we shall, by all means which God shall put into 
our hands, demean ourselves to give royal contentment 
to all degrees and estates of our people ; maintaining 
the Uberties of holy church in their entire, preserving 
the honours, privileges, and preeminences of our nobles 
from contempt or disparagement, according to the dig- 
nity of their blood : we shall also unyoke our people 
from all heavy burdens and endurances, and confirm 
our cities, boroughs, and towns in their charters and 
freedoms, with enlargement where it shall be deserved ; 
and in all points give our subjects cause to think that 
the blessed and debonaire government of our noble 
father King Edward in his last times is in us revived. 

" And forasmuch as the putting to death or taking 
alive of our said mortal enemy may he a mean to stay 
much eilusion of blood, which otherwise may ensue if 
by compulsion or feir promises he shall draw after him 
any number of our subjects to resist us ; which we de- 
sire to avoid (though we be certainly informed that our 
said enemy is purposed and prepared to fly the land, 
having already made over great masses of the treas- 
ure of our crown the better to support him in foreign 
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parts) ; we do hereby declare that whosoever shall 
take or distress our said enemy, though the party be 
of never so mean a condition, he shall be by us re- 
warded with lOOOi. in money, fortliwitli to be laid 
down to him, and an hundred marks by the year of 
inheritance ; besides that he may otherwise merit, both 
toward God and all good people, for the destruction of 
such a tyrant. 

" Lastly, we do al! men to wit (and herein we take 
also God to witness) that whereas God hath moved the 
heart of our dearest cousin the King of Scotland to aid 
us in person in this our righteous quarrel, that it is 
altogether without any pact or promise, or so much as 
demand, of any thing that may prejudice our crown or 
subjects ; but contrariwise with promise on our said 
cousin's part, that whensoever he shall find ua in suf- 
ficient strength to get the upper hand of our enemy 
(which we hope will be very suddenly), he will forth- 
with peaceably return into his own kingdom, contents 
ing himself only with the glory of so honourable an 
enterprise, and our true and faithful love and amity: 
which we shall ever by the grace of Almighty God so 
order as shall be to the great comfort of both king- 
doms." 

But Perkin's proclamation did little edify with the 
people of England. Neither was he the better wel- 
come for the company he came in. Wherefore the 
King of Scotland, seeing none came in to Perkin nor 
none stirred any where in his favour, turned his en- 
terprise into a rode ; ' and wasted and destroyed the 
1 Spelt "rofid" in MS. — J«meB'a preparatlona seem to hRve been coir- 
plete by tha middle of September, 1498; but he wniteil, 1 anppoBB, for (he 
promised risiag of the English In FerlilD's favour. Henry In the meno- 
time was infonniid by his friends in the Scotch Court of ererytbing that 
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country of Northumberland with fire and sword. But 
hearing that there were forces coming against him, and 
not willing that they should find his men heavy and 
laden with booty, he returned into Scotland with great 
spoils, deferring further prosecution till another time. 
It is said that Perkin, acting the part of a prince hand- 
somely, when he saw the Scottish fell to waste the 
country, came to the King in a passionate manner, 
making great lamentation, and desired that that might 
not he the manner of making the war; for that no 
crown was so dear to his mind, as that he desired to 
purchase it with the blood and ruin of his country. 
Whereunto the King answered half in sport, that he 
doubted much he was careful for that that was none of 
his ; and that he should be too good a steward for his 
enemy, to save the country to his use.^ 

By this time, being the eleventh year of the King, 
the interruption of trade between the English and the 
Flemish began to pinch the merchants of both nations 
very sore, which moved them by all means they could 
devise to affect and dispose their sovereigns respectively 
to open the intercourse again. Wherein time favoured 
them. For the Archduke and his counsel began to see 
that Perkin would prove but a runagate and citizen of 
the world ; and that it was the part of children to fall 
out about babies.* And the King on his part, after the 
attempts upon Kent and Northumberland,^ began to 

nas going on ; and knew thnt he yfts eecare ngalnst any eerioua impres- 
gion from that aide. Whether he waa prepared for thia kind of predatory 
incursion or not, seems to be doubtful, 

> This, and moat of the particulars of Perkin'e proceedings in Scotland, 
may be fonad in Buchanan. See Rer. ScoU Bitl. XIII. 10, et seq. 

* Pupat : i. «. dolls. So in Macbeth : " the toby of a girl," 

* Poit imprraiotiet ittru in Cnnliiat tl NorlhamMam JatUiM et frvtrniia. 
It Is to be remembered however that the attempt npoa NortimiHbtriiMd 
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have the businesB of Perkin in less estimation ; so as 
lie did not put it to account in any consultation of 
state. But that that moved him most waa, that being 
a King that loved wealth and treasure, he could not 
endure to have trade sick, nor any obstmction to con- 
tinue in the gate-vein, which disperseth that blood. 
And yet he kept state so far, as first to be sou^t unto. 
Wherein the Merchant Adventurers likewise being a 
strong company (at that time) and well under-set with 
rich men and good order,' did hold out bravely ; taking 
oflT the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay 
dead upon their hands for want of vent. At the Ust, 
commis^oners met at London to treat On the King's 
part. Bishop Foxe Lord Privy Seal, Viscount Wells, 
Kendall Prior of Saint John's, and Warham Master 
of the Rolls (who began to gain much upon the King's 
opinion), and Urswick, who was ahnost eveiy one, and 
Riseley. On the Archduke's part, the Lord Bevers 
his Admiral, the Lord Verunsell President of FUin- 
ders, and others. These concluded a perfect treaty' 

had not yet b«en niiide. At the time Bacon is now speaking or, ferkin's 
fartnnea at th« Scotch Court were in full flower. See note 1. p. 260. 

' Magna to™pfcftun BmmtTV tt &onu cailnbulionSnu aintiboraia. 

'J Snd from ihe old Chronicle (Vltet. A. xvi. to. 16T. b.) that tho 
Arohduke'e commlBsioners were received in London on Candlemas Even 
(1. Feb.) 1486-ei and that the treat]' was coacladed in the following April. 

The Clironicler (evidently a contemporary oltlren) adds a ciroamBt»nce 
which is worth recording aa an illnslration of the relation which subsisted 
between the King and tlie City of London. 

" For the assurance of the same," he aays speaking of the treaty, 
" above and beside both the seals of either princes was granted divers 
towna of thia land to be bonud; whereof London waa one; .... which 
sealing when it should have been performed, tin Commons of Ihe City 
would nnt be agreeable that their seal should pass. And albeit that my 
Lord of Derby, Ihe Lord Treasurer, the Chief Justice of England, Master 
Brsy, and the Maaler of the Rolla, by the King's commandment came unto 
Qnildhall to exhort the said Commons tia the same, yet In no nine they 
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both of amity and intercourae between the King and 
the Archduke ; containing articles both of state, com- 
merce, and free fishing. This is that treaty which the 
Flemings call at this day intercursut Tnagnut ; both be- 
cause it is more complete than the precedent treaties 
of the third and fourth year of the King ; and chiefly 
to give it a difference from the treaty that followed in 
the one and twentieth year of the King, which they 
call w.terGuir»u» mahit. In this treaty there was an 
express article against the reception of the rebels of 
either prince by other ; purporting that if any such 
rebel should be required by the prince whose rebel he 
was of the prince confederate, that forthwith the prince 
confederate should by proclamation command him to 
avoid his conntry ; which if he did not within fifteen 
days, the rebel was to stand proscribed, and put out of 
protection. But nevertheless in this article Perkin was 
not named, neither perhaps contained, because he was 
no rebel. But by this means his wings were dipt of 
his followers that were Enghsh. And it was eicpressly 
comprised in the treaty, that it should extend to the 
territories of the Duchess Dowager. After the in- 
tercourse thus restored, the English merchants came 
again to their mansion at Antwerp, where they were 
received with procession and great joy. 

The winter following, being the twelfth year of his 
reign, the King called again his Parliament ; ^ where 

woald cot ba agresHble that the town ge«I shoald pu>) but besonghl the 
said Lords to punt BOto them respite oT >ix days, Irnsting by that aeason 
to >bow in Tritln); sacb coneideratione unto the Klng'e Grace and hit 
Couniel that his Grace should be therevith well contented. Which wu 
to tbent granted, and thereupon divera bills were devised," &c. The end 
was that the Uayor'x sea] was tnken only. 

1 So Polydore Vergil ; eoocto /trwc^puni eoncifio. 

A Parliament met on Cbe letta of Jaauary, UW-T, \<a which supplies 
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he did mnch exaggerate both the malice and the 
cruel predatory war ktely made by the King of Scot- 
were voted for the ScottEsh vai, Bnt on this, ae on the two former occa- 
gioDS already meationed, Heaiy had taken the precnutioa to cull n " QreaC 
Council" first. He seems to have been in no hurty, and it is probable 
ttmt be waited purposely until some overt act of hostility on the part of 
the Scoteb should excite Iha alarm or exasperate the resentment of bis 
own people, aod make them less careful of their money. It is certain that 
on the Hth of September one of his spies In the Scotch Court sent him 
word that James would be apan the borders at the head of his ariuy on 
the 16th, and that Iwfore the end of the following month, a Great Coun- 
cil had been held and agreed to a grant of 120,0001. for defence against the 
Scots. 

"In this year" (says the old Chnmicle, meaning the 12tb year of 
Heniy'sreign, — i.e. 33 Aug. HW — 31 Aug, 14B7) "the a4tb of October, 
began a Great Counsel holden at Weetmineter by the King and his Lords 
spiritoal and temporal; to the which Counsel come certain burgesses and 
merchants of all cities and good towns of England; at which Counnel was 
granted unto the King for the defence of the Scote 120,0001. ; which Conn- 
eel ended the 6Ih day of NoTember." 

In addition to this "grant," as the Chnmicler calls It, — (which was no 
more, I snppoee, than a pledge on the part of the memlieis of the Council 
to support such a grant if proposed in Parliament) — they appear to have 

for himself; and to have advised the borrowing of money upon privy 
sealK, to the amount of 40,000:. more. This circumstance (of which, sin- 
gularly enough, no trace appears in any of our histories) Is proved beyond 
dispute by an original Privy Seal bearing Henry tlie Tth's sign manual, 
and dated at Westminster on the 1st of December; which is stlil preserved 
among the (Xrtton MSS. (Titus, B. V. fo. 14B.) It is addressed to a gen- 
tleman of Hereford and the sum applied for is 20(. But blanli spaces have 
been left for the county and the sum; which shows that it was a general 
(brra. It sets forth that " for the revenging of the great cruelly and dis- 
hononr that the King of Soots hath done unto us, our realm, and subjects 
of tbe same, as onr Commissioners in our County of Hereford where ye 
be Inhabited shall shew nnto you at length, ve lately ia our Great Oiun- 
«el of Lords spiritual and temporal, of Judges, Sergeants in our law, and 
of others some headwlsemen of every city and good town of this our land, 
have at their instances and by their advices determined UB U> make by 
■ea and by land two armies royal fbr a substantial war to be continued 
upon the Scots unto such time as we shall invade the realm of Scotland 
in our own person and shall have with God's grace revenged their great 
outrages done nnto ui our realm and subjects aforesaid, so and in such 
wise as we trust the same our subjects shall live in rest and peace for 
many years to come. The lords and others of onr said Great Counsel, 
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land : That that King, being in amity with him, and 
no ways provoked, should so bum in hatred towards 
him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Perkin's 

conjidering irell that the said aubslanlial war coHiiot be boma bat by 
great saiqa of ready money, have preeted unto na, every one of theni for 
his part, gi-ea) aums of money contented; beaidee that we have of oarself 
avanced out of our ovn cofTen ; yet nntheleas 40,000^ more, aa onr said 
Counsel hath oaet It, must of n'eueitlty be borrowed and avanced in ready 

because »s we hear ye be a man of )pod substance, we desire and pray 
you to make lonn unto us of the sum of flOi. whereof ye shall be nodonbt- 
edly and assuredly repaid," &c. &o. 

In confirmHtion again of this we And in the old Chronicle [fO' 1^1- h.) 
that "upon the Sunday roUowing" [the 18th of November beln|c the date 
last mentiotiedl " wae sent from the King's ma. Sir Reginald Bray with 
other of the King's Counsel to the Mayor to borrow of the city 10,0002. 
And upon the Thursday next ftllowing was granted by n Common Coun- 
sel to lend to the King" 40001," The Chronicler adds, a little further on 
(fo. 182. b.) that there waa that year "lent onto tlie King for a year day 
throughout all Kngland many and great sums of money, whereof the fore- 
said sum of WOOi lent by the City of London, as before is eaid, was parcel 
of the same. The whole sum of all the land borrowed amounted to 
&8,000;. and more." 

Among the records preserved in the Rolls-house are t^i be found two 
more of these privy seals |see B. V. 1. Nos. 93, 83.), as well as an account 
of all the sums borrowed (see B. V, ao.); amounting in all to ^£57,888 lOi, 2d. 
This latter document is inaccimtely described on the cover an an account 
of the BeKewlcnce, A* H. 7. 1S=. It shonhl have been called Loan. 

1 have not been able to ascertain the exact period at which the Scotch 
incursion took place, but it seems probable that this hurried borrowing of 
money (partly for immediate use and partly perhapa as a collateral teoo- 
rity fw the promised Parilamentary grant) followed immediately upon it, 
while the alarm and resentment were fresh. Thus tbe King was provided 
with the sinews of war for the present and might act as he saw occasion. 
But as yet he was only furnished with money ItrU, which was to be repaid. 
The next thing was to secure tlie gruLit \ and fat this purpose a Partlament 
was called on the 16th of January, which granted him ibr tbe Scotch war, 
first two fifieenths and tenths; and then (because this was not enough) a 
subsidy tgaai to two fifteenths and tenths which it eeems amounted to 
iao,O00(. (See Stat of Realm, p. Mi.) In the "index vocabulorum " 
Bacon explains that a Fifteta was a kind of pecuniary aid granted ooly by 
authority of Parliament : which, to judge by Uienaine, should be a fifteenth 
pan of men's goods, but had in fact a fined value, — not nearly so mncb: 
CinnMdKfiiie in sobeiaiicm certon, tl Imgt mtntu grmtm, rtdactim. 
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intoxication, who waa every where else detected and 
discarded : and that when he perceived it waa out of 
his reach to do the King any hurt, he had turned his 
arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, to spoil 
only and depopnlate, contrary to the laws both of war 
and peace : concluding, that he conld neither with 
honour nor with the safety of his people to whom he 
did owe protection, let paaa these wrongs unrevenged. 
The Parliament understood him well, and gave him a 
Suhsidy limited to the sum ' of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, hesides two fifteens : for his wars 
were always to him as a mine of treasure of a strange 
kind of ore;* iron at the top, and gold and silver at 
the bottom. At this ' Parliament, for that tliere had 
been so much time spent in making laws the year 
before, and for that it was called purposely in respect 
of the Scottish war, there were no laws made to be 
remembered. Only there passed a law, at the suit of 
the Merchant Adventurers of England,* ag^nst the 
Merchant Adventurers of London, for monopolising 
and exacting upon the trade ; * which it seemeth they 
did a little to save themselves, after the hard time 
they had sustained by want of trade. But those inno- 
vations were taken away by Parliament. 

But it was fatal to the King to fight for his money. 
And though he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, 
yet he was still enforced to fight for it with rebels at 
home. For no sooner began the subsidy to be levied ^ 





mamnia tidelicH. &.<;. 


Spelt wc in MS. 




1 So Ed. laaa. The MS. haa " ths." 










r> mereibui impotitaa. 


' The grant was passed or tbe tSth of Februnr; 


.; 1498-7. 
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in Cornwall, but the people there grew ' to grudge and 
murmar; the Cornish being a race of men stout of 
stomach, mighty of body and limb, and that lived 
hardly in a barren country, and many of them could 
for a need live mider-gronnd, that were tinners. They 
muttered extremely, that it was a thing not to be suf- 
fered that for a little stir of the Scots, soon blown over, 
they should be thus grinded to powder with payments ; 
and said it was for them to pay that had too much, 
and lived idly ; but they would eat their bread that 
they got with the sweat of their brows, and no man 
should take it from them. And as in the tides of 
people once up there want not commonly stirring 
winds to make them more rough ; so this people did 
light upon two ringleaders or captains of the rou*.' 
The one was Michael Joseph, a blacksmith or ferrier 
of Bodmin, a notable talking fellow, and no less de- 
sirous to be talked of. The other was Thomas Flam- 
mock, a lawyer, that^ by telling his neighbours com- 
monly upon any occasion that the law was on their 
side, had gotten great sway amongst them. This man 
talked leamedly, and as if he could tell how to make 
a rebellion and never break the peace. He told the 
people* that subsidies were not to be granted nor 
levied in this case ; that is for wars of Scotland : for 
that the law had provided another course by service 
of escuage,* for those journeys ; much less when all 
was quiet, and war was made but a pretence to poll 
and pill the people. And therefore that it was good 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 lias " began." 



IB Beotit. {Ind. Vooab.) 
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they should not stand ^ like sheep before the shearers, 
but put on harness and take weapons in their hands ; 
yet to do no creature hurt, but go and deliver the 
King a strong petition ^ for the laying down of those 
grievous payments, and for the punishment of those 
that had given him that counsel, to make others be- 
ware how they did the like in time to come. And 
said for his part he did not see how they could do the 
duty of true Englishmen and good liege-men, except 
they did deliver the King from such wicked ones that 
would destroy both liim and the country. Tlieir aim 
waa at Archbishop Morton and Sir Reignold Bray, 
who were the King's screens in this envy. 

After that these two, Flammock and the blacksmith, 
had by joint and several pratings^ found tokens of 
consent in tlie multitude, they offered themselves to 
lead them, until they should hear of better men to 
be their leaders, which they said would be ere long : 
teUing them further, that they would be but their ser- 
vants, and fii-at in every danger ; but doubted not hut 
to make both the west-end and the east-end of Eng- 
land to meet in so good a quarrel ; and that all (rightly 
understood) was but for the King's service. 

The people upon these seditious instigations did arm, 
most of them with bows and arrows, and bills, and 
such Other weapons of rude and country people ; and 
forthwith under the command of their leaders (which 
in such cases is ever at pleasure)* marched out of 

' Ed. 1833 " BtMid now." 

3 Petititm^m vaHdd manuporrigerenL 

■ i. t, by IslkiDg to ths people tameCiraea in companies, and BometimeB 
•ingly. The tranilaHon expresies it more at )ar;[B — gamililate tua, par- 
lim pt^Uct partim ttcrelo, auru pfpuU itiqiUuetU et animoi wlgi iacUnaUit it 
prvtnplot ad conniia taa immiuml. 

* Ad piacitum popuJt. 
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Cornwall ' through Devonshire unto Taunton in Som- 
ersetshire, withont any slaughter, violence, or spoil of 
the country. At Taunton ■ they killed in fury an of- 
ficious and eager commissioner for the subsidy, whom 
they called the Provost of Perin. Thence they 
marched to Wells, where the Lord Audley (with 
whom their leaders had before some secret intelli- 
gence), a nobleman of an ancient femily, hut unquiet 
and popular and aspiring to ruin, came in to them, and 
was by them with great gladness and cries of joy ac- 
cepted as their general ; they being now proud that 
they were led by a nobleman. The Lord Audley led 
them on from Wells to Salisbury, and from Salisbury 
to Winchester. Thence the foolish people (who in 
effect led their leaders) had a mind to be led into 
Kent ; fencj-ing that the people there would join with 
them ; contrary to all reason or judgment ; considering 
the Kentish men had shewed great loyalty and affec- 
tion to the King so lately before. But the rude peo- 
ple^ had heard Flammock say that Kent was never 
conquered, and that they were the freest people* of 
England. And upon these vain noises, they looked 
for great matters at their hands, in a cause which they 
conceited to be for the liberty of the subject. But 
when they were comen into Kent, the country was so 
well settled, both by the King's late kind usage tow- 
ards them, and by the credit and power of the Earl of 
Kent, the Lord Abergavenny, and the Lord Cobham, 
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as neither gentleman nor yeoman came in to their aid ; 
which did much damp and dismay many of the sim- 
pler aort ; insomuch aa divers of them did secretly fly 
&om tlie army and went home ; but the sturdier sort, 
and those that were most engaged, stood by it, and 
rather waxed proud than&iled in hopes and courage. 
For as it did somewhat appall them, that the people 
came not in to them ; so it did no less encourage them, 
that the King's forces had not set upon them, having 
marched from the west unto the east of England. 
Wherefore they kept on their way, and encamped 
upon Blackheath,' between Greenwich and Eltham ; 
threatening either to bid battle to the King (for now 
the seas went higher than to Morton and Bray), or to 
take London within his view ; imagining with them- 
selves there to find no leas fear than wealth. 

But to return to the King. When first he heard of 
this commotion of the Comishmen occasioned by the 
subsidy, he was much troubled therewith ; not for it- 
self, but in regard of the concurrence of other dangers 
that €lid hang over him at that time. For he doubted 
lest a war from Scotland, a rebellion from Cornwall, 
and the practices and conspiracies of Perkin and his 
partakers, would come upon him at once : knowing 
well that it was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, 
to have the arms of a foreigner, the discontents of 
subjects, and the title of a pretender to meet. Never- 
theless the occasion took him in some part well pro- 
vided. For as soon as the Parliament had broken up, 
the King had presently raised a puissant army to war 
upon Scotland. And King James of Scotland likewise 
on his part had made great preparations, either for de- 
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fence or for a new a^sailing^ of En^and. But as for 
the King's forces, they were not only in preparation, 
but in readiness presently to set forth, under the con- 
duct of Dawbeney the Lord Chamberlain. But as 
soon as the King understood of the reheUion of Corn- 
wall, he stayed those forces, retaining them for his 
own service and safety. But therewithal he dis- 
patched the Earl of Surrey into the north, for the 
defence and strength of those parts, in case the Scots 
should stir. But for the course he held towards the 
rebels, it was utterly differing from his former custom 
and practice ; which was ever lull of forwardness and 
celerity to make head against them, or to set upon 
them as soon as ever they were in action. This he 
was wont to do ; but now, besides that he was attem^ 
pered by years, and less in love with dangers by the 
continued fruition of a crown, it was a time when the 
various appearance to his thoughts of perils of several 
natures and from divers parts did maJie him judge it 
his best and surest way to keep his strength together 
in the seat and centre of his kingdom ; according to 
the ancient Indian emblem — in such a swelling sea- 
son, to hold the hand upon the middle of the bladder, 
that no side might rise. Besides, there was no necessity 
put upon him to alter this counsel. For neither did 
the rebels spoil the country, in which case it had been 
dishonour to abandon his people, neither on the other 
side did their forces gather or increase, which might 
hasten him to precipitate, and assail them before they 
grew too strong. And lastly, both reason of estate 
and war seemed to agree with this course. For that 
insurrections of base people are commonly more fiiri- 

t So MS. Ed. iei2 omits " a." 
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ous in their beginnings. And by this means also he 
had them the more at vantage, being tired and har- 
assed with a long march ; ' and more at mercy, being 
cut off far from their country, and therefore not able 
by any sudden flight to get to retreat, and to renew 
the troubles. 

When therefore the rebels were encamped in* 
Blackheath upon the hill, whence they might behold 
the city of London, and the fair valley about it ; thtt 
King, knowing well that it stood him upon,^ by how 
much the more he had hitherto protracted the time in 
not encountering them, by so much the sooner to dis- 
patch with them ; * that it might appear to have been 
no coldness in fore-slowing but wisdom in choosing his 
time ; resolved with all speed to assail them ; and yet 
with that providence and surety as should leave litde 
to venture or fortune. And having very great and 
piussant forces about him, the better to master all 
events and accidents, he^ divided them into three 
parts. The first was led by the Earl of Oxford in 
chief, assisted by the Earls of Essex and Suffolk. 
These noblemen were appointed, with some comets* 
of horse and bands of foot, and good store of artillery, 
wheeling about to put themselves beyond the hill 
where the rebels were encamped, and to beset all the 

1 These words nre om[tted in the tranalation: wliicli only haa jm plui in 
arcta Jtabebal tl magtt jtbt Bbttaaoi^ cum Lmgt a poiria taa remoti euent ; 
idtoqae^eri nnn poteri/t ut demuni ae redperent et m<Jiiiforloue 

»Si>MS. Ed. I8Zaliaa"on.'' 

■ Pbirimum honoru lui intereae. So Hamlet; 

Tbe eipreeBion v&a in use as late as Locke's time. 
» So Ed. 16M. Tho MS. omlta " he." 
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skirts and descents thereof, except those that lay tow- 
ards London ; thereby to have these wild beasts as it 
were in a toil. The second part of his forces (which 
were those that were to be most in action, and upon 
which he relied most for the fortune of the day) he 
did assign to be led by the Lord Chamberlain, who 
was appointed to set upon the rebels in front, &om that 
side which is towards London. The third part of his 
forces (being likewise great and brave forces) he re^ 
tained about himself, to be ready upon all events ; to 
restore the fight or consummate the victory ; and 
meanwhile to secure the city. And for that purpose 
he encamped in person in Saint George's Fields, put- 
ting liimself between the city and the rebels. 

But the City of London,, especially at the first upon 
the near encamping of the rebels, was in great tumult ; 
as it useth to be with wealthy and populous cities, es- 
pecially those which being for greatness and fortune 
queens of their regions, do seldom see out of their 
windows or from their towers an army of enemies.^ 
But that which troubled them most was the conceit 
that they dealt with a rout of people, with whom there 
was no composition or condition, or orderly treating, if 
need were ; but likely to be bent altogether upon rap- 
ine and spoil. And although they had heard that the 
rebels had behaved themselves quietly and modestly by 
the way as they went ; yet they doubted much that 
would not last, but rather make them more hxmgry, 
and more in appetite to fell upon spoil in the end. 
Wherefore there was great running to and fro of peo- 

1 So MS. Ed. 1( 
cities (especiHllv W 
regions) who aeldoi 
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pie, some to the gates, some to the walls, aome to the 
water-side; giving themselves alarms and panic fears 
continually. Nevertheless both Tate the Lord Mayor 
and Shaw and Haddon the Sheriils did their parts 
stoutly and well, in arming and ordering the people ; 
and the King hkewise did adjoin some captains of ex- 
perience in the wars to advise and assist the citizens. 
But soon after when they understood that the King 
had so ordered the matter, that the rebels must win 
three battles before they could approach the city, and 
that he had put his own person between the rebels and 
them, and that the great care was rather how to im- 
pound the rebels that none of them might escape, than 
that any doubt was made to vanquish them ; they 
grew to be quiet and out of fear ; the rather for the 
confidence they reposed (which was not small) in the 
three leaders, Oxford, Essex, and Dawbeney ; all men 
well famed and loved amongst the people. As for 
Jasper Duke of Bedford, whom the King used to em- 
ploy with the first in his wars, he was then sick, and 
died soon after. 

It was the two and twentieth of June,^ and a Sat- 
urday (which was the day of the week the King 
fencied^), when the battle was fought; though the 
King liad by all the art he could devise given out a 
false day, as if he prepared to give the rebels battle on 
the Monday following, the better to find them unpro- 
vided and in disarray. The lords that were appointed 
to circle the hill, had some days before planted them- 

1 This U the dnta given by Stowe. The old Chronicle however (fo. 94.), 
oallB it the ITth; whicli U DO doabt right. The i2oi of June, 1497, fell on 
g. Thursday. 

^ Profauito ducebnt. 
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selves (as at the receipt*) in places convenient. In 
the afternoon towards the decline of the day, (which 
was done the better to keep the rehels in opinion that 
they should not fight that day,) the Lord Dawbeney 
marched on towards them, and first heat some troops 
of them from Deptford-bridge ; where they fought 
manfully, but being in no great number were soon 
driven back, and fled up to their main army uppn the 
hill. The army ^ at that time hearing of the approach 
of the King's forces, were putting themselves in array 
not without much confiiaion. But neither had they 
placed* upon the first high ground towards the bridge 
any forces to second the troops below that kept the 
bridge ; neither had they brought forwards their main 
battle (wliich stood in array far into the heath) near to 
the ascent of the hill ; * so that the Earl with his forces 
mounted the hill and recovered* the plain without 
resistance. The Lord Dawbeney charged them with 
great fury ; inaorauch as it had like by accident to 
have brandled the fortune of the day.* For by incon- 
siderate forwardness in fighting in the head of his 
troops, he was taken by the rebels, but immediately 
rescued and delivered. The rebels maintained the 
fight for a small time, and for their persons shewed no 
want of coui-age.' But being ill armed and ill led and 

' I snppone Ui[8 meiiDa " as hiiTing lo mnke amuigementa for reoBlvinft 
Ihem." Tbs transUtlOD hug rebcttei tnlercepdHi', 
> j. <. the main army of Ibe rebels. Exerdltu rdtelUvm, 

* Th« tron<>1atloD adds ul ratiti belli pcatidabiit. 

* Thereby givinf; up their vantane-gronnd. Ntqve extrcitom mum prom- 
ouerwU ad accHnia collU^ ubi iniqao loco a regit copiU pugnam contcri iM- 
coMfttittel; ied in planitie *:oUU procut initruxtnmt^ 

»" Recorered " means merel J " gained ; " not " gol back again." jE^uo 
loco M tuteret. It was a very common use of the word in Baooii'i tim«. 

* lia vl/orlana tfut diti ptriclilarelur, 
1 Neqae ignavc rem getierunl. 
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without horse or artillery, they were with no great 
difficulty cut in pieces^ and put to Sight. And for 
their three leaders, the Lord Audley, the blacksmith, 
and Flammock, (as commonly tlie captains of commo- 
tions are but half-couraged men,) suffered themselves 
to be taken alive. The number slain on the rebels' 
part were some two thousand men ; * their army 
amoDnting as it is said, unto the number sixteen thou- 
sand.* The rest were in effect all taken ; for that the 
hill (as was said) was encompassed with the King's 
forces round about. On the King's part there died 
about three hundred, most of them shot with arrows, 
which were reported to be of the length of a taylor's 
yard ; * so strong and mighty a bow the Comishmen 
were said to draw. 

The victoiy thus obtained, the King created divers 
bannerets, as well upon Blackheath, where his heuten- 
ant had won the field, (whither he rode in person to 
perform the said ci-eation) as in St, George's Fields, 
where his own person had been encamped. And for 
matter of libei-ality, he did by open edict give the 
goods of all the prisoners unto those that had taken 
them ; either to take them in kind or compound for 
them as they could. After matter of honour and 
hberality, followed matter of severity and execution. 
The Lord Audley was led from Newgate to Tower- 
Hill, in a paper coat painted with his own arms ; the 

1 DevicH. 

2 So Polydore. Stows Bays only 800. 

» "And their company," saya ths old Chronicle, fo. 163., "wag that Any 
jMoDdsy 12 Jnoe] accoiiDtsd to the number of 15,000 men." 

"•Whose Knows" (says HhII) "ms is reported, were in length a/vll 
jfBrd." Thsre is t. question as ta the length of the "cloth-yard shaft," 
but "a full yard" must be taken, I presume, t« mean thirty-six inches. 

VOL. XI. IB 
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arras reversed, the coat torn ; and at Tower-Hill be- 
headed.' Flammock and the blacksmith were hanged 
drawn and quartered at Tyburn ; * the blacksmith tak- 
ing pleasure upon the hurdle (aa it secmeth by words 
that he uttered) to think that he should be famous in 
after-times. The King was once in mind to have sent 
down Flammock and the blacksmith to have been exe- 
cuted in Cornwall, for the more terror. But being 
advertised that the country was yet unquiet and boil- 
ing, he thought better not to irritate the people further. 
All the rest were pardoned by proclamation, and to 
take out their pardons under seal as many as would. 
So that more than the blood drawn in the field, the 
King did satisfy himself with the lives of only three 
oflFenders for the expiation of this great rebellion. 

It was a strange thing to observe the variety and 
inequality of the King's executions and pardons : and 
a man would think it at the first a kind of lottery or 
chance. But looking into it more nearly, one shall 
find there was reason for it ; much more perhaps, than 
after so long a distance of time we can now discern. 
In the Kentish commotion (which was but an handliU 
of men) there were executed to the number of one 
hundred and fifty ; and * in this so mighty a rebellioa 
but three. Whether it were that the King put to ac- 
count the men that were slain in the field ; or that he 
was not wOling to be severe in a popular cause ; or 
that the harmless behaviour of this people, that came 
from the west of England to the east without mischief 
(almost) or spoil of the country, did somewhat mollify 

' On WednesdHy the 28th of June (old Chron.). Ed. 16S2 has "and he 
>t Tower Hill beheaded." 

> On Tuesilnv the 2Tth of June (old Chron.). 

•So Ed. 1622. The MS. has "bill." 
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Mm and move him to compassion ; or lastly, that te 
made a great difference between people that did rebel 
upon wantonness, and them that did rebel upon want. 

After the Comishmen were defeated, there came 
trom Calais to the King an honourable ambassage from 
the French King ; which had arrived at Calais a month 
before, and was there stayed in respect of the troubles ; 
but honourably entertained and defrayed. The King 
at their first coming sent unto them, and prayed them 
to have patience, till a little smoke that was raised in 
his country, were over ; which would soon be : slight- 
ing (as his manner was) that openly, which neverthe- 
less he intended seriously. This ambassage concerned 
no great af^r, but only the prolongation of days for 
payment of money, and some other particulars of the 
frontiers : and it was indeed but a wooing ambassage, 
with good respects to entertain the King in good affec- 
tion. But nothing was done or handled to the deroga- 
tion of the King's late treaty with the Italians. 

But during the time that the Comishmen were in 
their march towards London, the King of Scotland, 
well advertised of all that passed and knowing himself 
sure of a war from England whensoever those stirs 
were appeased, neglected not his opportunity ; but 
thinking the King had his hands full, entered the 
frontiers of England again with an army, and besieged 
the castle of Norham in person with part of his forces, 
sending the rest to forage the country. But Foxe 
Bishop of Duresme, a wise man, and one that could 
see through the present to the future, doubting as 
much before, had caused his castle of Norham to be 
strongly fortified, and furnished with all kind of muni- 
tion ; and had manned it likewise with a very great 
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mimber of tall soldiers ' more than for the proportion 
of the castle, reckoning rather upon a sharp assault 
than a long siege. And for the country likewise, he 
had caused the people to withdraw their cattle and 
good* into fest places, that were not of easy approach ; 
and sent in post to the Earl of Surrey (who was not 
far off in Yorkshire), to come in diligence to the suc- 
cour. So as the Scottish King both feiled of doing 
good upon the castle, and his men had but a catching 
harvest of their spoils.* And when he understood that 
the Earl of Surrey was ,coming on with great forces, 
he returned back into Scotland. The Earl finding the 
castle freed, and the enemy retired, pursued with all 
celerity into Scotland ; hoping to have overtaken the 
Scottish King, and to have given him battle. But not 
attaining him in time, sat down before the caatle of 
Aton, one of the strongest places (then esteemed) be- 
tween Berwick and Edinburgh ; which in a small time 
he took. And soon after the Scottish King retiring 
further into his country, and the weather being ex- 
traordinary foul and stormy ; the Earl returned into 
England. So that the expeditions on both parts were 
(in effiK^t) but a castle taken and a castle distressed ; 
not answerable to the puissance of the forces, nor to 
the heat of the quarrel, nor to the greatness of the 
expectation. 

1 AfUitamJbrdtiitaoJva. 

* El miSlibui pradam talitjrjtttxim con^rarel. 

According to StowB the army under Surrey was aent in July. The 
" on, ng. 13 " in the margin is probably misplaced. It mnat have haen in 
urn,— Ihe llth month of Henry's 12th year. Fahynn gives the yenr, but 
1 tliink not the month- 
Buchanan (xlii. IS.) represents the iovasiOD as having taken place im- 
mediately upon news Rrrivlnji In Scotland oTthe Cornish rebellion: vbicb 
would be about the end of May. 
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Amongst these troubles both civil and external, 
CEtme into England from Sp^n, Peter Hialas, some 
call him Elias (surely he was the forerunner of the 
good hap that we enjoy at this day : for his ambas- 
sage set ^ the truce between England and Scotland ; 
the truce drew on the peace ; the peace the mar- 
riage ; and the marriage the union of the kingdoms) ; 
a man of great wisdom,'' and (a^ those times were) 
not unlearned ; sent from Ferdinando and Isabella, 
Kings of Spain, unto the King, to treat a marriage 
between Katherine, their second daughter, and Prince 
Arthur. This treaty was by him set in a very good 
way;^ and almost brought to perfection. Bot it 
so fell out by the way, that upon some conference 
which he had with the King touching this business, 
the King (who had a great dexterity in getting 
suddenly into the bosom of ambassadors of foreign 
Princes, if he liked the men ; insomuch as he would 
many times communicate with them of his own af- 
fiurs, yea and employ them in his service,) fell into 
speech and discourse incidently, concerning the end- 
ing of the debates and differences with Scotland. For 
the King naturally did not love the barren wars with 
Scotland ; though he made his profit of the noise of 
them : and he wanted not in the counsel of Scotland 
those that would advise their King to meet him at 
the half way, and to give over the war with Eng- 
land ; pretending to be good patriots, hut indeed &- 
vouring the a£&irs of the King. Only his heart was 
too great to begin with Scotland for the motion of 

* iVwJeiu. Wherever "wise" occurs in Ibe English, it is tnutlated 
pmdta* In th« Lntln. 

* DtxttrUalt legaH nan ttgniler pnymotui. 
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peace. On the other side, he had met with an ally 
of Ferdinando of Arragon, as fit for his turn as could 
be. For after that King Ferdinando had upon as- 
sured confidence of the marriage to succeed taken 
upon him the person of a fraternal ally to the King, 
he would not let,* in a Spanish gravity, to counsel 
the King in his own afl^rs. And the King on his 
part not being wanting to himself, but making use 
of every man's humours, made his advantage of this 
in such things as he thought either not decent or not 
pleasant to proceed from himself; putting them off 
as done by the counsel of Ferdinando : wherefore he 
was content that Hialas (as in a matter moved and 
advised from Kialas himself) shoxdd go into Scot^ 
land, to treat of a concord between the two Kings. 
Hialas took it upon him, and coming to the Scottish 
King, after he had with much art brought King 
James to hearken to the more safe and quiet coun- 
sels, writ unto the King that he hoped that peace 
would with no great difficulty cement and close, if 
he would send some wise and temperate counsellor of 
his own, that might treat of the conditions. Where- 
upon the King directed Bishop Foxe (who at that 
time was at his castle of Norham) to confer with 
. Hialas, and they both to treat with some commission- 
ers deputed from the Scottish King. The commis- 
sioners on both sides met.^ But after much dispute 
upon the articles and conditions of peace propounded 
upon either part, they could not conclude a peace. 
The chief impediment thereof was the demand of the 

1 Nm dtAilabat. 

S At Jedburgh, acrording to Buchanan, liii. 17. ! from whom most of 
these particulsra appear lo have been taken. But one of the coromenW- 
tora, epenking on the authority of documenU, says the; met at Aton. 
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King to have Perkin delivered into his hands ; as a 
reproach to all Kings, and a person not protected by 
the law of nations. The King of Scotland on the 
other aide peremptorily denied so to do ; saying that 
he for his part was no competent judge of Perkin's 
title : but that he had received him a& a suppliant, pro- 
tected him as a person fled for refiige, espoused hini 
with his kinswoman, and aided him with his arms, 
upon the belief that he was a Prince ; and therefore 
that he could not now with his honour so unrip and 
in' a sort put a lie upon all that he had said and done 
before, as to dehver him up to his enemies. The 
Bishop likewise (who had certain proud instructions 
from the King,' at the least in the front, though there 
were a pliant clause at the foot, that remitted all 
to the Bishop's discretion, and required him' by no 
means to break oS in ill terms,) after that he had 
£iiled to obtain the delivery of Perkin, did move a 
second point of his instructions ; which was, that the 
Scottish King would give the King an interview in 
person at Newcastle. But this being reported to the 
Scottish King, his answer was, that he meant to treat 
a peace, and not to go a begging for it. The Bishop 

' A copy of ioitructions nnawerEng tliia dascription, und datad at Shene, 
S JdIj, U»T, mny be seen in tbe Cotton MSS. Ve'p. C. xvi. fa. 141. Ref- 
ereace is nutde in them to a previous treaty Islel; niiide nt "Jenynhnugh" 
(date not mentioned) in which it seems that certain offers were made by 
the Earl of Angns and Lord Home, which could not be accepted, — ap- 
parently because they did not inoluda the delivery of Perkin into Henry's 
hands. It is possible (bat Fox had similar instructions for his guidance 
in that previous negotiation, and that it was that which ended in the "re- 
cess " which Bacon speaks of; during which James took occasion to Bend 
Perkin away. For it was on the Sth of July, according Co Tytler (<v. p. 
SS5.1, that be wiled: therefore before the inetruotioot of the Sib could 
have been received. 
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also according to another article of bis instructions, 
demanded restitution of the spoils taken by the Scot^ 
tish, or damages for the same. But the Scottish coio- 
missioners answered, that that was but as water 
spilt upon the ground, which could not be gotten up 
again ; and that the King's people were better able 
to bear the loss than their master to repur it. But 
in the end as persons capable of reason ^ on both sides, 
they made rather a kind of recess than a breach of 
treaty, and concluded upon a truce for some months 
following,* But the King of Scotland, though he 
would not formally retract his judgment of Perkin, 
wherein he had engaged himself so far ; yet in his 
private opinion, upon often speech with the English- 
men and divers other advertisements, began to suspect 
him for a counterfeit ; wherefore in a noble fashion 
he called him unto him, and recounted the benefits 
and &vours that he had done him in making him his 
ally, and in provoking a mighty and opulent King 
by an offensive war in his quarrel, for the space of 
two years together ; nay more, that he had refused an 
honourable peace, whereof he had a feir offer if he 
would have delivered him ; and that to keep his prom- 

1 itodtrali tt ralioni bob recaltilranlei, 

' Sa BuchaniLn, liii. 17. But ths trace "Tar aonie months" WRg prob- 
ably the renult of the previoDB nej^tlstlon at Jenynhsiigh. By the time 
Fox received [he iiistructionB of Ihe 5th of July. I'erkin wtu gons and the 
ob.tacle removed. The commiasionera met, D'Aj-ula acting at a kind of 
mediHior, and agreed in the flrat instance npon a tmca for aoven jB«n. 
This was concluded on the SOIh of September, 1497. Soon after a De> 
negotiHtion was commenced, D'Ayola acting on the part of Jamea, and 
Warham on the part of Henry; which ended in nn esteneion of the term 
to the lives of the two kings and a year afier the death of the survirar. 
It was signed by Warham [a London on the 5Ih of December; proclaimed 
in London the next day {see old Chmnicls)! and ratified by Jnmea on the 
lOth of Febnuiry, 119T-8. 
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ise with him, he had deeply ofl^nded both his nobles 
and people, whom he might not hold in any long dis- 
content : and therefore required him to think of his 
own fortunes, and to choose out some fitter place for 
his exile : tilling him withal that he could not say but 
the English had forsaken him before the Scottish ; for 
that upon two several trials, none had declared them- 
selves on his side : but nevertheless he would make 
good what he said to him at his first receiving, which 
was that he should not repent him for putting him- 
self into his bands ; for that he would not cast bim 
off, but help him with shipping and means to trans- 
port him where he should desire. 

Perkin, not descending at all from his stage-like 
greatness, answered the King in few words ; That he 
saw his time was not yet come ; but whatsoever his 
fortunes were, he should both think and speak honour 
of the King. Taking his leave, he would not think 
on Flanders, doubting it was but hollow ground for 
him since the treaty of the Archduke concluded the 
year before ; but took his lady, and such followers as 
would not leave him, and sailed over into Ireland. 

This twelfth year of the King a little before this 
time,' Pope Alexander, who loved best those Princes 
that were farthest off and with whom he had least 
to do ; and taking very thank:ftilly the King's late 
entrance into league for the defence of Italy ; did re- 
munerate him with an hallowed sword and cap of 
maintenance, sent by his Nuncio. Pope Innocent had 

I These wordi are omittod in the tr»n»lalion. If it was at Allhallow- 
miH (1 Nov.) in the lltii year of the King, it was a good denl before the 
time Bacon ia speaking of. Henry's ISth year b^|;an on the 22nd of Au- 
gast, 1490. We are now in Joly, 1«BT. 
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done the like, but it was not received in that glory.^ 
For the King appointed the Mayor and his brethren 
to meet the Pope's orator at London-bridge, and all 
the streets between the bridge-foot and the palace of 
Paul's (where the King then lay) were garnished 
with the citizens,^ standing in their liveries. And the 
morrow after being Allhallown-day,^ the King, at- 
tended with many of hia prelates and* nobles and 
principal courtiers, went in procession to Panl's, and 
the cap and sword were borne before him ; and after 
the procession, the King himself remaining seated in 
the quire, the Lord Archbishop upon the greese' of the 
quire made a long oration ; setting forth the greatness 
and eminency of that honour which the Pope (in these 
ornaments and ensigns of benediction) had done the 
King ; and how rarely and upon what high deserts 
they used to be bestowed : and then recited the King's 
principal acts and merits, which had made him appear 
worthy in the eyes of his Holiness of this great honour. 
All this while the rebellion of Cornwall (whereof 

1 There wbb probably no account of the reception of the cap of raain- 

&ccess. But there ia a full account of it in the Herald's journal (Cott 
Jul, B. xi.-. printed by Leland, vol. iv. p. 214.) and the airaDgenienla were 
miioli the same as those which Bacou proceeds to describe. So much so, 
that if the old Chronicle from which his account is taken (Vitel. A. xvi. 
f. 161.) had been lost and the Herald's journal preserrad, one might have 
suspected him of hnvinj; mistalien the date. The former occasion was 
ia USB. 

3 The translation makes it part of the King's directions that the streets 
should be thus garnished. E/enim rex nunc maadavil mnjoii ^c. uC oratori 
Papa ad pedem pontit I^ndineniis li/maa Jiertnt, alguepintea xmintna inter 
poHtem ei palati'm epucopi Loadinewili {uii rex tunc hoipitaiariir) cinum 
/i-alersitallbia, tn tagtilU suit veitUU, alrinqat ciavdereainr. 

» So MS. Ed. leaa has " AII-halloBes." 

< F.d. 1622 omits " and." 

1 Super gradm ante cJarmm ttont. Ed, 1623 has " graeco." 
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we liave spoken) seemed to have no relation to Per- 
kin ; save tliat perhaps Perkin's proclamation had 
stricken upon the right vein, in promising to lay down 
exactions and payments ; and bo had made them now 
and then have a kind thought on Perkin. But now 
these bubbles by much stirring began to meet, as they 
use to do upon the top of water. The King's lenity 
(by that time the Cornish rebels, who were taken and 
pardoned, and as it was said many of them sold by 
them that had taken them for twelve pence and two 
shillings apiece, were come down into their country) 
had rather emboldened them than reclaimed them ; ' 
insomnch as they stuck ^ not to say to their neighbours 
and countrymen that the King did well to pardon 
them ; for that he knew he should leave few subjects 
in England, if he hanged all that were of their mind : 
and began whetting and inciting one another to renew 
the commotion. Some of the subtlest of them, hear- 
ing of Perkin's being in Ireland, found means to send 
to him to let him know that if he would come over 
to them they would serve him. When Perkin heard 
this news, he began to take heart again, and advised 
upon it with his counsel ; which were principally 
three ; ^ Heme a mercer that had fled for debt ; Skel- 
ton a taylor, and Astley a scrivener ; (for secretary 
Frion was gone.) These told him that he was migh- 
tily overseen both when he went into Kent and when 
he went into Scotland ; the one being a place so near 

> This rather awkward sentence is mora cIbhtI? expressed ia the Latin. 
Stgit eltmenlia rtiellei On-frnJienwi (pottquam damum redimeni, lint pttna 
dimmi, venim ul ifciimtu wfirfi tiraiK avt ihiimaa prtiw rtdempti) magit on- 
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London, and ander the King's nose ; and the other a 
nation so distasted with the people of England, that 
if they had loved him never so well, yet they would 
never have taken his part in that company. But if 
he had been so happy as to have been in Cornwall at 
the first, when the people began to take arms there, 
he had been crowned at Westminster before this time : 
for these Kings (as he had now experience) would sell 
poor princes for shoes : but he must rely wholly upon 
people ; and therefore advised him to sail over with all 
possible speed into Cornwall : which accordingly he 
did ; having in his company four small barks, with 
some sixscore or sevenscore fighting-men. He arrived 
in September at Whitsand-Bay, and forthwith came 
to Bodmin, the blacksmith's town ; ^ where there as- 
sembled unto him to the number of three thousand 
men of the rude people. 

There he set forth a new proclamation, stroking the 
people with fair promises, and humouring them with 
invectives against the King and his government. And 
as it fereth with smoke that never leeaeth itself till it 
be at the highest, he did now before his end raise his 
stile, intitling himself no more Richard Duke of York, 
but Richard the Fourth, King of England.^ His coun- 

J Michael Joseph. Oj^ndum/i^iftrTarii de quo anU dixiimu. 

* These words from " he did now," are omitted in the trsnalatioiii 
wliere it is only said maffnific^ admodvm di te^tso loqvebatur ; Bacon hav- 
lag rememhered, no doubt, or been reminded, that Perkin's Scotch proc- 
lamation ran in the name of " Richard, by the grace of God, King of 
England and of France, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales," He had beeQ 
misled by Speed, who epealia of that proclamation (p. 741. ) as " made in 
the name of Richard Dulce of York; '• and aaya afterwards that Peikin 
after his landing in Cornwall, found means to raise thousands of people 
"whom with most lavish promises, invective proclamations, and strong 
impudency, he held together under Ihe title of Htchard lie Fourlh King of 
£ngla«d." 
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sel advised him by all meana to make himself master 
of some good walled town ; as well to make his men 
find the sweetness of rich spoils, and to allure to him 
all loose and lost people by like hopes of booty ; as to 
be a sure retreat to his forces, in case they should have 
any ill day or unlucky chance in the field. Where- 
fore they took heart to them, and went on and be- 
sieged the city of Exeter,^ the principal town for 
strength and wealth in those parts. When they were 
comen before Exeter, they forebore to use any force 
at the first, but made continual shouts and outcries to 
terrify the inhabitants, and^ did likewise in divers 
places call and talk to them firom under the walls, to 
join with them, and be of their party ; telling them 
that the King^ would make them another London, 
if they would be the first town that should acknowl- 
edge him : but they had not the wit to send to them, 
in any orderly £ishion, agents or chosen men to tempt 
them and to treat with them. The citizens on their 
part shewed themselves stout and loyal subjects ; nei- 
ther was there so much as any tumult or division 
amongst them, hut all prepared themselves for a val- 
iant defence, and making good the town. For well 
they saw that the rebels were of no such number or 
power that they needed to fear them as yet : and well 
they hoped that before their numbers increased the 
King's succours would come in. And howsoever, 
they thought it the extremest of evils to put them- 
selves at the mercy of those hungry and disorderly 
1 Od SuDd[i7, September IT. About 1 p. m. Se« EIUb's Letters, 1st 

* So MS. Ed. leas has a fnlt atop after " inhablMnts," aad begins tbs 
next sentence with " They." 
■ Begtm Richardwn. 
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people. WhCTefore setting all things in good order 
within the town, they nevertheless let down with 
cords from several parts of the walls privily, several 
messengers (that if one came to mischance another 
might pass on), which should advertise the King of 
the state of the town, and implore his aid. Perkin 
also doubted that succours would come ere long, and 
therefore resolved to use his utmost force to assault the 
town. And for that purpose having mounted scaling- 
ladders in divers places upon the walls, made at the 
same instant an attempt to force one of the gates. But 
having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he 
could do no good by ramuiing with logs of timber, nor 
by the use of iron bars and iron crows and such other 
means at hand, he ^ had no way left him but to set one 
of the gates on fire ; which he did. But the citizens 
well perceiving the danger, before the gate could be 
fully consumed, blocked up the gate and some space 
about it on the inside with faggots and other fuel, 
which they likewise set on fire, and so repulsed fire 
with fire ; and in the mean time raised up rampiers of 
earth, and cast up deep trenches, to serve instead of 
wall and gate. And for the escaladaes, they had so bad 
success, as the rebels were driven from the walls with 
the loss of two hundred men.^ 

The King when he heard of Perkin's siege of Exe- 
ter, made sport with it ; and said to them that were 
about him, that the King of rake-hells was landed in 
the west, and that he hoped now to have the honour 
to see him, which he could never yet do. And it ap- 

1 So Ed. 1633. MS. omits " he." 

> Above three or four hundred, nccordiug to King Heniy. See Ellu'a 
Lettsra, ls[ eer. vol. i. p. 81. 
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peared plainly to thoae that were about the King, tliat 
he was indeed much joyed with the news of Perkin's 
being in Cnglish ground, where he could have no 
retreat by land ; thinking now, that he should he cured 
of those privy stitches, which he bad had * long about 
his heart, and had sometimes broken his sleeps in the 
midst of all his felicity. And to set all men's hearts 
on fire, he did by all possible means let it appear, that 
those that should now do him service to make an end 
of these troubles, should be no less accepted of him 
than he that came upon the eleventh hour and had the 
whole wages of the day. Therefore now, like the end 
of a play, a great number came upon the stage at once. 
He sent the Lord Chamberlain, and the Lord Brooke, 
and Sir Rice ap Thomas, with expedite forces to speed 
to Exeter to the rescue of the town, and to spread 
the fame of his own following in person with a royal 
army. The Earl of Devonshire and his son, with the 
Carewa, and the Fnlfordes and other principal persons 
of Devonshire (uncalled from the court, but hearing 
that the King's heart was so much bent upon this ser- 
vice), made haste with troops that they had raised to 
be the first that should succour the city of Exeter, and 
prevent the King's succours. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham likewise with many brave gentlemen put them- 
selves in arms, not staying either the King's or Lord 
Chamberlain's* coming on, but making a body of forces 
of themselves, the more to endear their merit ; signify- 
ing to the King their readiness, and desinng to know 
his pleasure. So that according to the proverb, In the 
coming down every Saint did help. 
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Perkin hearing thia thunder of arms and prepara- 
tions against him from so many parts, raised his siege ' 
and marched to Taunton, be^nning ahxaidy to squint 
one eye upon the crown and another upon the sanctu- 
ary ; though the Comighmen were become like metal 
often fired and quenched, chiu'lish,^ and that would 
sooner break than bow ; swearing and vowing not to 
leave him till the uttermost drop of their blood were 
spilt. He was at hia rising from Exeter between six 
and seven thousand strong, tnany having comen unto 
him after he was set before Exeter, upon fame of so 
great an enterprise, and to partake of the spoil ; 
though upon the raising of the' siege some did slip 
away. When he was comen near Taunton, he dis- 
sembled all fear ; and seemed all the day to use 
diligence in preparing all things ready to fight. But 
about midnight he fled with threescore horse to Bew- 
ley * in the New Forest ; where he and divers of his 
company registered themselves sanctuary-men, leaving 
his Comishmen to the four winds ; but yet thereby 
easing them of their vow ; and using his wonted com- 
passion, not to be by when hia subjects blood should be 
spilt. The King as soon as he heard of Perkin's flight, 
sent presently five hundred horse to pursue and appre- 
hend him, before he should get either to the sea or to 
that same little island called a. sanctuary. But they 
came too late for the latter of these. Therefore all they 
could do was to beset the sanctuary, and to maintain a 
strong watch about it, till the King's pleasure were 

1 On the 18tb of September. Sea Ellis's Letters, Ist mi. »ol. i. p. S4. 
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further known. As for tte rest of the rebels, thej 
(being destituted of their head) withoot stroke stricken 
submitted themselves unto the King's mercy. And 
the King who commonly drew blood (as physicians 
do) rather to save life than to spill it, and was never 
cruel when he was secure, now he saw the danger was 
past, pardoned them all in the end ; except some few 
desperate persons, which he reserved to be executed, 
the better to set off his mercy towards the rest. There 
were also sent with all speed some horse to Saint 
Michael's Mount in Cornwall, where the Lady Katha- 
rine Gordon was left by her husband, whom in all for- 
tunes she entirely loved ; adding the virtues of a wife 
to the virtues of her sex. The King sent in the 
greater diligence, not knowing whether she might be 
with child, whereby the business would not have ended 
in Perkin's person. When she was brought to the 
King, it was commonly said that the King received her 
not only with compassion but with affection ; pity giv- 
ing more impression to her excellent beauty. Where- 
fore comforting her, to serve as well his eye as his 
&me, he sent her to his Queen, to remain with her ; 
giving her very honourable allowance for the support 
of her estate, which she enjoyed both during the 
King's life and many years after. The name of the 
White Rose, which had been given to her husband's 
false title, was continued in common speech to ber true 
beauty. 

The King went forwards on his journey, and made 
a joyful entrance into Exeter,^ where he gave the citi- 

■ It nppsara by an entry In Che Privy PnrsB aipencea that Perkin was 
brought to Taunton on the 6th of OotobBT, where Che King was, on hia 
way to Kxeter. He reachsd EiBtar on the 7th, 
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zens great commendations and thanka ; and taking tlie 
sword he wore from his side, he gave it to the Mayor, 
and commanded it shoidd be ever after carried before 
him. There also he caused to be executed some of the 
ringleaders of the Comishmen, in sacrifice to the citi- 
zens ; whom thej had put in iear and trouble. At 
Exeter the King consulted with his counsel, whether 
he should offer Ufe to Perkin if he would quit the sanc- 
tuary and voluntarily submit himself. The counsel 
were divided in opinion. Some advised the King to 
take him out of sanctuary perforce, and to put him to 
death, as in a case of necessity, which in itself dispens- 
eth with consecrated places and things ; wherein th^ 
doubted not also but the King should find the Pope 
tractable to ratify his deed, either by declaration or at 
least by indulgence. Others were of opinion, since all 
was now safe and no further hurt could be done, that 
it was not worth the exposing of the King to new 
scandal and envy. A third sort fell upon the opinion' 
that it was not possible for the King ever ather to sa^ 
isfy the world well touching the imposture or to leam 
out the bottom of the conspiracy, except by promise 
of hfe and pardon and other lair means he should get 
Perkin into his hands. But they did all in their pre- 
ambles much bemoan the King's case, with a kind of 
indignation at his fortune ; that a Prince of his high 
wisdom and virtue should have been so long and so oft 
exercised and vexed with idols. But the King smd 
that it was the vexation of God Almighty himself to 
be vexed with idols, and therefore that> that was not to 
trouble any of his friends : and that for himself he al- 
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■ways despised them, but was grieved that they had put 
his people to such trouble and misery. But in conclu- 
8ton he leaned to the third opinion ; and so sent some 
t» deal with Perkin ; who seeing himself a prisoner 
aad destitute of all hopes, having tried princes and 
people, great and small, and found all either false, 
fiiint, or unfortunate, did gladly accept of the condi- 
tion. The King did also while he was at Exeter ap- 
prant the Lord Darcy and others commissioners for the 
fining of all such as were of any value,^ and had any 
hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of Perkin or 
the Comishmen, either in the field or in the flight. 
These commissioners proceeded with such strictness 
and severity, as did much obscure the King's mercy in 
sparing of blood, with the bleeding of so much treas- 
nre. Perkin was brought onto the King's court, but 
not to the King's presence ; though the King to satisfy 
his curiosity saw him sometimes out of a window ^ or 
in passage. He was in shew at liberty, but guarded 
with all care and watch that was possible, and willed 
to follow the King to London. But Irom his first ap- 
pearance upon the stage in his new person of a syco- 
phant or juggler, instead of his former person of a 
Prince, all men may think how he was exposed to the 
derision not only of the courtiers but also of the com- 
mon people, who flocked about him as he went along, 
that one might know afiir off where the owl was, by 
the flight of birds ; some mocking, some wondering, 
some cursing, some prying and picking matter out of 
his countenance and gesture to talk of. So that the 

1 The orl^nal retnrn of the fines l«Tied (a preSBTved ia the British iSn- 
■enm. See EIHb'b Lettsrg, let ear. Tol. i. p. 3& 
■ Tbts is omitted in tlia tramtSitioii. 
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false honour and respects which he had so long enjoyed 
was plentifully repaid In scorn and contempt. As 
soon as he was comen to London, the King gave also 
the City the solace of this may-game. For he was 
conveyed leisurely on horseback, but not in any igno- 
minious fashion, through Cheapside and Comhill' to 
the Tower, and from thence back ^ain imto West- 
minster, with the churmne ' of a thousand taimts and 
reproaches. But to amend the show, there followed a 
little distance off Perkin, an inward counsellor of his, 
one that had been serjeant farrier to the King. This 
fellow, when Perkin took sanctuary, chose rather to 
take an holy hahit than a holy place, and clad himself 
like an hermit, and in that weed wandered about the 
country, till he was discovered and taken. But this 
man was bound hand and foot upon the hoise, and 
came not back with Perkin, but was left at the 
Tower,^ and within few days attsT executed. Soon 
after, now that Perkin could tell better what himself 
was, he was diligently examined ; and af^ his confes- 
sion taken, an extract was made of snch parts of them* 
as were thought fit to be divulged ; which was printed 
and dispersed abroad : wherein the King did himself 
no right : for as there was a laboured tale of particu- 
lars of Perkin's fether and mother and grandsire and 
grandmother and imcles and cousins, by names and 
surnames, and &om what places he travelled up and 

' Tbe MS. u well aa ths edEIion of 1623 hus Omtacalii wblch i> «Ti- 
dently wrong. The Latia tninslation hu CnmhilL Thla, sccordiD); to 
Stowe, vas on tbe aoth of November, 14ST ; the I8th of the King. 

' CTurm ie sn old Ssion word, meaning a confused marmoring Doiu. 
In tbe transiation ruin choro [■ sobstltated. 

» TbeM worda are omitted \a ttxe trftnelation, 

t So both US. and Ed. 1622. 
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down ; so there was little or nothing to purpose of any 
thing concerning his designs, or any practices that had 
heen held with him ; nor the Dachess of Bui^undy 
herself, that all the world did take knowledge of as the 
person that had put life and being into the whole busi- 
ness, so much as named or pointed at;^ so that men 
missing of that they looked for, looked about for they 
knew not what, and were in more doubt than before. 
But the King chose rather not to satisfy than to kindle 
coals.^ At that time also it did not appear by any 
new esaminations or commitments that any other per- 
son of quality was discovered or appeached, though 
the King's closeness made that a doubt dormant. 

About this time' a great fire in the night-time sud- 
denly began at the King's palace of Shyne, near unto 
the King's own lodgings ; whereby a great part of the 
building was consumed, with much costly household- 
stuff; which gave the King occasion of building &om 
the ground that fine pile of Richmond, which is now 
standing. 

Somewhat before this time also, there fell ont a 
memorable accident. There was one Sebastian Ga- 
bato, a Venetian, dwelling in Bristow, a man seen and 
expert in cosmography and navigation. Thb man 
seeing the success and emulating perhaps the enter- 
prise of Christopherus Columbus in that fortunate dis- 
covery towards the south-west, which had been by 
him made some six years before,* conceited with him- 



) On St. Thomu't Dhj', M night, sbont nine o'clock. (Old Cliroi 
111. i.). 
• Colambiu gaw the light on Stm SalTador an Che Srd of October, 
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self that lands might likewise be discovered towards 
the north-west. And surely it may be he had more 
firm and pregnant conjectures of it than Columbus had 
of his at the first. For the two great islands of the 
old and new world, being in the shape and making of 
them broad towards the north and pointed towards the 
south, it is likely that the discovery first began where 
the lands did nearest meet. And there had been be- 
fore that time a discovery^ of some lands, which they 
took to be islands, and were indeed the continent of 
America, towards the north-west. And it may be, 
that some relation of this nature coming afterwards to 
the knowledge of Columbus, and by bim suppressed 
(desirous rather to make his enterprise the child of his 
science and fortune than the follower of a former dis- 
covery), did ^ve bim better assurance that all was not 
sea from the west of Europe and AiKcke unto Asia, 
than either Seneca's prophecy, or Plato's antiquities, 
or the nature of the tides and land-winds and the like, 
which were the conjectures that were given out where- 
upon he should have relied : though I am not ignorant 
that it was likewise laid unto the casual and wind- 
beaten discovery a little before of a Spanish pilot who 
died in the bouse of Columbus. But this Crabato 
bearing the King in hand^ that be would find out an 
island endued with rich commodities, procured him to 
man and victual a ship at Bristow for the discovery of 
that island : with whom ventured also three small ships 

(see Conqaerora of the New World sod their Bondamen, vol. L p. 100.}; — 
while Henry woe arranging the treaty of Estaplea. 

eotgitTlarum it prv tiuu^ haHtamm ; jum lamm rcvero tiKiUpan ooiUiiwa- 
tii Amtrka bortalit. 
* BegiJIdtnifaeimt. 
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of London merchants,' fraught with some gross {ind 
slight wares, lit for commerce with barbaroas people. 
He sailed, as he affirmed at his return (and made a 
card thereof), very fer westwards, with a qoarter of 
the north, on the north side of Terra de Labrador, 
until he came to the latitude of sixty-seven degrees and 
a half, finding the seas stiH open.* It is certain also 

1 " Which daparted (mya the old Chronicle, Vital. A. itI. p. ITS) fh)m 
the WBBt country ip the beginaiug of tamioeri but lo Ihit preiau mouA 
eamt *Bter btottkdgt of Otiir tiplaU." 

This wa» In Honry'i thirteenth year,— 1*98. Swwe putj it on the four- 
tssnth; probfthly by an ■ccidental miepUceiaenC ot the A. R. in the mta- 
gin. Bat it !■ very nDgnlar that neither of them takea any notice of 
Sebastian Cabot's jtnt voyage, which took place the year before, and 
Thich had resalted in no leu sn " exploit " than the tint diaeovery of the 
North American continant. It wai od the a4th of June, 1467, at Are 
o'clock in the morning, that they saw land firat; at what exact point we 
do not knowj but npparencly at aome part of the coaat of Labrador, with 
so laluid not (»r off. The reanlt of the expedition «>e knonn In England 
in the beginaing of August; for in the Privy Purse Expencea of Henry 
VII. we find an entry {p. 118.) of 101. paid on the 10th of August, UW, 
"tobim that ffluud the new iale." And the aecond voyage of 14S8 ap* 
pean to have been undertaken with a view rather to eettlement than dis- 
covery, the oommiBaion (Brd Feb. HB7-8] bavins epecisl reference to " the 
Londe and lalee of late found." Tbe fate of It (strange to ley) i> to tbia 
day a matter of cm^jectarai but it is anpposed to have been a hilnra. 
For an elabomte discussion of all qoeations connected with this subject, 
aea "A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot j irith a review of the History of Mar- 
itime Discovery," and ad. Load. 18S2. Compare alio an aocount of a 
paper In Use Mlscellaaies of the Philobibkin Society, commnaicated by 
Ur. Cheney, — in Notes and Qaerles, Snd ser. No. lOg, and Jan. 18EB. 

The old Chronicle (it should be added) does not mention Sebastian 
Cabot's name; but merely calls him "a stranger Venisisn which hy a 
oaart mad hym self expert in knowing of the world." 

' This statement comes, through Stowe, from " Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
Discovery for a new passage to Cataia; " whose anlbority appears to have 
been a laKeT from 3«baslian Cabot to Rsmuslo. But the date of the voy- 
age in question Is not given ; and there Is reason to believe that it took 
place In 1611, See " Memoir of Cabot," p. 118. Perhaps the three con- 
tradictory atalementa as to the northeramoet point reached by Cabot m^ 
be best explained by sapposinf thai in 1497 he sailed to the Mth degree. 
Id 1498 to the GSth, and In ISIT to the e71th. 
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that the King's fortune had a tender of that great em- 
pire of the West^Indiea. Neither was it a refiisal on 
the King's part, but a delay by accident, that put hy 
so great an acquest. For Chriatophenis Columbus, 
refused by the King of Portugal (who would not em- 
brace at once both east and west), employed his 
brother Bartholomeus Columbus unto King Henry to 
negotiate for his discovery. And it so fortuned that 
he was taken by pirates at sea; by which accidental 
impediment he was long ere he came to the King ; so 
long, that before he had obtained a capitulation with 
the King for his brother the enterprise by hira was 
achieved,' and so the West-Indies. by providence were 
then reserved for the crown of Castilia. Yet this 
sharpened the King so, that not only in this voyage, 
but again in the sixteenth year of his reign, and like- 
vrise in the eighteenth thereof, he granted forth new 
commissions for the discovery and investing of un- 
known lands. 

In this fourteenth year also,^ by God's wonderfij 

I luiAriaJieti, msanlnii tli«t Chri«- 
lentB with FerdiDand and IsabellL 
Irimtegiuet txptdilio ilta a fratrt 
tua ChritU^ikoro niKepta attl. 

9 If there be no oTeiBifrht here, we mdBt conclade thnt Bacon (following 
Stowe) Bnpposed Sebastian Gabnto's expeditioa to hnve Cakeu place in 
Henry's fourteenth jenTf that ii4 between 32 Aaj;u«t, 1496, and 31 Angust, 
UW\ in which case it tnast hava been nearly a year nfler the evnite he 
had been speaking of, instead of e. little before. We do not indeed know 
the exact date of the publication of Ferkin's confession. But he tos 
thown in London at the end of November, 1497; in Henry's thirteentb 
year; and his confeuion is represented as haying been made "aoon sder." 
The accident at Norbam appears \a have occurred in November, I49S: for 
on the 2Sth of that month the Sheriff of Northumberland wu directed to 
make proclamation summonin); several persons, inhabitants of Ryddesdala 
and Tyndale (northward), to appear within three days oC Berwick before 
Thomas Darcy, Ent., Lleotenant of the East and Middle marobes lowarda 
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proridence, that boweth tilings nnto his will, and 
hangeth great- weights upon small wires, there feU ont 
a trifling and untoward accident, that drew on great 
and happy effects. During the truce with Scotland, 
there were certain Scottish young gentlemen that came 
into Norham town, and there made merry with some 

Scotlnnd, El? antatr for murder commiaed on ctrtain Scotckm^ costraiy to 
the p«sce bBtween England and SoollBnd. (See Cal. I'Bt. Rolls, U Hen, 
VII. pt. 1. p. 39.) The " p«ace " >11uded to whs do doubt the tmce con- 
daded in December, UVI, and ratified by Jemee an the lOth of FebmaTy 
fotloiring. (See nat« 2. p. 2G0.) The error tu to the date of this accident 
comes from Polydore Vergfl; who beginii hia acconnt of it (immediately 
after relating the captora of Periiin at Eieter and the proceedings conBe- 
qnent) with ecdtm aftm. 

The seaaoa of quiet whiefa followed the snppreuion of the losarrection 
in Cornwall, the capture of Perfcin, and the conclnsion of Ibis trace, was 
taken adraDlage of by Henry, not only for qaenching the embers of the 
rebellion In Enj^land by eiaminlni;, punishing, snd pardoning; but also for 
makiDg an attempt to civllide Ireland. Sir Edward Poyninga's Parliament, 
three years before, bad extended the Englieli itatutes to Ireland. Henry 
wished now to try whether Englisli manners and customs onuld not be in- 
troduced likewiie. Accordingly on the 28th of March, 14BB, he commie- 
taking Into consideration, among other thingji, measures for prohibiting 
absenteeism, except for purposes of education ; ^ for canting the English 
dress to be worn and English weapons naad; — for enforcing the eleauslng 
of towns, ditching, draining, paving. &c.j and for levying cualoma and 
Other does. It was proposed that the Lords in Parliament ehoold wear 
robes as la England; thst every Lord or other person having livelihood or 
betMBce worth 30 marks a year should " ride in a saddle after the En^ish 
guise;" and that merchants and others of that degree shoold wear gowns 
and cloaks, instead of the nsual " bucks and foldings," Provision wee also 
to be made for the election of a Justice (in absence of the Lieutenant) to 
bold the Government during the interval. The reversal of the attainder 
of the Earl of Kildare by the English Parliament was to be ratified. And 
William Barry, commonly called Lord Barry, of Munster, and John 
Water, of Cork, merchant, having of late received divers letters from 
"Parkyn Wosebek" and treasoaably concealed the same from the King 
and his Council, were to be attainted of high treason. 

Such was to be the principal bu^uesa of this Parliament, is detailed in 
tlie Calendar of Patent Bolls, IS Hen. VIL p. S3. What was done, and 
with what succew, I do not know. No mention is made of it in the Eng- 
lish hislories. 
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of the English of the town ; and having little to do, 
went sometimes forth, and would stand looking upon 
the castle. Some of the garrison of the castle, observ- 
ing this their doing twice or thrice, and having not 
their minds purged of the late ill blood of hostility, 
either suspected them or quarelled ' them for spies. 
Whereupon they fell at ill words, and from words to 
blows, so that many were wounded of either side ; and 
the Scottiahmen, being strangers" in the town, had the 
worst ; insomuch that some of them were slain, and 
the rest made haste home. The matter being com- 
jdained on, and often debated before the Wardens of 
Marches of both sides, and no good order taken, the 
King of Scotland took it to himself,^ and being much 
kindled, sent a herald to the King to make protestation 
that if reparation were not done, according to the con- 
ditions of the truce,* his King did denounce war. The 
Bang, who had often tried fortune and was inclined 
to peace, made answer tliat what had been done was 
utterly against his will and without his privity ; but if 
the garrison soldiers had been in &ult, he would see 
them punished ; and the truce in all points to be pre- 
served. But this answer seemed to the Scottish King 
but a delay, to make the complaint breathe out with 
time ; and therefore it did rather exasperate him than 
satisfy Mm. Bishop Foxe, understanding from the 
King that the Scottish King was still discontent and 
impatient, being troubled that the occasion of breaking 
the truce should grow from his men, sent many hum- 
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ble and deprecatory letters to the Scottish King to 
appease him. Whereupon King James, mollified by 
the Bishop's snbniias and eloquent letters, writ back 
unto him, that though he were in part moved by his 
letters, yet he should not be fiJly satisfied except he 
spake with him ; as well about the compounding of 
the present difierences, as about other matters that 
might concern the good of both kingdoms. The 
Bishop, advising first with the King, took his jonmey 
for Scotland. The meeting was at Melrosse, an abbey 
of the Cistercians, where the King then abode. The 
King first roundly uttered imto the Biahop hia ofiFence 
conceived for the insolent breach of truce by his men 
of Norham-castle ; whereunto Bishop Foxe made such 
an humble and smooth answer, as it was like oil into 
the wound, whereby it began to heal. And this was 
done in the presence of the King and his counsel. 
After the King spake with the bishop apart, and 
opened himself unto him, saying that these tempo- 
rary truces and peaces were soon made and soon 
broken ; but that he desired a straiter amity with the 
King of England ; discovering his mind, that if the 
King would ^ve him in marriage the Lady Margaret, 
hia eldest daughter, that indeed might be a knot in- 
dissoluble : that he knew well what place and author^ 
ity the Bishop deservedly had with his master; there- 
fiire if he would take the business to heart and deal 
in it effectually, he doubted not but it wouH succeed 
well. The Bishop answered soberly, that he thought 
himself rather happy than worthy to be an instrument 
in such a matter, but would do his best endeavour. 
Wherefore the Bishop returning to the King and giv- 
ing him account of what had passed and finding the 
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King more than well disposed in it,' gave the King 
advice, first to proceed to a conclusion of peace, and 
then to go on with the treaty of marriage by degrees. 
Hereupon a peace was concluded, which was published 
a little before Christmas,* in the fourteenth year of 
the King's reign, to continue for both the Kings' lives 
and the over-liver of them and a year after. In this 
peace there was an article contained, That no Eng- 
lishman should enter into Scotland, and no Scottish- 
man into England, without letters commendatory from 
the Kings of either nation. This at the first sight 
might seem a means to continue a strangeness between 
the nations ; but it was done to lock in the borderers.* 

This year there was also bom to the King a third 
son, who was christened by the name of Edmond, 
and shortly after died.* And much about the same 
time came news of the death of Charles the French 
King:^ for whom there were celebrated solemn and 
princely obsequies. 

It was not long but Perkin, who was made of quick- 
silver (which is hard to hold or imprison), began to 

1 pTfptntum el fere cupuiuin. There was ■ cnmmisBioa for treatiDg on 
the sabject of thii match granted bj Henry in Iha summer of 14S6. Bat 
I Bappose it did not come to actual negotiation at that time, as James was 
then preparing to inyade England with Perliin. 

< I think this is a mistake. The former tieaty (see note 3. p. 280.) wu 
pnblEshed a little before Chriatmas, H»7. The treaty now in qnestion, 
which contains the article concerning the letters commendatory (Rymer 
lii. T34), was not concluded till the IZCb July, UM. It was mtified by 
James on the 20th, at Striielin, and immediately after, that is un the 11th 
of September, a. commission was granted to Bishop Fox to treat of Iha 
marriage. 

* Ad Undiaofot cotrctndot, tpd distidufrum causa ate consueverant. 

< He was chriitened on the Sith February A" 14 [1498-8] and died on 
the Friday after Wbilsunday, A° 16; which would be the 13th of Jane, 
leOO. (OldChron.fo. 174 6. and 181.) 

* The news aniyod In London in April, 1498. (Old Chron. (o. ITS.) 
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Btir. For deceiving his keepers,^ he took him to his 
heeU, and made speed to the sea-coast.' But pres- 
ently all comers were laid for him, and auch diligent 
pursuit and search made, as he was &in to turn back 
and get him to the house of Bethleem, called the Pri- 
ory of Shyne (which had the privilege of sanctuary), 
and put himself into the hands of the Prior of that 
monastery. The Prior was thought an holy man, 
and much reverenced in those dap. He came to the 
King and besought the King for Perkin's life only, 
leaving him otherwise to the King's discretion. Many 
about the King were again more hot than ever to have 
the King to take him forth and hang him. But the 
King that had an high stomach and could not hate 
any that he despised, bid take him forth and set the 
knave in the stocks. And so promising the Prior his 
life, be caused him to be brought forth. And within 
two or three days after,* upon a scaffold set up in the 
palace-court at Westminster, he was fettered and set 
in the stocks for the whole day. And the next day 
after, the like was done by bim at the cross in Cheap- 
side, and in both places be read his confession of which 
we made mention before ; and was from Cheapside 
conveyed and laid up in the Tower. Notwithstand- 
ing all this the King was (as was partly touched be- 
fore) grown to be such a partner with fortune, as no 
body could tell what actions the one and what the 
other owned. For it was believed generally that Per- 
kin was betrayed ; and that this escape was not with- 

1 1 aapp««e he wna under what the; call tareeiUanre ; Tor according to 
the Chronicle (fb. 172), the King "kept him In his Court at liberty." 

' "Upon Trinity Sunday even, opoo Saturday the Bth of Jone," 14118. 
(Old Chron. f. 173.) 

• " On the Friday nflit Mowing." Id. fo. 173. b. 
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out the King's privi^, who had him all the time of 
his flight in a line ; and that the King did this to 
pick a quarrel to him, to put him to death, and to be 
rid of him at once ; which is not probable ; ' for that 
the same instruments who observed him in his flight 
might have kept him &oid getting into sanctuary. 

But it was ordained that thb winding-ivy of a Plan- 
tagenet should kill the true tree itself. For Perkin 
after he had been a while in the Tower, began to in- 
sinuate himself into the favour and kindness of his 
keepers ; servants to the Lieutenant of the Tower Sir 
John Digby ; being fonr in number ; Strangeways, 
Blewet, Astwood, and Long-Roger. These varlete 
with mountains of promises he sought to corrupt, to 
obtain his escape. But knowing well that his own 
fortunes were made so contemptible as he could feed 
no man's hopes ; and by hopes he must work, for 
rewards he had none ; he had contrived with himself 
a vast and tragical plot ; which was, to draw into his 
company Edward Plantagenet Earl of Warwick, then 
prisoner in the Tower, whom the weary life of a long 
imprisonment, and the often and renewing fears of 
being put to death, had softened to take any impres- 
sion of counsel for his liberty. This young Prince be 
thought these servants would look upon, though not 
upon himself. And therefore after that by some 
message by one or two of them he had tasted of the 
Earl's consent, it was agreed that these four should 
murder their master the Lieutenant secretly in the 
night, and make their best of such money and porta- 
ble goods of his as they should find ready at hand; 
and get the keys of the Tower, and presently to let 

1 So MS. Ed. ISU luu ; " But this b not probable." 
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forth Perkin and the Earl. But this conspiracy waa 
revealed in time before it could be executed. And in 
this again the opinion of the King's great wisdom did 
surcharge him with a sinister fame, that Perkin was 
but his bait to entrap the Earl of Warwick. And in 
the very instant while this conspiracy was in working 
(as if that also had been the King's industry) it was 
l^tal that there should break forth a counterfeit Earl 
of Warwick, a cordwMner'a son, whose name was 
Ralph Wilford, a young man taught and set on by 
an Augostin Friar called Patrick, They both from 
the parts of Suffolk came forwards into Kent, where 
they did not only privily and underhand ^ve out that 
this Wnford was the true Earl of Warwick ; but also 
the friar, finding some light credence in the pteople, 
took the boldness in the pulpit to declare as much, 
and to incite the people to come in to his aid. Where- 
upon they were both presently apprehended, and the 
yonng fellow executed,' and the fiiar condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. This also happening so op- 
portunely to represent the danger to the King's estate 
from the Earl of Warwick, and thereby to colour the 
King's severity that followed ; together with the mad- 
ness of the Mar, so vainly and desperately to divulge 
a treason bdbra it had gotten any manner of strength ; 
and the saving of the fiiar's life, which nevertheless 
was indeed but the privilege of his order ; and the 
pity in the common people (which if it run in a strong 
Stream doth ever cast up scandal and envy), made it 
generally rather talked than believed that all was but 
the King's device. But howsoever it were, hereup<m 
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Perkin (that had oflended a^inst grace now the third 
time) was at the last proceeded with, and by commis- 
sioners of Oyer and Determiner arraigned at West- 
minster,' upon divers treasons committed and perpe- 
trated after Lis coming on land within this kingdom 
(for so the judges advised, for that he was a foreigner), 
and condemned; and a few days after executed at 
Tyburn ; where he did again openly read his confes- 
sion, and take it upon his death to be true. This was 
the end of this little cockatrice of a King, that was 
able to destroy those that did not espy T>im first. It 
was one of the longest plays of that kind that hath 
been in memory, and might perhaps have had another 
end, if he had not met with a King both wise, stout, 
and fortunate. 

As for Peiiin's three counsellors, they had regis- 
tered themselyes sanctuary-men, when their master 
did ; and whether upon pardon obtained or continu- 
ance within the privilege, they came not to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

There was executed with Perkin the Mayor of Cork 
and his son, who had been principal abettors of his 
treasons. And soon after were likewise condemned 
eight other persons about the Tower^onspiracy ; 
whereof four were the Lieutenant's men. But of 
those eight hut two were executed.* And immedi- 
ately after was arraigned before the Earl of Oxford 
(then for the time High Steward of England) the 
poor Prince the Earl of Warwick j not for the attempt 
to escape simply, for that was not acted ; and besides 
the imprisonment not being for treason, the escape 
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by law could not be treason ; but for conspiring witb 
Perkin to raise sedition, and to destroy the King. 
And the Earl confessing the indictment had judgment, 
and was shortly aAer beheaded on Tower-hill.' 

This was also the end not only of this noble and 
commiserable ^ person Edward the Earl of Warwick, 
eldest son to the Duke of Clarence, but likewise of the 
line-male of the Plantagenets, which had flourished in 
great royalty and renown from the time of the iiunoua 
King of England, King Henry the Second. How- 
beit it was a race often dipped in their own blood. 
It hath remained since, only transplanted into other 
names, as well of the imperial line as of other noble 
houses. But it was neither guilt of crime, nor reason 
of state, that could quench the envy that was upon the 
King for this execution. So that he thought good to 
export it out of the land, and to lay it upon his new 
ally Ferdinando King of Spain. For these two Kings 
understanding one another at half a word, bo it was 
that there were letters shewed out of Spain, whereby 
in the passages concerning the treaty of the marriage, 
Ferdinando had written to the King in plain terms that 
he saw no assurance of his succession as long as the 
Earl of Warwick lived ; and that he was loth to send 
his daughter to troubles and dangers. But hereby as 
the King did in some part remove the envy from him- 
self, BO he did not observe that he did withal bring a 
kind of malediction and infausting upon the marriage, 
as an ill prognostic ; which in event so fer proved true, 
as both Prince Arthur enjoyed a very small time after 

> He was amignsd on the Iftth and beheaded on the 3eth or NovembBr. 
For a lUtement of the groands of the emignnieiit, see Statutes of tbc 
Realm, p. 486. 1. T. 
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the marriage ; and the Lady Katherme herself (a sad 
and a rehgioos woman) long after, when King Henry 
the Eighth his resolution of a divorce from her was 
first made known to her, used some words, that she 
bad not of&nded, but it was a judgment of God, for 
that her former marriage was made in blood ; meaning 
that of the Earl of Warwick.^ 

1 Sir James Maekintosh ooDitrues these remarks, coupled w[eh aaolher 
B little farther on (see note 2. p. SIT), into n reluctant admistloii (for he 
chooses to regard everything that Bacon meutione to Henry's disadvuilage 
fte a reluctant Hdmissionl thut the eiecation of Wnrwick had beea deter- 
mined on beforehand between Henry and Ferdinand, BTid that his offence 
was the reeult of a snare laid by Henry in order to bring it abont. It does 
not seem to me that Bacon believed so much as this, or that the eTidencs 
requires us to believe it. Bacon appears b> have thought that Henry's 
rtal modoe for this nnjusUflahle severity was state-poljcy : ihe desire to 
put an end aClaat to these dangers and troublwj that the laying it upon 
Ferdinand was t. prtttxt, to shift the anpopularity of the act from himself; 
and that Ferdinand, understanding the case and having himself an interest 
in it, had been willing to play into his hands and provide htm vitfa this 

likely might. As lung as a male representative of the houw of York 
lived, Yorkist conspiracies were continually hatching against Henry, upon 
various pretences, but always with the one ultimate aim of reinstating the 
true heir on the ihione. Whatever impostor might be put forward foe 

would sooner or later be drawn into some plot which would involve him ia 
a charge of treason. The question would then arise whether in such a 
case aa Warwick's — a case so eitremely cruel and unjust — the rigour 
of the law could he allowed to take its coune. That it would be am- 
venienl it should, it is idle to deny. What Ferdinand is represented to 
have said was quite true: as long as the Earl of Warwick lived, the suc- 
cession was not secure. That in the course of a negotiation for the mai^ 
riage of his daughter he should put this fact strongly forward as a set-off 
against the advantages of the match, was oatoral and no way wrong: it 
aai a very material objection. This would of itself account for the occur- 
rence of such passages in bis letters as are said to have been shown after 
the execution of Warwick; and would of itself bear out the whole of Ba- 
con's statement as to the /acU. The expression " nnderstanding each 
Other at half a word" does indeed imply somethiuj 
opinicni. It implies an impression on his mind that 
collusion between the two Ki 
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This fiA«enth year of the King, there was a great 
plague both in London tuid in divers parts of the king- 
dom. Wherefore the King after often change of places, 
whether to avoid the danger of the sickness, or to give 

more than merely nrge this poiat Id his letten as making n|{AiDBt tJie eligi- 
bUlty of the match (which he might certainly have dona witliout atiy 
blame); that he had foreseen the use which Henry might make of ench 
» pretext if he shonid have cnciiaian lo nse unpopular severity towards 
Warwick, and had therefore the ralher dwelt upon iL 

Bacon may have had grounds for such an impression, independent of the 
rumonr mentioned in the old histories. He may very likely have seen (he 
tettera he speaks of. fint I do not think we are at liberty to conclude that 
his opinioa went farther than this. If he bad Iwtieved as much aa Sir 
James Maoklntosb supposes him to admit, It is difficult to sea why be did 
ttot adopt the narrative of Speed, who not only represents Warwick a* 
entr^iped fiit« the conspiracy, bnt connects the plea for entrapping him 
with the otat of Balph Wilford that has Jnxt been mentioned: a theory 
with which, if other circumstances corroborated it, the dates suit very 
veil. Wilford's conspiracy was in Fehrnary, 14H8-S. " This new device 
(says Speed) to uncrown King Henry so wakened his own feare and the 
eyes of the Caatillans [who had secretly agreed to marry their princess 
Katberine to oar prince Arthur) that there seemed no sure gronnd of suc- 

ceeelon if that the Enri of Warwick were not made away 

Bnt oh the narrow capacities of the most seeing men; the confidence 
wAereo/'iia umfciii(ei% Uadiha Sing (herein not jostiflable, howsoever ei- 
cusable in respect ot human frailty, which might propound to itself many 
tears and respects both pnbiic and private) to conniiie at Ike plotted death, or 
rather fon&ul laurder, of But harmjtn genlienum, whose wrong may yet 
move the hardest to compassion, as it afterwards stirred God in justice to 

eorruptl; soaght to be perpetuated." This is the " sinister fame " which 
Bacon mentions as having been current at the time, bnt not as believed by 
himself; as having been naturally suggested by that singular sequence of 
evenU; but not as being the true explanation of them. It may easily be 
supposed that Bacon and Speed had the very same evidence before them, 
bnt drew different conclusions from it. 

My own difficulty is to understand how Hoary could eipect to relieve 
himself from any part of the adiam of the business by laying it npon 
Ferdinand. One would think that the avowal of such a motive would 
only have made the act more odious than ever. But I suppose Ferdinand, 
being a great man and in alliance with England against France, was a 
pt^ular favourite in England, and the match vas popular; and the people, 
with true popular partiality, were disposed to excuse in the one the same 
dime which they abhorred in the other. 
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occasion of an interview with the Archduke, or both, 
sailed over with hb Queen to Calais. Upon his com- 
ing thither the Archduke sent an honourable ambas- 
sage unto him, as well to welcome him into those parts, 
as to let him know that if it pleased him he would 
come and do him reverence. But it was said withal, 
that the King might he pleased to appoint some place 
that were out of any walled town or fortress, for that 
he had denied the same upon like occasion to the 
French King. And though he said he made a great 
difference between the two Kings, yet he would be loth 
to ^ve a precedent, that might make it after to be ex- 
pected at his hands by another whom he trusted less. 
The King accepted of the courtesy, and admitted of his 
excuse, and appointed the place to be at Saint Peter's 
Church without Calais. But withal he did visit the 
Archduke with ambaasadors sent from himself, whjcb 
were the Lord St. John and the secretary, unto whom 
the Archduke did the honour as (going to mass at St. 
Omer's) to set the Lord Saint John on his right hand 
and the secretary on his left, and so to ride between 
them to church. The day appointed for the interview 
the King went on horseback some distance from Saint 
Peter's Church to receive the Archduke. And upon 
their approaching, the Archduke made haste to light, 
and offered to hold the King's stirrup at his alight- 
ing, which he ^ would not permit, but descending from 
horseback they embraced with great affection. And 
withdrawing into the church to a place prepared, 
they had long conference, not only upon the con- 
firmation of former treaties,^ and the freeing of com- 
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merce,' bnt npon cross-marriages to be had between the 
Duke c^ York the King's second son, and the Arch- 
duke's danghter ; and again between Charles the Arch- 
dake's son and heir, and Mary the King's second daugh- 
ter. But these blossoms of unripe marriages were bat 
of" fiiendly wishes, and the airs of loving entertain- 
ment ; thouf^ one of tfiem came afterwards to a con- 
clusion ' in treaty, though not in effect. But during the 
time that the two Princes conversed and communed to- 
gether in the suburbs of Calais, the demonstrations on 
both sides were passing hearty and affectionate ; espe- 
cially on the part of the Archduke ; who (besides that 
be was a Prince of an excellent good nature) being 
consciom to himself how drily* the Kmg had been 
tised by his counsel in the matter of Perkin, did strive 
by all means to recover it in the King's af^tion. 
And having also his ears continually beaten with the 
counsels of his father and &ther-in-Iaw, who in respect 
of their jealous hatred against the French King did 
always advise the Archduke to anchor himself upon 
the amity of King Henry of England, was glad upon 
this occasion to put in ure and practice their precepts : 
calling ^e King patron, and &.ther, and protector, 
(these very words the King repeats, when he certified 

ule of English cloths at Antwerp &nd Bsrugh, in the Archdnke's domln- 
lan>, had been agreed npon between Henry and Philip in the ipringof 
USB. Tlie sherilts were directed to proclaim it on the 2Btb of May of tbkt 
year. See CaL Pat. Bolls, 14 Hen. VIl. To. 8. p. 26. 

1 So Ed. 1012. The MS. hu " comen," but a blank ipace is left be- 
tween the n and the comma which follows, ae if the tranicribsr had felt 
that it was not the right word, and lelt that epace for the ioBeiCion of the 
proper letter at the end. 

»SoMS. Ed. ISM omit* "of." 

* So MS. Ed. IS^ bae " to conclusion." The treaty aJloded to waa 
for a marriage between Charlee and Mary. 

* JforoK ttpamiB amanler. 
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of the loving behaviour of the Archduke to the city,') 
and what else he could devise to express his love and 
observance to the King. There came also to the King 
the Governor of Picardy and the Bailiff of Amiens, 
sent from Lewis the French King to do him honour, 
and to give him knowledge of his victory and winning 
of the duchy of Milan. It seemeth the King was well 
pleased with the honours he received from those parts, 
while he was at Calais ; for he did himself certify all 
the news and occurrents of them in every particular 
from Calais to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
which no doubt made no small talit in the City, For 
the King, though he could not entertain the good-wiD 
of the citizens as Edward the Fourth did, yet by affii- 
bility and other princely graces did ever make very 
much of them, and apply himself to them. 

This year also died John Morton,^ Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Chancellor of England, and Cardinal. 
He was a wise man and an eloquent, but in his na- 
ture harsh and haughty, much accepted by the King, 
but envied by the nobility and hated of the people. 

1 Liltrii tail pcmtea iRHruil ad cwUaltm Londifii nutfu, qui/mi Awmmifnten 
Anhidadt proliie commendasil. 

There la a copy of this letWr In the old Chronicle (VlUl. A. xvi. (b. 1T8. 
S.) from which most of the partioulftri here giTea mtty have been taken. 
The chief difference Is in s Ihinn of very emRll importsiioe — the laqnooce 
of the two embateiei ; vhich Bacon appears to have inierted. Accordio); 
to the King's letter, his embaesj to the Archduke which was recaived 
with »a«h distinction at St. Omar's whs prior to the Archduke's meuage 
mentioned aboTe. Henry's embaasy was sent in Bcknowledgment of some 
former embassy of the Archduke's; the Archduke's message in acknowl- 
adgment of this. The King's letter is dated Calais, June 3; and was writ- 
ten before his personal interview with the Archduke: which was to he on 
the Monday or Tnesday in WhIIinn week. i. e. the 8th or Sth of Jnno. 

" In the bB)!lnnlng of October, according to the old Chronicle, p. 181. 6. 
Reckoning by the years of the King's reign, it should hare been not iMi 
year, but the next, the 18th. 
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Neither was his name left out of Perkin's proclama- 
tion ^ for any good will ; but they would not bring him 
in amongst the King's casting counters, because he had 
the image and superscription upon him of the Pope, in 
his honour of Cardinal. He wanne the King with 
secrecy and diligence, but chiefly because he was his 
old servant in his less fortunes, and also for that in 
his affections he was not without an inveterate malice 
against the house of York, under whom he bad been in 
trouble. He was wiUing also to take envy from the 
King more than the King was wilhng to put upon 
him. For the King cared not for subterfuges, but 
would stand envy, and appear in any thing that was 
to his mind ; which made envy still grow upon him j 
more universal, but less daring. But in the matter of 
exactions, time did after shew that the Bishop in feed- 
ing the King's humour did rather temper it. He had 
been by Richard the Third committed as in custody to 
the Duke of Buckingham, whom he did secretly incite 
to revolt from King Richard. Bat after the Duke was 
engaged, and thought the Bishop should have been his 
chief pilot in the tempest, the Bishop was gotten into 
the cock-boat, and fled over beyond seas. But what- 
soever else was in the man,* he deserveth a most happy 
memory, in that he was the principal means of joining 
the two Roses. He died of great years, but of strong 
health and powers,' 

■ yeqae ex bmaoleiitid aSqui nomen tj'ui omiuutH tit in cali^go adala- 
Urvrn Tega qMt edif tun PerHfi perilrinxil ; led earn nolutrual cum relijvii 
admiictrc qvaiiam, &c. 

a Dicumqvt ittt oir ZowiDniltu out reprehendttuha occvrrat. 

• Corpore vaUdat it aniaiifaailtatiAiu inligrii. 

The old ChTOuiolB wyi that he died "pMBing the j-Bareotfoorsoore ud 
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The next year, which was the sixteenth year of the 
King and the year of our Lord one thousand five hun- 
dred, was the year of jubilee at Rome.' But Pope 
Alexander, to save tlie hazard and charges of men's 
journeys to Rome, thought good to make over those 
graces by exchange to snch as would pay a convenient 
rate, seeing they could not come to fetch them.* For 
which pnrpose was sent into England Chisper Pons a 
Spaniard, the Pope's commissioner, better chosen than 
were the commissioners of Pope Leo afterwards em- 
ployed for Germany ; for he carried the business with 
great wisdom and semblance of holiness : insomuch as 
he levied great sums of money within this land to the 
Pope's use, with little or no scandal. It was thought^ 
the King shared in the money. But it appeareth by a 
letter* which Cardinal Adrian, the King's pensioner, 
writ to the King &om Rome some few years aAer, that 
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tt pradicani, qwd at vtrvm, vett~ram Mojeatatem eolam fuittt Viltr oma^ 
CaAoticot pt-ir^ipa qui fum tolum admisitpro tede Apottoltca diclas crvciatia 
«t taiadia, ifd ttiam ataeguam cOlligtrealar de nil preprUi ptctmiit SV 
millin (cutorvm auri udi ApailoUtm tolcttida kic Rwaa prmmuiut el oralori 
Apo$iaiica mn^utro Pvn dthiiTaMae,'* 

It appears IVoiD Henry's Privy Pnrse expences that on the ISth of Sep- 
lember, 1603, there vrei " delivered to Gupsr Pan tbe Pope's orator, by 
tbe King's commandment, Tor and onto the Pope'n ose, 40001.'' Kicolas'i 
Excerpt Hist. p. 128. 

Henry may pouibly have repaid himself for this advance out of the 
money raised by Pons: and thenoe may have ariten the report that he 
ihared in the money. I suppcee it may easUy have taken two yean t« 
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this was not so. For this Cardinal, being to persuade 
Pope Julius on the King's behalf to expedite the bull 
of dispensiition for the marriage between Prince Henry 
and the Ladj Xatherine, finding the Pope difficile in 
granting thereof, doth use it as a principal ailment 
concerning the King's merit towards that aee, that 
he had touched noue of those deniera which had been 
levied by Pons in England. But that it might the 
better appear (for the satisfaction of the common peo- 
ple) that this was consecrate money, the same nuncio 
brought imto the King a brief from the Pope, wherein 
the King was exhorted and summoned to come in per- 
son against the Turk. For that the Pope, out of the 
care of an universal father, seeing almost under his 
eyes the successes and progresses of that great enemy 
of the fiiith,^ had had in the conclave, and with the 
assistance of the ambassadors of foreign Princes, divers 
consultations about an holy war and general expedition 
of Christian Princes against the Turk. Wherein it 
was agreed and thought fit, that the Hungarians, 
Polonians, and Bohemians, should make a war upon 
Thracia : the French and Spaniards upon Grrsecia ; and 
that the Pope (willing to sacrifice himself in so good a 
cause) in person, and in company of the King of Eng- 
land, the Venetians, (and such other states as were 
great in maritime power), would sail with a puissant 
navy through the Mediterrane unto Constantinople. 
And that to this end his Holiness had sent nuncios 
to all Christian Princes, as well for a cessation of all 
quarrels and differences amongst themselves, as for 

1"A1bo this year," nays Iha old Chronicle, fo. 182., "come certwn 
tidings to the King thut the Tnrk hod gotten the town Modon and made 
great destruction of the Christians." 
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Speedy preparations and contributiona of forcea and 
treasure for this sacred enterprise. To this the King 
(who understood well the court of Rome) ^ made an 
answer' rather solemn than serious. Signifying that 
no Prince on earth should be more forward and obe- 
dient both by his person and by all his possible forces 
and fortunes to enter into this sacred war than himself. 
But that the distance of place was such, as no forces 
that he should raise for the seas could be levied or 
prepared but with double the cb&rge and double the 
time (at the least) that they might be from the other 
Princes that had their territories nearer adjoining. 
Besides, that neither the manner of his ships (having 
no galleys) nor the experience of his pilots and mari- 
ners could he so apt for those seas as theirs. And 
therefore that his Holiness might do well to move one 
of those other Kings, who lay fitter for the purpose, to 
accompany him by sea, whereby both all things would 
be sooner put in readiness, and with less charge ; and 
the emulation and division of command which might 
grow between those Kings of France and Spain, 
if they should both join in the war by land upon 
Grsecia, might he wisely avoided. And that for his 
part he would not be wanting in aids and contribu- 
tion. Yet notwithstanding if both these Kings should 
refuse, rather than his Holiness should go alone, he 
would wait upon him as soon as he could be ready. 
Always provided that he might first see all differences 
of the Christian Princes amongst themselves fiilly laid 

1 Dt ammo ti cormlUi Papa beat tB/orraatut. 

* The BDswer may be read at leogtb in Ellis'* letters, Igt «er, vol, i. 
p. (8; whore it It printed from the original Colt. MSS. Cleo. E. iii. fo. 
160. Thia which Bbcoq give* ia onlj the snbsUuiDe of the business part 
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(though he were no good schoolman) the honour to 
convert one of them ' by dispute at Canterhury. 

This year also, though the King were no more 
haunted with sprites, for that by the sprinkling partly 
of blood and partly of water he had chased them 
away ; yet nevertheless he had certain apparitions 
that troubled him : still, shewing themselves from one 
region, which was the house of York. It came so to 
pass that the Earl of Suifolk, son to Elizabeth eldest 
sister to King Edward the Fourth by John Duke of 
Suffolk her second husband, and brother to John Ekirl 



^ In Ttbut eivilUnu perilUB- 

^ £t li aliquant contigeral, partitealtu pMiui guam ignt buianl. 

* Tbi9 i9 recorded b; tbe cit; Chronicler (p. 1T3.) wbo adds that be 
"died a Christian man, whereof hi» Grace have great honour.'^ 

" The King (aaja Fnller) by what argnments we know not, canvertcd 
this priest and then presently gave order that he should be burned; which 
was done Bccordingl;. Surely there was more in the matter than what 
appeared in the record, or else one may boldly say that, if the King's con- 
verts had no better encouragement, this wna the first he made and the last 
he waa ever likely to make." Church History, iv. 16. S2. 
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of Lincoln, tliat was slain at Stokeiield, being of a 
ha^ty and choleric disposition, had killed a man in his 
foiy. Whereupon the King gave him his pardon, bat 
either willing to leave a clond upon him or the better 
to make him feel his grace, produced him openly to 
plead his pardon. This wrought in the Earl, as in a 
haughty Btomach it nseth to do. For the ignominy 
printed deeper than the grace. Wherefore he being 
discontent fled secretly into Flanders^ unto his aunt 
the Duchess of Burgundy. The King startled at it. 
But being taught by troubles to use fair and timely 
remedies, wrought so with him by messages (the Lady 
Margaret also growing by often failing in her alchemy 
weary of her experiments, and partly being a little 
sweetened for that the King had not touched her name 
in the confession of Perkin,) that he came over again 
upon good terms, and was reconciled to the King. 

In the beginning of the next year, being the seven- 
teenth of the King, the Lady Katherine, fourth daugh- 
ter of Ferdinando and Isabella, King and Queen of 
Spain, arrived in England at Plymouth the second of 
October, and was married to Prince Arthur in Paul's 
the fourteenth of November following ; the Prince 
being then about fifteen years of age, and the lady 
about eighteen.^ The manner of her receiving, the 

1 In the month of Aagust. Old Chron. fo. 183. 

It aeeiii9 the Ear] had another groand of discontent. H[b elder brother 
John had been attainted dnrini; Che Duke Iheir fslher'a life; when the 
Duke died Edmond claimed the haaour end estate of hia father. But 
Henry peniated in considering blm a» the heir of hit brother, and gave 
htm only the title of Burl, with a small poniou of hig patrimony; — in 
instance of the tronblea Henry bred himself from hia BTersion to the HouM 
of York. 

) So say both Stowe and Speed: but it leeme to be a mietake. Uiu 
Strickland, on the aatbority of a Spanish MS. in the posseaaiou of So' 
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maoner of her entry into London, and the celebrity 
of the marri^e, were performed with great and true 
magnificence, in regard of cost, shew, and order.' The 
chief man that took the care was Bishop Foxe, who 
was not only a grave connsellor for Var or peace, but 
also a good surveyor of works, and a good master of 
ceremonies, and any thing else that was tit for the 
active part belonging to the service of court or state 
of a great King. This marriage was almost seven 
years in treaty, which was in part caused by the 
tender years of the marrjage-conple ; especially of 
the Prince. But the true reason was that these two 
Princes, being Princes of great policy and profound 
judgment, stood a great time looking one upon an- 
other's fortunes, how they would go ; ^ knowing well 

Thomn Phillips, states that Katherino was bom on the 16th of Decemher, 
USE: thererore vu Dot quite lixteen at the time of her marriage. 

' See a fall acconnt of it Id Iha old Chronicle, p. 1S3. b. — 301. 

* This is the passage referred to in note 1. p. S08. It is qnoted bj Sir 
James Mackintosh as impnting to Henry and Ferdinand (clearly though 
not directly) a 'cTiminiil agreement " lor the r«ino*al of Warwick. Ha 
conld hardly, I think, have remembered his own admission that " history 
ought to ba written without passion," when he fonnd such a meaning in 
these words. Dr. Llnf;ard's remark is more p<rtinent. " As almost three 
years elapsed (he says) betveen the treat; of mamaga and the coo- 
tnct, this delay has been urged as a proof that Ferdinand would not coo- 
aanl to it till ha was essared that the life of the Earl of Warwick, the real 
heir, would be taken by Henry. But the fact is that this was the earliest 
period stipulated in the treaty (Rymer, nii. 888.), which provided that as 
■OOD ns Arthur had completed his twelfth year, the parents might, if they 
pleBsed, apply to the Pope for a dispenaatlon." This seems to be s sufB- 

by proiy to occur only six months before the eiaontiQu of Warwick, 
&o. ? " Arthur had not completed bis twelfth year till September, 14es. 
And if it l>e asked why this delay was provided for in the contract 
(marriages between children tHting in such cases — where Kings wera the 
matchmikkera and kingdoms the parties matched — not nnnsunl), the 
reason here assigned by Bacon — if the obTtoos rationality and decency 
of the proceeding be not thought reaaoa eaongh — is probably the true 
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that in the mean time the very treaty itself gave 
abroad in the world a reputation of a strait conjime- 
tion and amity between them, which served on both 
sides to many purposes that their several affiiirs re- 
quired, and yet they continued still free. But in the 
end, when the fortunes of both the Princes did grow 
every day more and more prosperous and assured, and 



on*. Aa DO good could be got by closing the qneetion, tfaey tbooght It 
better lo leave it opeD. 

The thing vfhich requires eiplanation is not the iltlay of the malch, bat 
the resolution to expedite it. It wna first agreed npon in general lemis on 
the aTth of March, 14Sfl, befora Arthur was Ihree years old. On the Sod 
of NoTBmbar, 1491, Katharine's dowry WW settled, and it was agreod thiit 
she should be brought to England Eis soon as Arthur had completed his 
JburtteMh year. On the aand of September, 1496, it was further agread 
that aa soon as the parties should be of "legitimate age" for it, the mar- 
riage should be celebrated "per verba dc praienti." And on the flret of 
October following It was arranged that, if for any urgent cause it were 
thonght fit that the marriage should he celebraXei ptr vtria lU praienli aa 
soon as Arthur had eompleted iis hceljih year, then the two Kings wonld 
apply for a dispensation for that purpose. This I suppose was the treaty 
in which D'Ayala was concerned. Henry seems to have been in no hurry 
about it; for tiioagh concluded on the 1st of October, HW, it was not 
conArmed by him till the ISth July, 14BT. On the 15th of the following 
month the contra/it was solemnised at Woodstock as fimnally as it could 
be without the Pope's dispensation and while ihe parties were under age. 
The dispensation was granted In February, 149T-8, Arthur completed 
his twelfth year in the following September. On the 12th of March, 
1493-e, Katherlne appointed her procurator. On the IStb of May the 
marriage was solemnised by proxy. On the aoth of December the proxy 
marriage waa acknowledged by Katherine and approved by Kerdinend 
and Isabella. On the 28th of May, 1600, the whole proceeding was foiv 
mally recited and ratified by Henry. And four months had still to pass 
before the eariisst time ever thought of for the actual union. If it be 
asked why it was resolved to celebrate the proiy marriage sooner than 
was originally intended (a resolution which seems to have been taken in 
October, 1496), the answer is simple and obvious. By the original treaty, 
Ferdinand had engaged to send his daughter to England al kit oum clmrgt 
as soon as Arthur had completed his fonrteenth year; which would be 
in September, 1600. And he naturally wished, bafiae he commenced hii 
preparations for sending her, to have &e contract made iirevooable and 
indiasolubla. 
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that looking all about them they saw no better con- 
ditions, they shtit it up. 

The marriage-money the Princess brought (which 
was turned over to the King bj act of renunciation) 
was two hundred thousand ducats : whereof one hun- 
dred thousand were payable ten days after the solem- 
nization, and the other hundred thousand at two pay- 
ments annual ; but part of it to be in jewels and plate, 
and a due course set down to have them justly and in- 
differently priced.^ The jointure or advancement of 
the lady, was the third part of the principality of 
Wales, and of the dukedom of Cornwall, and of the 
earldom of Chester ; to be after set forth in sever- 
alty. And in case she came to be Queen of Eng- 
land her advancement was left indefinite ; but thus ; 
that it should be as great as ever any former Queen 
of England had. 

In all the devices and conceits of the triumphs of 
thb marriage, there was a great deal of astronomy. 
The lady being resembled to Hesperus, and the Prince 
to Arcturus ; and the old King Alphonsus (that was 
the greatest astronomer of Kings and was ancestor to 
the lady) was brought in to be the fortune-teller of 
the match. And whosoever had those toys in com- 
piling, they were not altogether pedantical. But you 
may be sure that King Arthur the Briton, and the 
descent of the Lady Katherine from the house of Lan- 
caster, was in no wise forgotten. But as it should 
seem, it is not good to fetch fortunes from the stars. 
For this young Prince (that drew upon him at that 
time not only the hopes and affections of his country, 
but the eyes and expectation of foreigners) after a few 
» So MS. Ed. IBM has " prized, " 
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months, in the beginning of April, deceased at Ludlow 
Castle, where he waa sent to keep his resiance and 
court as Prince of Wales. Of this Prince, in respect 
he died so young, and bj reason of his father's manner 
of educatioB, that did cast no great lustre upon his 
children, there is little particular memory. Only thus 
much remaineth, that he waa very studious and learn- 
ed beyond his years, and beyond the custom of great 
Princes. 

There was a doubt ripped up in the times following, 
when the divorce of King Henry the Eighth from the 
Lady Eatherine did so much busy the world, whether 
Arthur was bedded with his lady or no, whereby that 
matter in fact (of carnal knowledge} might be made 
jMirt of the case. And it is true that the lady herself 
denied it, or at least her counsel stood upon it, and 
would not blanch that advantage ; ^ although the pleni- 
tude of the Pope's power of dispensing was the main 
question. And this doubt was kept long open in re- 
spect of the two Queens that succeeded, Mary and 
Elizabeth, whose legitimations were incompatible one 
with another ; though their succession was settled by 
act of Parliament. And tlie times that favoured Queen 
Mary's legitimation would have it believed that there 
was no carnal knowledge between Arthur and Kath- 
erine ; not that they would seem to derogate from the 
Pope's absolute power to dispense even in that case ; 
but only in point of honour, and to make the case 
more fiivourable and smooth. And the times that 
fiivoured Queen Elizabeth's legitimation (which were 
the longer and the later) maintained the contrary. 
So much there remaineth in memory ; that it was half 
' ni_firmaouaiMm catme non conitmnaiditm vmlti iioIuMe. 
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a year's time ^ between the cr«ktioii of Henry Prince 
of Wales and Prince Arthur's death ; which was con- 
stmed to be, for to expect a ftiU time whereby it mi^t 
appear whether the Lady Katherine were with child 
by Prince Arthur or no. Again the lady herself pro- 
cured a boll for the better corroboration of the mar- 
riage, with a clause of (vel forscm cogmUam) which 
was not in the first boll. There was given in evi- 
dence also when the cause of the divorce was handled, 
a pleasant passage,^ which was ; ,that in a morning 
Prince Arthur upon liis up-riaing from bed with her 
called for drink, which he was not accustomed to do, 
and finding the gentleman of his chamber that brought 
him the drink to smile at it and to note it, he said mer- 
rily to him that he had been in the midst of Spain 
which was an hot region, and hia journey had made 
him dry ; and that if the other had been in so hot a 
clime lie would have been drier than he. Besides the 
Prince was upon the point of sixteen years of age' 
when he died, and forward, and able in body. 

The February following, Henry Duke of York was 
created Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chester and 
Flint. For the dukedom of Cornwall devolved to 
him by statute. The King also being &st-handed< 
and loth to part with a second dowry, but chiefly 
being affectionate both by hia nature and out of politic 

> Nearl; a ;«ht. PriDce Arthur died nboat the 3nd of April, U03. 
Prince Henry waa created Prince of WbIbs on the IBth of Februsry 
fbnowing. 

> 5ci>Buna fupddim/iieelum. 
' About Bttetn and a half. 

• At rex mgtnio ienax, el non li#«Mer rnfitua tweot, li oliii nupMttt Ben- 
ricui, atagnatunu ; ttd praaput prepltr afeclum nmm, fun el nalKri tt 
propter rotimti poUtkat FerdHumdum proteaita* at, i^ttUalU priont «■- 
tirmandi cufodaSy ^c. 

yai. XI. 21 
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consideratJons to continae the alliance witli Spain, pre- 
vailed with the Prince (though not without some rel- 
uctation,^ such as could be in those years, for he was 
not twelve years of age) to be contracted with the 
Princess Katherine : the secret providence of God 
ordaining that marriage to be the occasion of great 
events and clianges. 

The same year were the espousals of James King of 
Scotland with the Lady Margaret the King's eldest 
daughter ; which ivas done by proxy, aud published 
at Paul's Cross, the five and twentieth of January, 
and Te Deum solemnly sung. But certain it is, that 
the joy of the City thereupon shewed, by rin^ng of 
bells and bonfires and such other incense of the people, 
was more than could be expected in a case of so great 
and fresh enmity between the nations ; especially in 
London, which was fer enough off from feeling any of 



1 Bacon's BUthorit; far this etiit«ni«nt vns probably Speed, who asserts 
K, cm the strength apparently of Prince Henry's prot«statlan, made an the 
STlh of Joiie, 1G06, when he wax jaat turned foarteen. Accdrdiag to Dr. 
Lingnrd, however, thie protestBtion wbs dictnted by his fnther, nnd was 
not intended to imply any objoction on the pan of young Henry to many 
Katherine, but only to leave hiui free. " The King assured Ferdinand 
(nays Lingard) that his only object was to free his son from all previooa 
obligBtion; he still wished to marry Katherine, but was also free to marry 
any other woman." (Chnp. S. p. 820.) Dr. Lingard also represents the 
proposition fbr this marriage as having come from Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and B9 one on which Ferdinand was much bent: which Henry knew, and 
kept the qoesUon open in order to engage him in furtheranoe of some 
Dialrimonial projeols of his own. 

Sir Richard Moryeine in his Aponaxis ca/umniarum, ^ (1637) states 
that Henry himself Bflarwprds, taking the fniiare of his own health and 
the death of his Qaeen (quam merito sod unice deamabat) as ioUmatioiu 
of the divine displeasure at this contract, sent for hie son, told him it waa 
wrong to think that God's laws were not God's laws when the Pope chose, 
obtained a promise from him that he would not marry Ills brother's wid- 
ow, and fonnally anunlled the contract. And I believe that evidence in 
confirmation of thie statement has recently been discovered. 
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the former calamities of the war : and therefore might 
truly be attributed to a secret instinct and inspiring 
(which many times runneth not only in the hearts 
of Princes but in the pulse and veins of people) tonch- 
ing the happaness thereby to ensue in time to cwne. 
This marriage was in August following consummate at 
Edinburgh : the King bringing his daughter as ^ as 
CoUyweston on the way ; and then consigning her to 
the attendance of the Earl of Northumberland ; who 
with a great troop of lords and ladies of honour 
brought her into Scotland to the King her husband. 
This marriage had been in treaty by the space of al- 
most throe years,' from the time that the King of 
Scotland did first open his mind to Bishop Foxe. The 
sum given in marriage by the King was ten thousand 
pounds : and the jointure and advancement assured by 
tte King of Scotland was two thousand pounds a year 
after King James his death, and one thousand pounds 
a year in present for the lady's allowance or mainten- 
ance: this to be set forth in lands, of the best and most 
certain revenue.' During the treaty it is reported that 
the King remitted the matter to his counsel, and that 
some of the table in the freedom of counsellors (the 
King being present) did pat the case, — that if God 
should take the King's two sons without issue, that 
then ihe kingdom of England would fell to the King 
of Scotland, which might prejudice the monarchy of 
England. Whereunto the King himself replied ; That 
if that should be, Scotland would be but an accession 
to England, and not England to Scotland ; for that the 

' Kathw mora tfaan three years. Fox iTn> rormally commiHioned to 
tnMkt of the marriage oo tbe 11th S«ptBmber, 1499. 
■ Qui mSUu irparaadi tranl tafrtKipmi tl ciriUtimit redil^m. 
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greater would draw the leas : and that it was a safer 
union for England than that of France. This passed 
as an oracle, and silenced those that moved the qu«fl- 
tion. 

The same year was fatal as well for deaths as mar- 
riages ; and that with equal temper. For the joys and 
feasts of the two marriages were compensed with the 
mournings and fun^als of Prince Arthur {of whom 
we have spoken), and of Queen Elizabeth, who died 
in child-bed in the Tow^ and the child lived not long 
after. There died also that year Sir Reignold Bray, 
who was noted to have had with the King the greatest 
freedom of any counsellor ; bat it was but a freedom 
the better to set off flattery ; yet he bare more than 
his just part of envy for the exactions. 

At this time the King's estate was very prosperous : 
secured by the amity of Scotland; strengthened hy 
that of Spain ; cherished by that of Buigondy ; all 
domestic troubles quenched ; and all n«se of war (like 
a thunder a&r off) going upon Italy. Wherefore na^ 
lure, which many times is happily contained and re- 
frained by some bands of fortune, began to take place ' 
in the King ; carrying as with a str<»ig tide his atko- 
tions and thoughts unto the gathering and heaping up 
of treasure. And as Kings do more easily find instm- 
mento for their will and humour than for their service 
and bcmonr, he had gotten for his purpose, or beyond 
his purpose, two instnunents, Empson and Dudley ; 
whom the people esteemed as his horse-leeches and 
shearers : bold mt^ and careless of fame, and that 
took toll of their master's grist. Dudley was of a 
good family, eloquent, and one that could put hateful 

^ PraptJers etprsdominan ijffranu. 
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business into good langnage. But Empson, that was 
the son of a sieve-maker, triumphed always upon the 
deed done ; ^ putting oEf all other respects whatsoever. 
These two persons being Jawjers in science and privy 
counsellors in authority, {as the corruption of the best 
things is the worst) turned law and justice into worm- 
wood and rapine. For first their manner was to cause 
divers suhjecta to be indicted of sundry crimes ; and so 
fej forth to proceed in form of law ; but vhea the 
hiOs were found, then presently to commit them ; and 
nevertheless not to produce them in any reasonable 
dme^ to their answer ; but to suffer them to languish 
long in prison, and by sundry artificial devices and 
terrors to extort from them great fines and ransoms, 
-which they termed compositions and mitigations. 

Neither did they, towards the end, observe so much 
as the half-face of justice,® in proceeding by indicts 
ment ; but s^nt forth their precepts to attach men and 
convent them before themselves and some others at 
their private houses, in a court of commission ; * and 



1 FacUm lanper vrg^al de^ue en (riumpAaiaL He «ka uitiBfl«d, bo faa 
got tbe ChiDg dooe, no matter bow: sn explanation nhich I should not 
hdTe tliought it Torth while to utd, hut that Sir Jamss Mflchintoah (who 
had a had habit of altering Bacon's phnueology to mil hii own Ideas of 
elegance, even where be profesMs by iuTerted eommai tt> quot« the words) 
anbstltntes " triumphed in hii deedii" an expression which Uira*rB the em- 
pbaaia ao eSbetually on the wrong word thai it may be said to mJH all tiie 
ineuiing. 

S Cum «n> UUa unpeCttiOBu, qua vim Umtitm acauaHam mm dteuimt 
Juitbmt, vtra rtperia futrmi, iAiMm en aalodia fradtrt. Ntque tamm 
eautcm jtiridici viA pntitqiitbinUtir aid eoa (en^iore conmueiUi ad le defm- 
denAiai prodmcttaiii, &e. 

For " in any reasonable time " the Edition of 1822 has " to any reason- 
able time: '■ a misprint, I presume. The MS. lias " in," 

« QuimfiannuB aKitociorej/ncli, landtm tarn conUmptiM tt UKUriou pr»- 
CanertMl xit ne dtniijiain iUam partttn, &a. 

* Cbfare KiUeel ammtuionii lua. 
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there used to shuffle up a summaiy proceeding by ex- 
aminatioD,^ without trial of jury ; assuming to them- 
selves there^ to deal both in pleas of the crown and 
controversies civil. 

Then did they also use to inthral and charge the 
subjects' lands with tenures tn eapite,* by finding &lse 
offices,* and thereby to work upon them for wardships,* 
liveries, premier seisins,^ and alienations, (being the 
fruits of those tenures) ; refusing (upon divers pre- 
texts and delays) to admit men to traverse those 
fiilse offices, according to the law. 

Nay the King's wards after they had accomplished 
their fall age could not be suffered to have livery of 
their lands without paying excessive fines, fiir exceed- 
ing all reasonable rates. 

They did also vex men with information of intni- 
sion,^ upon scarce colourable titles. 

When men were outlawed ^ in personal actions, they 
would not permit them to purchase their charters of 
pardon, except they pwd great and intolerable sums ; 
standing upon the strict point of law, which upon ut- 
lawries giveth forfeiture of goods. Nay contrary to 

1 Vi& quadan jattilia luntnurid el irregulari, per <xami>»a(Hm«m lolam, 
abique dvodtcim virorimjudkio, cauiai lerminabaiiL 

^ la tasjtadtia late&rU' 

' retHiro tminafiiita rfe corond aut piriimd rtgii ; mm dt baronii rndpra- 
dto ngxriore aul hujiamodi, (Ind. Vocab.) 

< Fabai inquiiUioaei. 

> Jul. per quod aaUxlui haredum niRoru atalis, ^ tenaii per wnAwni 
eqmtii, pertinet ad r£^mmum. Jd- 

* Jul, dommo accracette, ad nmmam pecnnia, quaniprimum handa (M 
plrmealatii Id. 

T De inlninone tn terrae Ttgiat . . .ex mtrii catenmiu et prattxtOxu n» 

* Ulkgati : i'mm-jpfi « formaia kgii, nel pnpler cigtUaSa, vel prtpttr 
(Ind. Voi.) 
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all law and colour, they maintained ^ the King ought 
to have the half of men's lands and rents, during the 
space of full two years, for a pain in case of udawry. 
They would also ruffle with jurors^ and inforce them 
to find as they would direct, and (if they did not) 
convent them, imprison them, and fine them. 

These and many other courses,* fitter to be buried 
than repeated, they had of preying upon the people ; 
both like tame hawks for their master, and like wild 
hawks for themselves ; insomuch as they grew to great 
riches and substance. But their principal working* 
was upon penal laws, wherein they spared none great 
nor small ; nor considered whether the law were possi- 
ble or impossible, in nse or obsolete : but raked over 
all old and new statutes ; though many of them were 
made with intention rather of terror than of rigour ; ' 
ever having a rabble of promoters, questmongers, 
and leading jurors ^ at their command ; so as they 
could have any thing found,^ either for fiict or valu- 
ation. 

There remaineth to tliis day a report, that the King 
was on a time entertained by the Earl of Oxford (that 
was his principal servant both for war and peace) 
nobly and sumptuously, at his castle at Henningham. 
And at the King's going away, the Earl's servants 
stood in a seemly manner in their livery coats with 
cognizances ranged on both sides, and made the King a 
lane. The King called the Earl to hun, and said. My 

I Zhpraprio addfbarU. 

^ Qnn duodediH vin$ etjtiratmbut gftrn£orSna minacit^ agtrt. 

* 0^intt«mtt c( rVRcwuvnu. 

♦ Pralnpman aaltm torum JtageOum. . 
' Quamiaiuinmojurtagentur. 

I Vtrtdicto exhiberi el amjirmari. 

D,™),prib,Google 
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lord, I have heard much (^ yoar hospitality, but I see 
it is greater than the speech. These handsome gentle- 
men and yeomen which I see on both sides of me are 
(sm%) your menial servants. The Earl smiled and 
smd, It may please y<mr Grace, that were not for mine 
ease. They are most of them my retainers,' that are 
comen to do me service at such a time as this, and 
chiefly to see your Grace. The King started a little, 
and said. By my faith, (my lord) I thank you for my 
good cheer, but I may not endure to have my laws 
broken in my sight. My attorney must speak with 
yon. And it is part of the report, that the Earl com- 
pounded for no less than fifteen thousand marks.' 
And to shew further the King's extreme diligence ; I 
do remember to have seen long since a book of ac- 
compt of Empsou's, that had the King's hand almost 
to every leaf by way of signing, and was in some 
places postilled in the margent with the King's hand 
likewise, where was this remembrance.^ 

1 FamaS tatraOT^aarii luti Titania inp«uu. 

* The KiDg Tiiil«d Lord Oifonl oa the atlt of Angnit, 1498 (ww PriTy 
Pone iipeDBM of Hen. VII. p. 119.1, on vhieh ocouiOD this msy hum 
happened. A beaYier Sih tbr a BLmilar offence wu emct«d trom Lord 
AbergHTeany some yean Rftemuds. In n msmOTanduiii of obllgaCioni 
and BDini of money received by Edmund Dudley fbr flne> and duties to be 
paid to tbe King, of whicli a copy is preserved in liie Harielao collection 
(18TT, f. 41.), the following ilem appeon as belongiDft to tha 3Srd year of 
the reign i- 

" Item : delivered three exemplifications noder the aeal irf the L. of 
King's Bench at the cODression uid coademnation of the Lord Borgavenny 
for SDCh rel^nere as he was indicted of In Kent; vrbich amotinteth unto 
fbr bia part only atler the rate of the months BB.WUM." 

It appeara from the Calendar of Patent Rolls (38 Hen. VII. pt. 3. p. IS.) 
that Oeorge Nsvile, Ent., Lord Bergerenny receiTOd a pardon of all felo- 
nies, oObnces against the forest laws, &c. on (be IBth of February, 1507-^: 
two months before Henry's death. FabyRn mentions his being committed 
to (be Tower " for a certain displeasiuv which DODOaroed do tnuoo " in 
May, 1M6. 
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Item, Received, of such a one, five marks, for a 
pardon to be procured ; ' and if the pardon do not 
pass, the money to be repaid ; except the party- 
be some other ways satisfied. 

And over against this memorandum (of the King's 
own hand*), 

Otherwise satisfied. 
Which I do the rather mention because it shews in the 
' King a nearness,* but yet with a kind of justness. So 
these little sands and gruns of gold and silver (as it 
seemeth) holp not a little to make up the great heap 
and bank. 

But meanwhile to keep the King awake, the Earl of 
Snilblk, having been too gay at Prince Arthur's mar- 
riage,* and sunk himself deep in debt, had yet once 
more a mind to be a knight^errant, and to seek adven- 
tures in foreign parts ; and taking his broth* with 
him fled again into Flanders. That no doubt which 
gave him confidence, was the great murmur of the 
people against the King's government. And being a 
man of a light and rash spirit, he thought every va- 
pour would be a tempest. Neither wanted he some 
party within the kingdom. For the murmur of people 

1 Condtmatifaem A. B. impriraBdjan, 

9 Ptr manum Rega pr^priank opptmta tvnl hoc verba. 

* Sfaffaam paraimnwaa. 

* I'hiH iB Polydore's sutement. bnt it is s mistake. Tbe Earl of SulTnlk 
waa i^ne abors a month before Katherine mrived. Fabj^n and the old 
Chronicle distinctly stat« that he departed secrell; oat of the land id An- 
gast, 1601; three months before the marris^ of Prince Arthur; and the 
Calendarof Patent Rolls [17 Hen. VII. pt. 3. p. 4.) pnta the matter ont of 
doubt; for we there Snd that on the Sth of October (ISOI) Sir Robert 
Lovell waa appoinCfld receiTer and survejor of all landa, &c. in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, late tbe propert; of At rebtl Edmund Earl of Suffolk. 
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ftwakes the discontents ' of nobles, and again that call- 
eth up commonly some head of sedition. The King 
resorting to his wonted and tried arts, caused Sir 
Robert Curson, captiun of the castle at Hanimes, 
(being at that time beyond sea, and therefore less 
likely to be wrought upon by the King) to fly from 
his charge and to feign himself a servant of the Earl's. 
This knight having insinuated himself into the secrets 
of the Earl, and finding by him upon whom chiefly he 
had either hope or hold, advertised the King thereof 
in great secrecy ; but nevertheless mwntained his own 
credit and inward trust with the Earl. Upon whose 
advertisements, the King attached William Courtney 
Earl of Devonshire, his brother-in-law,' married to 
the Lady Katherine, daughter to King Edward the 
Fourth ; William Delapole, brother to the Earl <rf 
Suffolk ; Sir James Tirrell and Sir John Windham, 
and some other meaner persons, and committed them 
to custody.* George Lord Abergavenny and Sir 
Thomas Green were at the same time apprehended ; 
but as upon less suspicion, so in a freer restr^t, and 
were soon afber delivered. The Earl of Devonshire 
being interessed in the blood of York, (that was 
rather feared than nocent,*) yet as one that might be 
the object of others plots and designs, remained pris- 
oner in the Tower during the King's life. William 
Delapole was also long restrained, though not so 
Btraitly. But for Sir James Tirrell (against whom 



iArctimmA ajiaiiate cum Btge ctmjuiKtut {qaippe pd ■» matrimcmium, 
&c.|. It ahonld have bfien " his wife'a brothei^in-law." 

* About Ibe begiaairiK of March, 1601-3. Old Cbron. tb. 201. 6. 

* Qui cam langaint famiUa Ebomcefua lam alio groAi ei 
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the blood of the innocent Princes, Edward the Fifth 
and his brother, did still ciy from under the altar), 
and Sir Joho Windham, and the other meaner ones, 
they were attainted and executed ; ^ the two knights 
beheaded. Nevertheless to confirm the credit of Car- 
son (who belike had not yet done all his feats of activ- 
ity), there was published at Paul's Cross about the 
time of the sidd executions^ the Pope's bull of excom'- 
munication and curse against the Earl of Suffolk and 
Sir Robert Curson, and some others by name, and 
likewise in general against all the abettors of the said 
Earl : wherein it must he confessed, that heaven was 
made too much to bow to earth, and religion to policy. 
But soon after,* Curson when he saw time retmned 
into England, and withal into wonted favour with the 
King, but worse fame with the people. Upon whose 
return the Earl was much dismayed, and seeing him- 
self destitute of hopes (the Lady Margaret also by 
tract of time and bad success b^g now become cool 
in those attempts), aft«r some wandering in France 
and Germany, and certain little projects (no better 
than squibs) of an exiled man, being tired out, retired 
again into tlie protection of the Archduke Philip in 
Fhmders, who by" the death of Isabella was at that 
time King of Castile, in the right of Joan his wife. 

> On the eth of Hay, IBM (Stowe). 

> Later. We learn from Fnbjiui that tbey were cnned twice! o^cB on 
the Sanitay before St. SLmon and Jude, 1602 ; which was the 2Srd of Octo- 
ber; n\d again od the flnt Suadaj in Lent, 1608; which wa» the 6tb of 
Mareh. 

■ Not baton Uarch, 1G03-8. See list note. It appears rrom the Calen- 
dar of Patent Boils that he received a pardon on (he Sth of Uay, 1501. 
That he had been acting all the lime in the interest and confidence of 
Benty, is etsted oa no better authority, I believe, than Polydore'*, and may 
be Edrly doubted. 
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TUm year, being the nineteenth of his reign,* the 
King called his Parliament, wherein a man maj easily 
gaesa how absolute the King took himself to be with 
his Parliament ; ^ when Dadley, that was so hateiul, 
was made Speaker of the House of Commons. In this 
Pitfliaraent there were not made many ^ statntes mem- 
orable touching public goTemment. Bat those that 
were had still the stamp of the King's wisdom and 
policy. 

There was a statute made for the disannulling of 
all patents of lease or gnuit to such as came not upon 
lawiul summons to serve the King in his wars, against 
the enemies or rebels, or that should depart without 
the King's licence ; with an exception of certain per^ 
sons of the long-robe: providing nevertheless that they 

■ Not Ait jcar. If hy " thit " b* meant the yaar at tim eiscatiaa jnst 
mentioDed. Sir Jamea Tyrral via axecntad on the eth of May, 1603, A. 
B. IT. Parliament met on the 26tb of January, 160S-4, A. R, 19. 

> This RTowing " sbioluteness of the King with hla Parliunent," an ab- 
Mlut«neni which h[e ton inherited, iufficientlj accounts for the diicantina- 
aoce of the " Great Conncils," formeriy resorted to by way of feeler or 
preparative, when In unsettled timea the temper of a Parliament could not 
■0 well be ftroseen. Mtot tbs Hod of Henry VIII., in which year tbs 
Befpster of the Priry Conncil (diaooutlnaed or lost sines the 18th of Hen. 
VI. ) was ordered to be rej^larly kept, (hers Is do record I believe of Ijie 
holding of any such " Great Connoil." The etmnge thing is that tbey 
ibould have dropped, not only ont of use, but out of memory: a thing so 
strange that one would doubt whether thay ever were in nse, if it were not 
established by evidence direct and incontrovertible. That a foreigner, and 
a man of no great segacity, like Polydore Vergil, should overlook the foct, 
ia nothing remsrkable; that other popular bittorlana should follow their 
leader without inquiry, was natnrsJ ; Uiat so stronj; an array of negative 
dvidence should be taken by ordinary inqnirers as sufficient proof tjiat do 
anch councils bad ever been called, was also natural. Bnt that profbuiid 
constltnUonal lawyera like Sir Edward Coke, and profound conslituttonal 
antiquarians like Sir Robert Cotton, should have met with codimg in thetr 
reeearches to surest the &ot, la a mystary to me. 

* So MS. Pauae admodam IoUb tmt Itga, &b. Ed. ISIl liaa "any." 
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slioald have the King's wages from their hoase,* till 
their return home again. There had been the like 
made before for offices,^ and by this statute it was 
extended to lands. Bat a man may easily see by 
many statutes made in this King's time, that the King 
thought it safest to assist martial law by law of Par- 
liament. 

Another statute was made, prohibiting the bringing 
in of manuiactures of silk wrought by itself or mixt 
with any other ttrid.' But it was not of stufls of 
whole-piece (for that the realm had of them no manu- 
facture in use at that time), but of knit silk or texture 
of silk ; as ribbands, laces, cauls, points, and girdles, 
Ac. which the people of England could then well skill 
to make. This law pointed at a true principle ; That 
where foreign materials are but superfiuities, foreign 
manu&cturea should be prohibited. For that will 
either banish the superfluity, or gain the manufao- 
tnre. 

There was a law also of resumption c^ patents of 
gaols, and the reannexing of them to the sheriffwicks ;* 
privileged officers being no leas an interruption of jus- 
tice than privileged places. 

There was likewise a law to restrain the by-laws 
or ordinances of corporations, which many times were 
against the prerogative of the King, the common law 
of the realm, and the liberty of the subject: being 

1 So MS. anil Ed. IBIS. Th« traaalaiidii hu aprimo^pToftcUoidt sms. 
There seems ki be an error In theEoRlish; wbich afaotild apparenUy be 
from Ike ilay of leaving Ottir boni. Tbe Torda irf tbe acttlSH. I. c 1.) 
are "from the time afcDmiiig froni bi» house tawsrd the liia)f," &e. 

1 Quitam ad concefofuRU qffidonai dmHim. 

' Vel livgiliciter ml am mixturd aUeriutJU iexla. S« IB H. T. a. 31. 
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fraternities in evil.^ It was therefore provided, that 
they should not be put in execution, without the allow- 
ance of the chancellor, treasurer, and the two chief 
justices, or three of them ; or of the two justices of 
circuit where the corporation was. 

Another law was in effect to bring in the silver of 
the realm to the mint, in making all clipped minished 
or impaired coina of silver not to be current in pay- 
ments;* without giving any remedy of weight;' but 
with an exception only of reasonable wearing ; which 
was as nothing, in respect of the incertainty ; and so 
upon the matter to set the mint on work, and to give 
way to new coins of silver which should be then 
minted.* 

There likewise was a long statute a^inst vagabonds, 
wher^n two things may be noted ; the one, the dis- 
like the Parliament had of gaoling of them, as that 
which was chargeable, pesterous,* and of no open ex- 
ample. The other, that in the statutes of this King's 
time (for diis of the nineteenth year is not the only 
statute of that kind) there are ever coupled the pun- 
ishment of vagabonds, and the forbidding of dice and 
cards and unlawful games unto servants and mean 
people, and the putting down and suppressing of ale- 



1 i. «. the obftct or Che law vaa to bring silver to the n 
VPM that clipped coins should not be cnrrent. Hoc rew 
Ordinabat aidtm iK, &c. See IS H. T. o. 6. 

' Ne jrani fuidtn/acld gralid, quam rtMtditH» axaiU. 

* Adeo ul per atnieqamHani omnet imntnw* argmUot m 
tUrvm rtcwiendo; addud neetMie fueril ; unde roc pn)pt*r 
/mctuBt perriperef. 

> The traislHlJDii has Carctra nptnnaiatl. 
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houses ; aa strings of one root together, and as if the 
one were unprofitable without the other.^ 

As for riots and retainers, there passed scarce any 
Parliament in thb time without a law against them: 
the King ever having an eye to might and multi- 
tude.2 

There was granted also that Parliament a subsidy,^ 
both from* the temporally and the clergy. And yet 
nevertheless ere the year expired there went ont com- 
missions for a general benevolence ; ^ though there 
were no wars ; no fears. The same year the City 
gave five thousand marks, for confirmation of their 
liberties; a thing fittter for the be^nings of kings' 
reigns than the latter ends. Neither was it a small 
matter that the mint gained upon the late statute, hy 
the recoinage of groats and half-groats; now twelve- 
pences and six-pences. As for Empson and Dudley's 

putting down of Uia otha™. The Iraaialati 

li altemm aiiqiu taUrii ettingui pette eana cpiBio tueL The aUtulB in 

qaestion b 19 H. T. o. 12. 

■ Magnabimpoltniiam ei popuiaret calHi. Sea 19 H. T. c. 18, 14. 

* The King had at this tlma a claim br law apon big tubjecta for "two 
reaaonable aids:" one for the knighting of hie son, the other for the niar> 
riige of hie daughter. The CommoiiB offered him 40,0002, in lieu of the 
said two Hida. See Statutes of the Realm, p. 676. 

The old Chronicle aaja that there was granted to the King at thia Far- 
llsment ansidofsa.OOOl. 

Modem historians state, I do not know on what authority, that the King 
waa content with 80,0001. 

< So MS. Ed. 1823 has " for." 

' This is slated by Holinshed ; and in the book of the King's pajmenle 
(Chapter House Becordet A. 6. 18.) there are several itema dated in the 
aisC of Henry VU. relating to the "arreara of the Benevolence," which 
aeem to conlirm the atatemetit. It appears however thtm the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls (21 Hen. VIL pt. I. p. SI.) that they ven the arrears of the 
fbrmer Benevolence, made leviable by Parliament 11 Hen. Vll. a. 10. I 
Buspeat tberefore that this is a miatalie. 
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mills, they did grind mure than ever. So that it was 
a strange thing to see what golden showers poured 
down upon the King's treasury at once. The last 
payments of the marriage-money from Spain. The 
subsidy. The benevolence. The recoinage. The 
redemption of the city's liberties. The casualties,' 
And this is the more to be marvelled at, because the 
King had then no occasions at all of wars or troubles. 
He had now but one son ; and one daughter unbe- 
stowed. He was wise. He was of an high mind. 
He needed not to make riches his glory ,^ he did excel 
in so many things else ; save that certainly avarice 
doth ever find in itself matter of ambition. Belike 
he thought^ to leave his son such a kingdom and such 
a mass of treasure, as he might choose his greatness 
where he would. 

This year was also kept the Serjeants' feast,* which 
was the second call in this King's days. 

About this time ^ Isabella Queen of Castile deceased ; 
a right noble lady, and an honour to her sex and 
times ; and the coi-ner^tone of the greatness of Spain 
that hath followed. This accident the King took not 
for news at large, but thought it had a great relation 
to his own a&irs ; especially in two points : the one 
for example, the other for consequence. First he con- 



MS, bss Daly a commii; and the traiulalion has »n oliu ribut plitrimiii 

B F</r$itaii ataor JUii baac cogUiUiaaem amano tva auffgatiL, te tan potent 
regnum, &a. 

* Oq the 13th of Novenibar, IGOS, accordiog Co the old Chronicle, fa. 30S. 

C He should have uid in the begioning of the next year, which vtt tiM 
30th 1^ the King. Queen leabella died on the 2etb of November, 1GD4. 
See Prescott'8 Histmy of Ferdinand and IgabellB. 
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ceived that the case of Ferdinando of Arragon after 
the death of Queen Isabella, was his own case after 
the death of his own Queen ; and the case of Joan the 
heir unto Castile, was the case of his own son Prince 
Henry. For if both of the Kings had their kingdoms 
in the right of their wives, they descended to the heirs 
and did not accrue to the husbands. And although 
his own case had both steel and parchment more than 
the other ; ^ that is to say, a conquest in the field and 
an act of Parliament ; yet notwithstanding that natu- 
ral title of descent in blood did (in the imagination 
even of a wise man) breed a doubt that the other two 
were not safe nor sufficient. Wherefore he was won- 
derfiil diligent to inquire and observe what became of 
the King of Arragon in holding and continuing the 
kingdom of Castile ; and whether he did hold it in 
his own right, or as administrator to his daughter; 
and whether he were like to hold it in fact, or to be 
put out by his son-in-law.* Secondly, he did revolve 
in his mind, that the state of Christendom might by 
this late accident have a turn. For whereas before 
time himself with the conjunction of Arragon and Cas- 
tile (which then was one), and the amity of Maxi- 
milian and Philip his son the Archduke, was fer too 
strong a party for France ; he began to fear that now 
the French King (who had great interest in the aifec- 
tions of Philip the young King of Castile), and Philip 
himself now King of Castile (who was in ill terms 
with his fether-in-Iaw about the present government 

1 lae FerdmandL 

" This iKttsr elaoee " and whether he ware like," &o. is omitted in the 
trstiBlation. The previoaa one is worded ratlier more accnrntBly thos — 
Atqtie iiutiper, n forte, retmuiatt, ulrtm ts jitrt prcprio trtl ut adminiMlriUor 
bonommjilia lua le iBud tenere prvfiUrttur. 
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of Castile), and thirdly Maximilian, Philip's father, 
(who was ever variable, and upon whom tlie surest 
aim that could be taken was that he would not be 
long as he had been last before), would all three being 
potent Princes, enter into aome strwt league and con- 
federation amongst themselves, whereby though he 
should not be endangered, yet he should be left to 
the poor amity of Arragon ; and whereas he had been 
heretofore a kind of arbiter of Europe, he should now 
go less, and he over-topped by so great a conjunctjon. 
He had also (as it seems) an inclination to marry, 
and bethought himself of some fit conditions abroad.' 
And amongst others he had heard of the beauty and 
virtuous behaviour* of the young Queen of Naples, 
the widow of Ferdinando the younger, being then of 
matronal years of seven and twenty : by whose mar- 
riage he thought that the kingdom of Naples, having 
been a goal^ for a time between the King of Arragon 
and the French King, and being but newly settled, 
might in some part be deposited in his hands, who 
was so able to keep the stakes. Therefore he sent in 
ambassage or message three confident persons, Francis 
Marsin, James Eraybrooke, and John Stile, upon two 
several inquisitions, rather than negotiations : * the one 

I Et circitaapiceTe qaidti ixindiliimet matrimaaiHiim in Evn^ Umc ie o*- 
Undtrtnt. 

* Jfbriiui Moninmu. 

■ This word seeiaa (o be ueed here merely for a, subject of cimtentioa. 
The tTHnalBtion has de quo . . . cerlalamfarrat. 

* A cop7 of the Bereral arlictes, with the anenen, ia still eitnnt in the 
Cotton collection. The part which relates to the Queen of Naples ia in 
Vitel. C. xi. fo. 34. The part vbich relates to Ferdinand in Vesp. C. tI. 
fo. S8S. The commlssionen went first to Valencia where the two Queeni 
wore; and then to Segovia where they arrived on the Hth of July, 1606, 
and bad their interview with Ferdinand two or three days after. 

An entry in a book ot accompta of Henly VII., now in Che Biitieh Un- 
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bmcUng the person and condition of the young Queen 
of Naples : the other touching all particnlaj^ of estate 
that concerned the fortunes and intentions of Ferdi- 
nando. And because they may observe best who 
themselvea are observed least, he sent them under col- 
ourable pretexts ; giving them letters of kindness and 
(Mmipliment from Eatherine the Princess to her aunt 
and niece, the old and young Queen of Naples ; and 
delivering to them also a book of new articles of 
peace ; which notwithstanding it had been delivered 
unto Doctor de Puebla, the Ueger ambassador of Spain 
here in England, to be sent; yet for that the King 
had been long without hearing from Spain, he thought 
good those messengers, when they had been with the 
two Queens, should likewise pass on to the court of 
Ferdinando, and take a copy of the book with them. 
The instructions touching the Queen of Naples were 
so curious and exquisite, being as articles whereby to 
direct a survey or framing a particular of her person,^ 
for complexion, fiivour, feature,' stature, health, age, 
customs, behaviour, conditions, and estate ; as, if the 



g«am {Additional HSS. 11,480), givee the date of their dspannre, and U 
worth inserting as a record of the t«nns upon which such services were 
paid. Among the payments of the let sod 3nA of Ma; , in the 20th year 
of Henry's reign, I find — 

" Jrnn to Junes Brajbrmke gcripg upon the EiPE'fl nHBUgB fDr bar 

month! st 6>. the doT 281. 

"itemtaFraUDCssMsnenfiiThlBcostitit&i. IhedajlaUkeolse . £81. 

" lion Ibr John Sl;l« bL) cogts St li. the daj W.Ss.'" 

1 Cam articuZoi amliaeFeiit adeo praciKm ut etluU Uialaa aliquam confi- 
ctrenlpertona «;U- 

s Aipedtim, lineamenta corporit. In the original instructions, one of the 
things which the comcnissioners ere directed " apccially to mark and note 
well" is " the feature of her hoAj\ " upon nhich they report that the; 
can give no answare to that point because the young Qaeen wm so covered 
with her mantle that they coald oiijjr tee htr iiUage. 
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King had been young, a man ■would have judged tim 
to be amorous ; but being ancient, it ought to be inter- 
preted that sure he was very chaste, for that he meant 
t« 6nd all things in one woman, and so to settle his 
afectiona without ranging. But in this match he was 
soon cooled, when he heard from bis ambassadors that 
this young Queen had had a goodly jointure in the 
realm of Naples, well answered during the time of 
her uncle Frederick, yea and during the time of Lewis 
the French King, in whose division her revenue fell ; 
but since the time that the kingdom was in Ferdi- 
nando's bands, all was assigned to the army and gar- 
risons there ; and she received only a pension or 
exhibition out of his coffers. 

The other part of the inquiry had a grave and dili- 
gent return ; informing the King at fiill of the present 
state of King Ferdinando. By this report it appeared 
to the King that Ferdinando did continue the govern- 
ment of Castile as administrator unto bis daughter' 
Joan, by the title of Queen Isabella's will, and partly 
by the custom of the kingdom (as he pretended) ; and 
that all mandates and grants were expedited in the 
name of Joan his daughter and himself as adminis- 
trator, without mention of Philip her husband. And 
that King Ferdinando, howsoever be did dismiss him- 
self of the name of King of Castile, yet meant to hold 
the kingdom without account and in absolute com- 
mand. 

It appeareth also that he flattered himself with hopes 
that King Philip would permit unto him the govern- 
ment of Castile during bis life ; which he bad laid his 
plot to work him unto,' both by some counsellors of 

1 Quod FtnSmmdat ctrtt ei ptrmaden vthemmter cDnattu at. 
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There -was a touch also of a speech of marriage be- 
tween Ferdinando and Madame de Fois, a iady of the 
blood of France, which afterwards indeed succeeded. 
But this was reported as learnt in France, aud silenced 
in Spain. ^ 

The King by the return of this ambassage, which 
gave great light unto his affairs, was well instructed 
and prepared how to carry himself between Ferdi- 
nando King of Arragon and Philip his son-in-law 
King of Castile ; resolving with himself to do all that 
in him lay to keep them at one within themselves ; but 
howsoever that succeeded, by a moderate carriage and 
bearing the person of a common friend to lose neither 
of their friendships ; but yet to run a course more 
entire with the King of Arragon, but more laboured 
and officious with the King of Castile.* But he was 
much taken with the overture of marriage with his 
daughter Mary ; both because it was the greatest 
marriage of Christendom, and for that it took hold 
of both allies. But to corroborate his alliance with 
Philip, the winds gave him an interview. For 
Philip choosing the winter season the better to sur- 
prise the King of Arragon, set forth with a great 
navy out of Flanders for Spain in the month of 
January, the one and twentieth year of the King's 
reign. But himself was surprised with a cruel tem- 
pest, that scattered his ships upon the several coasts 
of England ; and the ship wherein the King and 
Queen were, with two other small barks only, torn 

1 Tamquam rent qaam in Gallia ptrdidiceranl, tn ^^lonta autem tUenlio 
colabitam. "Silenced" seems to mean merely not talked of. 

* lla iamat vi inttrvnt afftcta Ffrdirtamli rebut faeertt, txtendt «ro 
dtmonilnaionibus et ofidu Philippam taaffit demerereliir. 
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and in great peril, to escape the fiiry of the weather 
thrust into Weymouth, King Philip himself, having 
not been used as it seems to sea, all wearied and ex- 
treme sick, would needs land to refresh his spirits ; 
though it was against the opinion of his comisel, 
doubting it, might breed delay, his occasions requir- 
ing celerity. 

The rumour of the arrival of a puissant navy upon 
the coast made the country arm. And Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, with forces suddenly raised, not knowing 
what the matter might be, came to Weymouth : where 
understanding the accident, he did in all humbleness 
and humanity invite the King and Queen to his house ; 
and forthwith dispatched posts to the court. Soon 
after came Sir John Caroe^ likewise with a great troop 
of men well armed, using the like humbleness and 
respects towards the King, when he knew the case. 
King Philip doubting that they, being but subjects, 
durst not let him pass away again without, the King's 
notice and leave, yielded to their intreaties to stay tiU 
they heard from the court. The King, as soon as he 
heard the news, commanded presently the Earl of 
Arundel to go to visit the King of Castile, and to let 
him^ understand that "as he was very sorry for his 
mishap, so he was glad that he had escaped the danger 
of the seas, and likewise of the occasion liimself had 
to do him honour ; and desiring him to think himself 
as in his own land ; and that the King made all haste 
possible to come and embrace him. The Earl came to 
him in great magnificence with a brave troop of three 
hundred horse ; and for more state came by torch-hght. 
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A^r he had done the King's message, King Philip 
seeing how the world went,^ the sooner to get away, 
went upon speed to the King at Windsor, and hia 
Queen followed by easy journeys. The two Kings at 
their meeting used all the caresses and loving demon- 
strations that were possible. And the Kipg of Castile 
said pleasantly to the King, that be was now punished 
for that he would not come within his walled town of 
Calais, when they met last. But the King answered, 
that walls and seas were nothing where hearts were 
open ; and that he was here no otherwise but to be 
served. After a day or two's refreshing, the Kings 
entered into speech of renewing the treaty ; the King 
saying that though King Philip's person were the 
same, yet his fortunes and state were raised ; in which 
case a renovation of treaty was used amongst Princes. 
But while these things were in handling, the King 
choosing a fit time, and drawing the King of Castile 
into a room where they two only were private, and 
laying his hand civilly upon his arm, and changing 
his countenance a little from a countenance of enter- 
tainment,^ said to him. Sir, you have been saved upon 
my coast, J hope you will not suffer me to wreck upon 
yours. The King of Castile asked him what he meant 
by that speech ? I mean it (saith the King) by that 
same harebrain wild fellow my subject the Earl of 
Suffolk, who is protected in your country, and begins 
to play the fool, when all others are weary of it. The 
King of Castile answered, I had thought, Sir, your 
felicity had been above those thoughts. But if it 
trouble you, I will banish him. The King replied, 
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those hornets were best in their nest, and worst then 
when they did fly abroad ; and that his desire was to 
have him delivered to him. The King of Castile here- 
with a little conliised, and in a study, said, That can I 
not do with my honour, and less with yours ; for you 
will be thought to have used me as a prisoner. The 
King presently said, Then the matter is at an end. 
For I will take that dishonour upon me, and so your 
honour is saved. The King of Castile, who had the 
King in great estimation, and besides remembered 
where he was, and knew not what use he might have 
of the King's amity ; for that himself was new in his 
state of Spain, and unsettled both with his fethei^in-law 
and with his people ; composing his countenance, said, 
Sir, you give law to me ; but so will I to you. You 
shall have him, but upon your honour you shall not 
take his life. The King embracing him said. Agreed. 
Saith the King of Castile, Neither shall it dislike you, 
if I send to him in such a fashion as he may partly 
come with his own good will. The King said it was 
well thought of; and if it pleased him he would join 
with him in sending to the Earl a message to that pur- 
pose. They both sent severally ; and mean while they 
continued feasting and pastimes ; the King being on his 
part willing to have the Earl sure before the King of 
Castile went ; and the King of Castile being as willing 
to seem to be enforced.' The King also with many 
wise and excellent persuasions did advise the King of 
Castile to be ruled by the counsel of his fiither-in-law 
Ferdinando ; a Prince so prudent, so experienced, so 
fortunate. The King of Castile (who was in no very 
good terms with his said fether-in-law) answered, that 
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if hia fether-in-Iaw wonld suffer him to govern Ma 
kingdoms, he should govern him. 

There were immediately messengers sent from both 
Kings to recall the Earl of Suffolk ; who upon gentle 
words used to him was soon charmed, and willing 
enough to return ; assured of his life, and hoping of 
his liberty. He was brought through Flanders to 
Calais, and thence landed at Dover, and with sof- 
jicient guard delivered and received at the Tower 
of London.' Meanwhile King Henry to draw out 
the time, continued his feastiogs and entertainments, 
and afler he had^ received the King of Castile in- 
to the fraternity of the Garter, and for a recipro- 
cal had his son the Prince admitted to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, he accompanied King Philip and 
his Queen to the City of London ; where they were 
entertained with the greatest magnificence and triumph 
that could he upon no greater warning. And as soon 
as the Earl of Suffolk had been conveyed to the Tower 
(which was the serious part) the jollities had an end, 
and the Kings took leave. Nevertheless during their 
being here, they in substance concluded that treaty 
which the Flemings term intercursui maius, and bears 
date at Windsor : for there be some things in it more 
to the advantage of the English than of them ; espe- 
cially for that the free fishing of the Dutch upon the 
coasts and seas of England, granted in the treaty of 
tmdednw, was not by this treaty confirmed ; all articles 
that confirm former treaties being precisely and warily 

1 Abont the end of March, lSOE-«, socording to the old Chronicle, to. 

aoT. 

* All this from " to drew out " to " after ho had," is omlttad in the trans- 
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limited and confined to matter of commerce only, and 
not otherwise. 

It was observed that the great tempest which drave 
Phihp into England blew down the golden eagle from 
the spire of Paul's, and in the fell it fell upon a sign 
of the black eagle which was in Paul's church-yard in 
die place where the school-house now standeth,' and 
battered it and broke it down ; which was a strange 
stooping of a hawk upon a fowl. This the people 
interpreted to be an ominous prognostic upon the 
imperial house; which was by interpretation also fid- 
filled upon Philip the Emperor's son ; not only in the 
present disaster of the tempest, but in that that fol- 
lowed. For Philip aniving into Spain and attaining 
the possession of the kingdom of Castile without resist- 
ance, insomuch as Ferdinando who had spoke so great 
before was with difficulty admitted to the speech of 
his son-in-law, sickened soon after, and deceased: yet 
after such time as there was an observation by the 
wisest of that court, that if he had lived his fether 
would have gained upon him in that sort, as he would 
have governed his counsels and designs, if not his affec- 
tions. By this all Spain returned into the power of 
Ferdinando in state as it was before ; the rather in 
regard of the infirmity of Joan his daughter, who 
loving her husband (by whom she had many children) 
dearly well, and no less beloved of him (howsoever 
her fether to nmke Philip ill-beloved of the people of 
Spain gave out that PhiUp used her not well), was 
unable in strength of mind to bear the grief of his de- 
cease, and fell distracted of her wits :^ of which maUdy 
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her &ther was thought no ways to endeavour the cure, 
the better to hold his regal power in Castile. So that 
as the felicity of Charles the Eighth was said to he a 
dream, so the adversity of Ferdinando was said like- 
wise to be a dream, it passed over so soon. 

About this time the King was desirous to bring into 
the house of Lancaster celestial honour ; and became 
suitor to Pope Julius to canonise King Henry the 
Sixth for a saint ; the rather in respect of that his 
femous prediction of the King's own assumption to the 
crown. Julius referred the matter (as the manner is) 
to certain cardinals to take the verification of his holy 
acts and miracles : but it died under the reference. 
The general opinion was, that Pope Julius was too 
dear, and that the King would not come to his rates. 
But it is more probable, that that Pope, who was ex- 

llodern iuBtoriana, deriving their iaformaUon from the SpHnish writen, 
represent Philip lis hsviiig really nsed her ill. But this does not appear to 
have been the impression of Che Venetian smbaaeador Vlncenzo Quiriai; 
wfaoBe "relazione " (written sliortiy after Philip's death) contains an ao- 
coant of Ihe relation between them, which agrees ver; well with what 
Baeon says. After giving a very favourable character of Philip, the am- 
bassador proceeds: — "A queslo prineipe 0D!l grande e nobile, e cosl 
virtnoso, fu data per moglie nna donna gelosa (ancora ohe assai belia e 
nobilissima e di tanli regni erede; la quale con la sua gelosia molestava in 
tal modo il msrito, che il povero ed infeiice non ei poteva in tutti di lei 
contenCare; perch^ ia non parlava con molte peraone, d6 accareEznva 
alcuno; stava sempre riatretta in camera e conaumavasi de se stessa per 
gBloBia; amaya la aolitodine, fuggiva feste, aolazzi, e piaoeri, e anpta tatto 
DOn voleva compsgnla di donne, ni fiamminghe, n^ spagnuole, nb vecchie, 
ti6 giovani, oh di qualunqoe altro grado. E pero donna di hnon ingegno, e 
apprenda oomodamente quello che le vieo detto, e io poohe parole oh' e]la 
risponde le paria con buona maniera e con buona forma, servando quella 
gravity che a regina si conviene; 11 che potei comprendere qnando per 
nome della serenitfc vostra Is feci riverenza, ed espoai brevementa quello 

If [his he tme, it Is eaay to believe both in her affection for Philip dur- 
ing his life and in her disttaotion at hiadeathi and also that two very 
diflerent ilorisa might be told with regard to his treatment of her. 
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tremely jealous of the dignity of the see of Gome and 
of the acts thereof, knowing that King Henry Sixth 
was reputed in the world abroad but for a simple man, 
was afriud it would but diminish the estimation of that 
kind of honour, if there were not a distance kept 
between innocents and saints. 

The same year likewise there proceeded a treaty of 
marriage between the King and the Lady Mai^ret 
Duchess Dowager of Savoy, only daughter to Maxi- 
milian and sister to the King of Castile ; a lady wise 
and of great good iame. This matter bad been in 
speech between the two Kings at their meeting ; but 
was soon after resumed ; and therein was employed for 
his first piece the King's then chaplain, and after the 
great prelate, Thomas Wolsey,^ It was in the end 
concluded with great and ample conditions ibr the 
King, but with promise defuturo only. It may be the 
King was the rather induced unto it, for that he had 
heard more and more of the marriage to go on be- 
tween his great friend and ally Ferdinando of Arragon 
and Madame de Fois ; whereby that King began to 
piece with the French King, from whom he had been 
always before severed. So fetal a thing it is for the 
greatest and straitest amities of Kings at one time or 
other to have a little of the wheel. Nay there is a 
fiirther tradition (in Spain though not with us) that 
the King of Arragon (jafter be knew that the marriage 

1 It seenu that Wolfej wu emptayed in the negolialion of this Tnairinge 
BB earif as Nov, le04. See Cott. tialba B. ii. fa. 12S. But the date is 
only hi Che margin. 

That volume conibti of original instmcllont, &c. fmm Hen. VII. bat 
has been so damaged by tin that one can only make out the general snb- 
ject. There Is twt a leaf of which the edges have not been burned away. 

The articles are in Vital. C. xi. fo. 127. 
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between Charles the young Prince of Castile and 
Mary the King's second daughter went roundly on, 
which though it was first moved by the King of Ar- 
ragon, yet it was afterwards wholly advanced and 
brought to perfection by Maximilian and the friends 
on that side) entered into a jealousy that the King did 
aspire to the government of Castilia,' as administrator 
during the minority of his son-in-law ; as if there 
should have been a competition of three for that gov- 
ernment ; Ferdinando grandfather on the mother's 
aide ; Masimilian grandfather on the father's side ; 
and King Henry fether-in-Iaw to the young Prince. 
Certainly it is not unlike but the King's government 
(carrying the young Prince with him) would have 
been perhaps more welcome to the Spaniards than that 
of the other two. For the nobility of Caatilia, that so 
lately put out the King of Arragon in favour of King 
Philip, and had discovered themselves so fur, could not 
be but in a secret distrust and distaste of that King. 
And as for Maximilian, upon twenty respects he could 
not have been the man. But this purpose of the 
King's seemeth to me (considering the King's safe 
courses,' never found to be enterprising or adventu- 
rous,) not greatly probable ; except he should have had 
a desire to breathe warmer, because he had ill lungs. 
This marriage with Margaret was protracted from 

' Dr. Llngard (quoting Zurita^ vi. 183.) says thaC atUr the death of 
Philip, Maximilian urged Henry to make this claim. 

The following entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls (33 Hen. VO. pt. S, 
p. 30.) may bo quotsd as bearing indirdctly upon this point. 

" 14 June. License (al lie requeit of Margaret Puchea Dauager ijfSn- 
OPy, Jolin Sheldon Governor, and merchants adventurers) to the said Gov- 
ernor and merchants to naort to and freely trade in Holland, Zealand, 
Brabant, and Flanders, and oAer comtria undfr the nde of OMile." 

^ Begii mares reinUanliim et comilia lata el lolida. 
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time to time, in respect of the infirmity of the King,' 
who now in the two and twentieth of his reign began 
to be troubled with the gout : but the defluxion taking 
also into his breast, wasted his lungs, so that thrice in a 
year in a kind of return, and especially in the spring, 
lie had great fits and labours of the tissick.* Never- 
theless he continued to intend business with as great 
diligence as before in his health : yet so, as upon this 
warning he did likewise now more seriously think of 
the world to come ; and of making himself a saint, as 
well as King Henry the Sixth, by treasure better em- 
ployed than to be given to Pope Julius. For this year 
he gave greater alms than accustomed, and discharged 
all prisoners about the City that lay for fees, or debts 
under forty shillings. He did also make haste with 
religions foundations. And in the year following, 
which was the three and twentieth, finished that of the 
Savoy. And bearing also of the bitter cries of his 
people against the oppressions of Dudley and Empson 
and their complices, partly by devout persons about 
him and partly by public sermons (the preachers doing 
their duty therein), he was touched with great remorse 
for the same. Nevertheless Empson and Dudley 

> Dr. LiDgaid, who hu had recourse to Spanish historians and u-chivea, 
giTSa a, different explanfitiOD of (be breaking otf of this treaty: viz. that 
upon the death of Philip (25 Sep. lEOe) Benry coDceived the idea of mar- 
lying hii widow Juuia Qaeen of Castile^ which he only abandoned on 
being latislied that her insanity was permanent and Incurable. 

It seems however that the martiaga with Margaret was stQI In consider- 
ation in September, IGOT, and that Maximilian was still in hope of its pro- 
ceeding, and that Margaret henelf had some objections from an apprehen- 
sion that it would imprison her in England. The difficulty of agreeing 

being concluded. See Corr. de HaiimiUan I. et de Margnerite d'Aatriche, 
1. p. 11. Margaret assumed the government of the Low Conntries in the 
beginning of 160T. 
^ i. e. phthisis. 
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though thej could not bat hear of these scruples in 
the King's conscience, yet aa if the King's soul and his 
money were in several offices, that the one was not to 
intermeddle with the other, went on with as great rage 
as ever.^ For the same three and twentieth year was 
there a sharp prosecudon " against Sir William Capel 
(now the second time), and this was for matters of 
misgovemment 8 in his mayoralty: the great matter 
being, that in some payments he had taken knowledge 
of Mse moneys, and did not his diligence to examine 
and beat it out who were the offenders. For this and 
some other ^ngs laid to his charge, he was condemned 
to pay two thousand pounds ; and being a man of 
stomacb, and hardened by his former troubles, re- 
fused to pay a mite ; and belike used some untoward 
speeches of the proceedings ; for which he was sent to 
the Tower, and there remained till the King's death. 
Knesworth likewise, that had been lately Mayor of 
London, and both his Sheriflfe, were for abuses in their 
offices questioned, and imprisoned, and delivered upon 
one thousand four hundred pounds paid. Hawis, an 
Aldei-man of London, was put in trouble, and died 
with thought and anguish before his business came to 
an end. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had likewise been 
Mayor of London, and his two Sheriffs, were put to 
the fine of one thousand pounds. And Sir Laurence 
for refusing to make payment was committed to prison, 
where he stayed till Empson himself was committed in 
his place. 

It is no marvel (if the laults were so light and the 
rates so heavy) that the King's treasure of store that 

' tfiiiki Imliui pqnUam ffrovabaitt. 

> Omdeliuime actum at, 

* Fratexlu quod le malt gtaiueC. 
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he left at Ms death, most of it in secret places under 
his own key and keeping at Richmond, amounted (as 
by tradition it is reported to have done ') unto the sum 
of near eighteen hundred thousand pounds sterling ; a 
huge ma^ of money even for these times. 

The last act of state that concluded this King's tem- 
poral felicity, was the conclusion of a glorious match 
between his daughter Mary and Charles Prince of 
Castile, afterwards the great Emperor ; both being of 
tender years: which treaty was perfected^ by Bishop 
Foxe and other his commissioners at Calais, the year 
before the King's death. In which alliance it seemeth 
he himself took so high contentment, as in a letter 
which he wrote thereupon to the City of London, com- 
manding all possible demonstrations of joy to be made 
for the same, he expresseth himself as if he thought 
he had built a wall of brass about his kingdom, when 
he had for his sons-in-law a King of Scotland and a 
Prince of Castile and Burgundy. So as now there 
was nothing to be added to this great King's felic- 
ity, being at the top of all worldly bliss, in regard of 
the high marriages of his children, his great renown 
throughout Europe, and his scarce credible riches, and 
the perpetual constancy of his prosperous successes, 
but an opportune death, to withdraw him from any 
future blow of fortune i which certainly (in regard of 
the great hatred of his people,* and the title of his son, 

' The translation omits this clanse, and for l.SOO.OOOf. Bleriing gives ad 
funmajn qtnnqae rrtiiUimuTa et dimidia oureorurn. 

Sir Edward Coke (Institutes, p. IBS.) sija "Bdy and tbree liandred . 
thousand poands." Quoting the Close Roll A". 3 Hen. S. A mistake per- 
haps of pounds tor nobles; 1,800,0001. being equiyalent to 6,*00,000 six- 
and-eightpennj-pieces . 

1 December IT, IGOS. 

' This hatred had probably increased rapidly during the last year o( . 
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being then come to eighteen years of age, and being a 
bold Prince and liberal, and that gained upon the peo- 
ple by his very aspect and presence*) had not been 
impoasible to have comen upon him. 

To crown also the last year of his reign as well as 
his first, he did an act of piety, rare and worthy to be 
taken in imitation. For he granted forth a general 
pardon ; ' as expecting a second coronation in a better 
kingdom. He did also declare in his will, that his 
mind was, that restitution should be made of those 
sums which had been unjustly taken by his officers. 

And thus this Salomon of England (for Salomon 
also was too heavy upon his people in exactions) hav- 
ing lived two and fifty years, and thereof reigned three 
and twenty years and eight months, being in perfect 
memory and in a most blessed mind, in a great calm of 
a consuming sickness, passed to a better world, the two 
and twentieth of April 1508,' at his palace of Rich- 
mond which himself had built. 

This King ' (to speak of him in terms equal to his 
deserving) was one of the best sort of wonders; a 

two. Vincenio Qnlrini, writing in iUtt, describe* Bonrjr u "uomo di 
fuin] cinquanta qiiBttro, assai ben diapoeto della persooa, gavio, prudeiite, 
non odinlo ni eziaia molio amato daUi sua jxyxiS." Alieri, 8er. I. vol. i. 
p. IS. 

I Oris majeMale, 

' QualU in coronatiane regvm concedi niUt. 

■ Thie is a miilnke; occasioned apparently by a misprint In Spaed. 
Henry completed hie 23rd year on tbe !tlet or Aagast, 1608, and died on 
the a2ad of April, 160a. 

* Id the character of Henry which follcwe and conclndes the work the 
differences between the Latin translation and the English original ara 
unusually numerous. There Is nothing added indeed, nor is the meaning 
la any place mateciBlly modified. But the eipression is so frequently 
varied that it would seem as if Bacon had done this pnrt of the transla- 
tion himself and with care. I have thought it better therefore to print it 
, enUte. It will be fbund in the appendix, No. III. 
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wonder for wise men. H© had parta (both in his vi^ 
. tuea and his fortune) not so fit for a conunon-place 
as for observation. Certainly he wa« religious, bot^i 
in his affection and obacrvanco. But as be could see 
clear (for those times) through superstitiou ; ao he 
would be blinded now and then by human policy. He 
advanced cburcb-men. He was tender in the privilege 
of sanctuaries, though they wrought him much mischief. 
He built and endowed many religious foundations, be- 
sides his memorable hospital of the Savoy : and yet 
was he a great alms-giver in secret ; which shewed 
that his works in public were dedicated rather to God's 
glory than his own. He professed always to love and 
seek peace ; and it was his usual preface in his trea- 
ties,' that when Christ came into the world peace was 
sung, and when he went out of the world peace was 
bequeathed. And this virtue could not proceed out o£ 
fear or softness, for he was valiant and active; and 
therefere no doubt it was truly Christian and moral. 
Yet he knew the way to peace was not to seem to be 
desirous to avoid wars. Therefore would he make 
offers and &mes of wars, till he had mended the con- 
ditions of peace. It was also much, that one that was 
so great a lover of peace should be so happy in war. 
For his arms, either in foreign or civil wars, were 
never infortunate; neither did he know what a dis- 
aster meant. The war of his coming in, and the 
rebellions of the Earl of Lincoln and the Lord Aud- 
ley, were ended by victory. The wars of France and 
Scotland by peaces sought at his hands. That of 

1 Tbis ttaMoMDt [a not atrictly boma oat by tbou of hii treatiu which 
■re printed ia Rymn. It i« true bowever th>t moat of them contalD some 
pnambte 4boat tha blSHings of pence. Tbe partloalKr ezpresslou quolsd 
bj Bason oocnn I think in one of th* Bulls of dl>p«awtion. 
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Brittaine by accident of the Duke's death.^ The in- 
surrection of the Lord Lovell, and that of Perkin at 
Exeter and in Kent, by flight of the rebels before they 
came to blows. So that hia fortune of arms was still 
inviolate. The rather sure, for that in the quenching 
of the commotions of his subjects he ever went in per- 
son : sometimes reserving himself to back and second 
his lieutenants, but ever in action. And yet that was 
not merely forwardness, but partly distrust of others. 
He did much maintain and countenance his laws ; 
which (nevertheless) was no impediment to him to 
work his will. For it was so handled that neither 
prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet 
as he would sometimes strain up his laws to his prerog- 
ative, so would he also let down his prerogative to his 
Parliament. For mint and wars and martial discipline 
(things of absolute power) he would nevertheless bring 
to Parliament. Justice was well administered in his 
time, save where the King was party ; save also that 
the counsel-table intermeddled too much with ineum 
and tuum. For it was a very court of justice during 
his time ; especially in the beginning. But in that part 
both of justice and policy which is the durable part, and 
cut as it were in brass or marble, which is die mak- 
ing of good laws, he did excel. And with his justice 

I The war of BriCtnay, had Bacon's acconnt of [t been accurate, must 
hare been accounted an eiceptioE to Hoory's nsual fortune in war. It 
miKlit be au accident, but Btill it was a failure. But if we substitute the 
true history of it, which I have given iu my note p. 161, wa may fairly 

plished all it waa sent to accomplish; the ultimate fnietrKtion of Heury'a 
object was due to an error of policy, not to an accident o( war. 

I may tako this opportunity of correcting the statement in note 3, p. ST. 
as to the gpelling of the name Brittaine. It is to spelt la the MS. in that 
phice and one or two others immediately following. But afterwards it is 
always, or almost always, spelt Britain^, 
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he was also a mercifiil prince : as in whose time there 
were but three of the nobility that suffered ; the Earl 
of Warwick ; the Lord Chamberlain ; and the Lord 
Audley : though the first two were instead of numbers 
in the dislike and obloquy of the people. But there 
were never so great rebellions expiated with so little 
blood drawn by the hand of justice, as the two rebel- 
lions of Blackheath and Exeter. As for the severity 
used upon those which were taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a scum of people. His pardons went ever both 
before and after his sword. But then he had withal a 
strange kind of interchanging of large and inexpected 
pardons with severe executions: which (hia wisdom 
considered) coidd not be imputed to any inconstancy or 
inequality ; but either to some reason which we do not 
now know, or to a principle he had set unto himself, 
that he would vary, and try both ways in turn. But 
the less blood he drew the more he took of treasure : 
and as some construed it, he was the more sparing in 
the one that he might be the more pressing in the 
other ; for both would have been intolerable. Of 
nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasure ; 
and was a little poor in admiring riches. The people 
(into whom there is infused for the preservation of 
monarchies a natural desire to discharge their princes, 
though it be with the unjust charge of their coimsellora 
and ministers) did impute this unto Cardinal Morton 
and Sir Reignold Bray ; who as it after appeared (as 
counsellors of ancient authority with him) did so 
second his humours, as nevertheless they did temper 
them. Whereas Empson and Dudley that followed, 
being persons that had no reputation with him other- 
wise than by the servile following of his bent, did not 
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give way only (as the first did) but shape him way to 
those extremitiee, for which himself was touched with 
remorse at hia death ; and which his successor re- 
nounced, and sought to pui^. This excess of his had 
at that time many glosses and interpretations. Some 
thought the continual rebellions wherewith he had 
been vexed had made him grow to hate his people : 
Some thought it was done to pull down their stomachs 
and to keep them low : Some, for that he would leave 
his son a golden fleece : Some suspected he had some 
high design upon foreign parts. But those perhaps 
shall come nearest the truth that fetch not their rea^ 
sons so fer off; but rather impute it to nattu-e, ago, 
peace, and a mind fixed upon no other ambition or 
pursuit: whereunto I should add, that having every 
day occasion to take notice of the necessities and shifts 
for money of other great Princes abroad, it did the 
better by comparison set off to him the felicity of fiill 
coffers. As to his expending of treasure, he never 
spared charge which his afi^irs required : and in his 
buildings was magnificent ; but his rewards were very 
limited. So that his liberality was rather upon his 
own state and memory than upon the deserts of others. 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and his own way ; as one that revered himself, and 
would reign indeed. Had he been a. private man he 
Vrould have been termed proud : but in a wise Prince, 
it was but keeping of distance ; which indeed he did 
towards all ; not admitting any near or fiUl approach 
either to his power or to his secrets. For he was 
governed by none. His Queen (notwithstanding she 
had presented him with divers children ; and with a 
crown also, though he would not acknowledge it) 
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could do notlung with him. His mother he rever- 
enced much, heard httle. For any person agreeable 
to him for society (such as was Hastings to King 
Edward the Fourth, or Charles Brandon after to King 
Henry the Eighth), he had none ; except we should 
account for such persons Foxe and Bray and Empson, 
because they were so much with him. But it was but 
as the instrument is much with the workman. He 
had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet kept state 
and majesty to the height ; being sensible that majesty 
maketh the people bow, but vain-glory boweth to them. 
To his confederates abroad he was constant and 
just ; but not open. But rather such was his inquiry 
and such his closeness, as they stood in the Ught tow- 
ards him, and he stood in the dark to them ; yet 
without strangeness, but with a semblance of mutual 
communication of afiairs. As for htde envies or emo- 
lations upon foreign princes (which are frequent with 
many Kings), he had never any ; but went substan- 
tially to his own business. Certain it is, that thon^ 
hia reputation was great at home, yet it was greater 
abroad. For foreigners that could not see the passages 
of afifeirs, but made their judgments upon the issues of 
them, noted that he was ever in strife and ever aloSt. 
It grew also from the airs which the princes and states 
abroad received from their ambassadors and agents 
here ; which were attending the court in great niun- 
ber ; whom he did not only content with courtesy, 
reward, and privateness ; but (upon such conferences 
as passed with them) put them in admiration to find 
his univers^ insight into the affairs of tJie world : 
which though he did suck chiefly from themselves, yet 
that which he had gathered from them all seemed ad- 
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mirable to every one. So that they did write ever to 
their superiors in high terms concerning his wisdom 
and art of rule. Nay when they were returned, they 
did commonly maintain intelligence with him ; such a 
dexterity he had to impropriate to himself all foreign 
instruments. 

He waa careful and Uberal to obtsun good intelli- 
gence from all parts abroad ; wherein he did not only 
use his interest in the liegers here, and his pensioners 
which he had both in the court of Rome and other the 
courts of Christendom, but the industry and vigilancy 
of his own auibassadors in foreign parts. For which 
purpose his instructions were ever extreme curious 
and articulate ; and in them more articles touching 
inquisition than touching negotiation : requiring hke- 
wise from his ambassadors an answer, in particular 
distinct articles, respectively to his questions. 

As for his secret spials which he did employ both at 
home and abroad, by them to discover what practices 
and conspiracies were against him ; surely his case 
required it ; he had such moles perpetually working 
and casting to undermine him. Neither cau it be 
reprehended ; for if spials be lawful against lawful 
enemies, much more against conspirators and traitors. 
But indeed to give them credence by oaths or curses, 
that cannot be well maintained ; for these are too holy 
vestments for a disguise. Yet surely there was this 
further good in his employing of those flies and famil- 
iars ; that as the use of them was cause that many 
conspiracies were revealed, so the tajne and suspicion 
of them kept (no doubt) many conspiracies from being 
attempted. 

Towards his Queen he was nothing uxorious ; nor 
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scarce indulgent ; but companiable and respective, and 
without jealousy. Towards his children he was full of 
paternal affection, carefial of their education, aspinng to 
their high advancement, regular to see that they should 
not want of any due honour and respect ; but not 
greatly willing to cast any popular lustre upon them. 

To his counsel he did refer much, and sat oft in peiv 
son ; knowing it to be the way to assist his power and 
inform his judgment : in which respect also he was 
fiiirly patient of liberty both of advice and of vote, 
till himself were declared. 

He kept a strait hand on his nobility, and chose 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, which were 
more obsequious to him, but had less interest in the 
people ; which made for his absoluteness, but not for 
his safety. Insomuch as I am persuaded it was one 
of the causes of his troublesome reign. For that his 
nobles, though they were loyal and obedient, yet did 
not cooperate with him, but let every man go his own 
way. He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the 
Eleventh was. But contrariwise he was served by the 
ablest men that then were to be found ; without which 
his affairs could not have prospered as they did. For 
war, Bedford, Oxford, Surrey, Dawbeny, Brooke, 
Poynings. For other a^rs, Morton, Foxe, Bray, the 
Prior of Lanthony, Warham, Urswick, Hussey, Fro- 
wick, and othei:3. Neither did he care how cunning 
they were that he did employ : for he thought himself 
to have the master-reach. And as he chose well, so 
he held them up well. For it is a strange thing, that 
though be were a dark prince, and infinitely suspicious, 
and his times fiill of secret conspiracies and troubles ; 
yet in twenty-four years reign he never put doWn or 
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discomposed counsellor or near servant, save only Stan- 
ley the Lord Cliamberlain. As for the disposition of 
his subjects in general towards him, it stood thus with 
him ; that of the three affections which naturally tie 
the hearts of the subjects to their sovereign, — love, 
fear, and reverence, — he had the last in height; the 
second in good measure ; and so little of the first, as 
he was beholding to the other two. 

He was a Prince, sad, serious, and full of thoughts 
and secret observations ; and full of not«s and me- 
morials of his own hand, especially touching per- 
sons ; as whom * to employ, whom to reward, whom 
to inquire of, whom to beware of, wbat were the de- 
pendencies, what were the Actions, and the like ; keep- 
ing (as it were) a journal of his thoughts. There is 
to this day a merry tale ; that ids monkey (set on as 
it was thought by one of his chamber} tore his prin- 
cipal note-book all to pieces, when by chance it lay 
forth : whereat the court which liked not those pensive 
accounts was almost tickled with sport. 

He was uideed full of apprehensions and suspicioins. 
But as he did easily take them, so he did eaaOy check 
them and master them ; whereby they were not dan- 
gerous, hut troubled himself more than others. It is 
true, his thoughts were so many, as they could not 
well always stand together ; but that which did good 
one way, did hurt another. Neither did he at some 
times weigh them aright in their proportions. Cer- 
tainly that rumour which did him so much mischief 
(that the Duke of York should be saved and ahve) 
was (at the first) of his own nourishing, because he 
would have more reason not to reign in the right of 

1 The rest of the MS. is lost 
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liis wife. He was a^ble, and both well and fair 
spoken ; and would use strange sweetness and blan- 
dishments of words, where be desired to effect or per- 
Baade any thing that he took to heart. He was 
rather studious than learned ; reading most books that 
were of any worth, in the French tongue. Yet he 
understood the Latin, as appeareth in that Cardinal 
Hadrian and others, who could very well have written 
French, did use to write to hiin in Latin. 

For his pleasures, there is no news of them. And 
yet by his instructions to Marsin and Stile touching 
the Queen of Naples, it seemeth he could interrogate 
well touching beauty. He did by pleasures as great 
Princes do by banquets, come and look a little upon 
them, and turn way. For never Prince was more 
wholly given to his affairs, nor in them more of him- 
self: insomuch as in triumphs of justs and tourneys 
and balls and masks (which they then called disguises) 
he was rather a princely and gentle spectator tlian 
seemed much to be delighted. 

No doubt, in him as in all men (and most of all in 
Kings) his fortune wrought upon his nature, and his 
nature upon his fortune. He attained to the crown, 
not only from a private fortune, which might endow 
him with moderation ; but also from the fortune of an 
exiled man, which had quickened in him all seeds of 
observation and industry. And his times being rathw 
prosperous than calm, had raised his confidence by suc- 
cess, but almost marred his nature by troubles. His 
wisdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himself irom dangers 
when they pressed him, than into a providence to pre- 
vent and remove them aiar off. And even in nature, 
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the sight of liis mind was like some sights of eyes ; 
rather strong at hand than to carry afar oif. For 
his wit increased upon the occasion ; and so mnch 
the more if the occasion were sharpened by danger. 
Again, whether it were the shortness of his foresight, 
or the strength of his will, or the dazzHng of his suspi- 
cions, or what it was ; certtun it is that the perpetual 
troubles of his fortimes (there being no more matter 
out of which they grew) could not have been without 
some great detects and main errors in his nature, cus- 
toms, and proceedings, which he had enough to do to 
save and help with a thousand little industries and 
watches. But those do best appear in the story itself. 
Yet take him with all his defects, if a man should com- 
pare him with the Kings his concurrents in France and 
Spiun, he shall find him more politic than Lewis the 
Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere than 
Ferdinando of Spain. But if you shall change Lewis 
the Twelfth for Lewis the Eleventh, who lived a httle 
before, then the consort is more perfect. For that 
Lewis the Eleventh, Ferdinando, and Henry, may be 
esteemed for the tres magi of kings of those ages. To 
conclude, if this King did no greater matters, it was 
long of himself; for what he minded he compassed. 

He was a comely personage, a little above juat 
stature, well and straight limbed, but slender. His 
countenance was reverend, and a little like a church- 
man : and as it was not strange or dark, so neither 
was it winning or pleasing, but as the fece of one 
weD disposed. But it was to the disadvantage of the 
painter, for it was best when he spake. 

His worth may bear a tale or two, that may put 
upon him somewhat that may seem divine. When 
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the Lady Margaret his mother had divers great snit- 
ors for marriage, she dreamed one night that one in 
the likeness of a hishop in pontifical habit did tender 
her Edmund Earl of Richmond (the King's father) 
for her husband. Neither had she ever any child 
hut the King, though she had three husbanda. One 
day when King Henry the Sixth (whose innocency 
gave him holiness) was washing his hands at a great 
feast, and cast his eye upon King Henry, then a 
young youth, he said ; " This is the lad that shall 
possess quietly that that we now strive for." But 
tliat that was truly divine in him, was that he had 
the fortune of a true Christian as well as of a great 
King, in living exercised and dying repentant. So 
as he had an happy warfare in both conflicts, both 
of sin and the cross. 

He was bom at Pembroke Castle, and lieth buried 

at Westminster, in one of the stateliest and daintiest 

monuments of Europe, both for the chapel and for 

the sepulchre. So that he dwelleth more richly dead, 

in the monument of his tomb, than he did alive in 

Richmond or any of his palaces. 1 

coidd wish he did the like in this 

monument of his fame. 
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GREAT COUNCILS. 

These are three places in this histoty (see pp. 114. 176. 
260.) in which I have ventured an opinion that what is 
called by onr hJBtoriana a Parliament was in reality a Great 
CwtTicxL The positive and particular grounds for the con- 
jecture may be best understood in connexion with the narra- 
tive, and have therefore been explained in the several places. 
Certain general objeclionB which may perhaps suggest them- 
selves, vrill be answered more conveniently here. 

It may be objected in the first place that the point being 
one of considerable constitutional imporuuiee, it is not likely 
that Bacon would have overlooked it Polydore Vei^l in- 
deed, who was a foreigner ; Hall, who merely followed Poly- 
dore, using no independent judgment of his own ; Holinshed, 
who followed Hall ; even Slowe and Speed, who though dili- 
gent and original explorers were not statesmen and consd- 
tutaonal lawyers ! — all these might ea.*iilj make the mistake 
and overlook the difficulties which it involves. But Bacon't 
acquiescence in such an error, if error it be, is not so easily 
accounted for. So familiar as he was with the practical 
working of goveniment and the practical solution of slate- 
problems ; so inquisitive as he was into the particular ways 
and methods of Heniy the Seventh, regarded as a study in 
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the art of gOTemment ; bo learned as be must have grown, 
hf thirty years' service as a law officer of the Crown, and 
more than thirty as a member of FarUament, in constitu- 
tional precedents ; so diligent and vigilant as he was in ob- 
serving what he calls the " real passages " of afiu««, — the 
real means by which ends were brought about; — it must 
be admitted that be vas a man very unlikely to overlook 
the evidences of such a &ct and quite certain not to overlook 
the importance of it. The adoption therefore by Bacon of 
Polydore Vergil's story, is a negative argument against my 
conjecture which it is necessary to remove. 

But on referring to the particulars, it will be found that 
the direct evidence of the fact in each case is drawn almost 
entirely from sources which were not within Bacon's reach. 
At the time he wrote, there was no accessible collection of 
state-documents resembling Rymer's Fosdera, and apparently 
no accessible record by which it could be ascertained at what 
precise date the several Farhaments in this reign were called. 
The Herald's narrative, which supplies tlie only positive evi- 
dence we have as to the first of these Great Councib, it is 
clear that be had not seen. Henry the Seventh's privy-seal, 
which contams positive evidence as to the last, is a single 
sheet, which may not have been in Sir Robert Cotton's 
possession at the time, and if it was may easily have been 
overlooked ; and without it, the notice in the old Chronicle, 
though distinct and of great weight, would have been hardly 
sufficient perhaps to establish the fact Now if we should 
set aside all the evidence, direct or inferential, which is de- 
rived from these sources, there would retJly be no ground 
for suspecting the accuracy of Folydore's narrative. There- 
fore that Bacon did not anticipate the conjecture, is not in 
fact any preeumptjon against it. 

Another objection may be drawn from the silence of con- 
temporary historians as to the fact, and of the constitutional 
writers of the next century as to the practice. It may be 
urged, and m;ged with much appearance of reason, that if 
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the calling of a Great Coiuwal, audi as I aoppose these to 
have been, was in those days a new or a very unusual thin^, 
it would have made a noise at the time ; and then how came 
Fabyan, or Foiydore, or Hall, who were contemporaries, not 
to have heard of it ? And that if on the eontrary it was a 
thing frequent and familiar to people in the days of Henry 
Ibe Seventh, it must have been familiar to students of the 
constitution in the days i^ Elizabeth and James the First; 
and then how came Sir Edward Coke, in the fourth part 
of his Institutes, to^ve an elaborate account of the consti- 
tution and functions of the Coundl, without alluding lo a 
practice of such considerable constitutional importimce ; * or 
how was it that during the ]alt«r half of James the First's 
reign, when the government was in continual embarrassment 
from the opposition of the hower House of Parliament, the 
experiment of reviving this practice, and calling a " Great 
Council" for deliberation and advice, was never (as tar ae 
I know) proposed for ccmsideration or once mentioned, at 
least by that name?* 

Fortunately it is not necessary to answer this question ; for 
there is no doubt about the fact. That " Great Comicils," 
precisely such as I suppose these to have been, were fre- 
quently summoned durir^ the three reigns of the House of 
Lancaster, is a fact established by direct evidence altogether 
conclusive. In the Proceedingt and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council, edited by Sir Harris Kicolas in 1834, there is dis- 

1 In the first part ot the Institutes (ii. 10. 104:.) Coke mentions the Mag- 
mum CmdSum as menning eometiiaes ttaa Upper House of ParlismenCi 
Mid eometimes, when Parlianient vu not sitting, the " Peen o( tlie realm, 
Lords of Parllsment, who ere eslled (he says) Magnum CooeHiwi Begii." 
Bat he tayt nothing of any pecnliu' fonelion belonging to it, or of the 
occasions oa which It was called. 

S The Cooncil before which Hobart Eari of Eeaei was charged, heard, 
and cenettred t» the Gth of June, IflUO ; and that ttefore which James's 
Learned Conneel rtcontmenikd (hat Sir Walter Raleigh should be oharged 
and heard in ISIS; wen Tuy like Great Coanctis both In composibioa 
and in functiouj bat I do not And any allusion to the preoedenC In eilhec 
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tinct mention made of not less than sixteen "Great Coud- 
ah" called duriDg the sixty -one years of the Lancastrian 
dynasty, and there are traces of more. The ItUeat of which 
there is record there was in 1459 ; only twenty-six years be- 
fore the accession of Henry lie Seventh. And we are not 
to conclude, because this ia the last recorded, that it was the 
last which took place : for the records of the proceedings of 
the Council from the end of Henry the Sixth's to nearly the 
end of Henry the Eighth's reign are almost all lost ; and 
therefore the negative evidence is of no value. Positive 
evidence on the other hand is not wanting to show that the 
practice was in use at least seventeen years after. Twice in 
the Faston Correspondence we meet with news of the Coun- 
cil then utljng ; which on both occasions the editor supposes 
(see table of contents) to mean Parliament ; though it is cer- 
tain that no Parliament was sitting at the lime. One b 
stated to have ended on the 3rd of March 1473-i, the last 
day of Edward the Fourth's 13th year ; the other as having 
begun on the 13th of February, in his 16lfa year; that is, 
1476-7. See Vol. IT. pp. 158. 205. This brings us within 
nine years of Henry the Seventh's accession. So that, even 
if that were the latest precedent, liiere would be nothing 
strange either in the name or the thing. 

Of the distinctive character and functions of these Great 
^Councils the clearest and most complete description which I 
■have met with is in Sir Matthew Hale's Jurisdiction of the 
Haute of Lordt, published by Hargrave in 1796 ; ^ but the 

< " This tnagnim amiilium was of two kinds; viz. a flu^num ctHUiIiani 
out of Parliament, and a magmim amtUium in Parliament, The farmer of 
these was cammonly apon eome emergent occasion, that either in respect 
of the snddenness could not expect the eummaning of Parliament, or in 
respect of it* nature needed it not, or was intended but as preparative to 
it But the form of these Great CouncilB was larled. For some- 
times only some few of the prelates and nohilit; vere called to it, and 
none of the coniUiata onknarium, as clou. 33. K 8, m, don. At other 
times not only the nobility, pielates, and coniiHum onHaarian were called, 
but also there went out writs to every sheriS'to return one kolght for each 
coanly, and to dlrera cities and boroughs to return one citiien or burgess, 
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fullest and most authenlic evidence, and QiM which comes 
nearest to the times Id queation, ia to be found in the records 
published by Sir Hams Nicolas. 

" Thej appear to hare been summoned (he says) when- 
ever affiurs of greater moment occurred than the ' Continual 
Council ' thought proper to determine, but were not of such a 
nature or such a dtgrte of importance at to render it advit- 
ahle to bring them before ParliamerU." The Peers spiritual 
and temporal were considered as belonging to the Great 
Council of course ; " Lords of the Great Coundl " appears 
to have been one of their titles. And it is probable that in 
ordinary cases it was composed (according to Mr. Hallam's 
conjecture ; " Middle Ages " vol. iii. p. 213-) of these alone, 
in conjunction with the members of the "Condnual" Coun- 
dl. But it is certain tliat on some special occasions many 
commoners were joined with Ihem ; specially selected from 
various qualities, professions, and localities, according to the 
nature of the question in debate. Thus, in the second year 
of Henry the Fourth, on the 20th of July, 1401, letters 
were addressed to the "Continual Conncil," commanding 
them (jponr eertainet eharffeantes matirei louehantet notu et 
notre roiaume) to summon all the Prelates, Ekrls, and Bar- 
ons of the realm, and Jrom four to eight of the most salient 
and discreet Knights of each Countt/, to attend a Council at 
Westminster on the Feast of (he Assumption next ensuing. 
And a second letter was addressed to them on the following 
day commanding tliat a cert^ number oi Esquires should be 
likewise summoned to attend this Council. The object was 

aa yita done dcmi. 2T. £ S. m. 13. liar*, upon the mnklDg of the ardiaaaca 
of the Btaplo. Bat this tnagium coiuiliioa had nothiag of legiBlative power 
DW jurisdiction; uid therefore tiie ordinuices of the itaple were atlsr 
enHctad by ParlUment to snpply the defect of a law. I never ;et saw auy 
private petition, or fixititaps of jorlsdictioa exercieed by such a Grand 
Conncil. — These Grand CouiiciiB have been rarely ennimoned of lata 
years ; bnrineuea of itate being usually despatched by the Privy Council, 
ud if of very great importance Id Parliament. Tiie only Grand Conncil 
that hath been in my r«membr»nce was that at York, at the coming in of 
the Scots." — Hale's yaridficftM of Ae Bouit of lorA, chap. 3.^3. 
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to have their advice vith regard to the war with France ; 
and it appears from a list annexed that the Coundl was 
attended by about 150 Knights and Esquires, besides the 
Lords spiritual and temporaL (See Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the P. C. vol. i. p. 155., and Eymer viii 213.) 

Again, a minute of Council dat«d the 7th of March, 
1442-3, (21 Hen. 6.) directs that there be "made letters 
under privy seal to aU tAt Kin^i freeoun, and aUo to the 
King's Great Council, to be with the Kmg in his Great 
Council at Westminster at the 15th of Fa^ue, all excosa- 
tions ceasmg, for the good of his realm, lordships, and sub- 
jects." (Proceedings and Ordinances, v. p. 237.) The occa- 
sion of this was also a French war. 

I have selected these two instances as containing the moat 
distinct mention that I can find of the smnmoning of persons 
who were not members of the King's Council by rank or 
office, and cS their character and quality. In other cases 
they are less distinctly mentioned as "etplutiturt autre*" or 
" et aliorvm ad iliud convocaiorum." In others, and indeed 
in the majority, there are no traces of the presence of any 
persons besides the Lords and the members of the Continual 
Cooncil. The questions on which they were smnmoned to 
advise and deliberate were not always questions of peace and 
war. Sometimes it was a question of raising nuMtey ; as in 
the first year of Henry tiie Fourth, when in order to avoid 
the necessity of calling a Parliament and taxing the Com- 
mons, it was agreed that the Peers themselves should grant 
the King aa aid, and that letters of Privy Seal should be 
sent to all the Abbots for the same purpose, (See Vol. I, 
p. 102.) And again in the third year of Henry the Fiflh, 
when the Lords tempoiBl, who had undertaken in a previons 
ParUament to do the King service in his wars upon ceri^n 
terms of payment, consented to allow him a longer day for 
the payment, considering that the supplies granted by Par- 
liament for the purpose could not be levied soon enough. 
(IL p. 150.) In the seventh year of Henry the Sixth, a 
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Great Council was aunmioned to advise upon a proposal that 
the King should be crowned in France, and also upon the 
means of Buppljing a deficiency in the revenue. In his 
ninth year a Great Council was summooed to advise upon 
the expediency of calling a Parliament (IV. p. 67.) Li the 
next year the question of the salary of the Lieutenant of 
England was referred to a Great Council. (IV. p. 105.) In 
his twelAh year, a proposal having been made for peace with 
Scotland by marriage of the King with one of the Scottish 
King's daughters, and the Continual Council having consid- 
ered the proposition, but not liltin g to give advice on a matter 
of Buch weight, referred it to the King's uncles ; who in their 
turn " doubting greatly to take upon them sole so great a 
charge," requested that a " Great Council " might he called 
to deliberate upon it. (IV. p. 191.) The minutes of the 
Council which was called in coni^equence (IV. 210-21S.) and 
which met soon afler the siege of Orleans and the beginning 
of the English reverses in France, make no mention of this 
subject ; but of a dispute between the Dukes of Bedford and 
Gbucester, and a question as to the ways and means of rais- 
ing 40 or SOjOOOi for carrying on the war, according to a 
proportion of the Duke of Bedford. In the sixteenth year 
of Edward the Fourth, Sir John Faston informs his corre- 
qKwtdent (vol. iL p. 205.) diat " yesterday began the Great 
Council ; to which all the estates of the land aliall come but 
if it be for giwit and reasonable excuses. And I suppose the 
chief cause of this assembly is to commune whtd is best to do 
now upon the great change by the death of the Duke of 
Burgoyne and for the keeping of Calais and the marches, 
and for the preservation (^ the amities taken late as well 
with France as now with the members of Flanders." 

It is clear therefore that the reference to a " Great Coun- 
ral" of such questions as formed the subject of deliberation 
on the three occasions to which my conjecture refers was 
quite according to precedent. It would appear moreover 
from the minutes that the proceedings always began with a 
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apeech hj the Chancellor, setting forth the questions upon 
vhich they were called to deliberate and advise. So that in 
aU but the name and the account of laws passed (which were 
in (act passed hj the Parliament that met just before or just 
after), Bacon's narrative may be a correct report of the pro- 
ceeding in each case. 



Perkyn Werhecks Ms Proclamation 

puiluhed in the time of his Rebellion in the beginning of the 
Reign of H. 7.' 

BiCHABD by the grace of God EIng of England and of 
France, Lord of Ireland, Prince oS Wales, to all those that 
these our present letters shall see hear or read, and to every 
of them, greeting : and whereas we in our tender age escaped 
by God's might out of the tower of London, and were 
secretly conveyed over the sea into other divers countries, 
there remaining certain years as unknown ; in the which 
season it happened one Henry, son to Edmund Tydder, Barl 
of Bichmond created, son to Owen Tydder, of low birlh, in 
the country of Wales, to come from France and entered into 
flijs our realm ; and by subtle &lse means to obtain the 
crown of the same unto us of right apperltuning ; which 
Heniy is our extreme and mortal enemy as soon as he had 
knowledge of our being one live, imagined, compassed and 
wrought all the subtle ways and means he could devise to our 

1 Hart. MSS. 3BB. fo. IBS. S. " The origiofi! of this, in an old writtsa 
hrnid, ia b the hands of Sir Kobert Cotton; 18 August, 1618." — A'fl<«« 
Ike hand of At trantcrUcr. 
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final destruction, insomuch as he hath not only falsely sur- 
miaed ua to be a feigned person, giving ua Dicknames so 
abusing your minds, but also to defer and put us from our 
entry into this our realm, hath offered large sums of money 
to corrupt the princes in every land and country and that we 
have been retained with and made importune labour to cer- 
tBia of our servants about our person some of them to mur- 
der our person, us [stc] and other to forsake and leave our 
righteous quarrel, and to depart from our service, as by Sir 
Bobert Clifford and others was verified and openly proved, 
and to bring his cursed and maUdous intent afores^d to his 
purpose he hath subtilly and by crafty means levied outra- 
geous and importable sums of moneys upon the whole body 
of our realm, to the great hurt and impoverishing of the 
same; all which subtle and corrupt Ubours by him made to 
our great jeopardy and peril, we have by Gkid's might gra- 
dously escaped and overpassed, as well by land as by sea, 
and be now with the right high and mighty prince our dear- 
est cousin the Ejng of Scots, which without any gift or other 
thing by him desyred or demanded to the prejudice or hurt 
of us our crown or realm, hath full lovingly and kindly re- 
tained us, by whose aid and supportation we in proper person 
be now by God's grace entered into this our realm of Eng- 
land, where we shall shew ourselves openly unto you, also 
confounding our foresaid enemy in all his false sayings and 
also every man of reason and discretion may well understand 
that him needed not to have made the foresaid costages and 
importune labour if we had been such a feigned person as he 
untruly surmiseth, ascertaining you how the mind and intent 
of the foresaid noble prince our dearest cousin is, if that he 
may find or see our subjects and natural liege people accord- 
ing to right and the duty of their allegiance resort lovingly 
unto us with such power as by their puissance shall move, 
[sic, nowe ?] be able of lihelyhood to distress and subdue our 
enemies, he is fuUy set and determined to return home again 
quietly with his people into his own land, without doing or 
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suffering to be done any hurt or prejudice unto our realm, or 
to the iohabhants of the same. Also our great enemy to for- 
tify his felse quarrel hath caused divers nobles of this our 
realm whom he had suspect, and stood in dread of, to be cru- 
elly murdered, as our cousiu the Lord Fitzwater, Sir WiUiam 
Stanley, Sir Eobert Chamberl^ne, Sir Symon Mounteford, 
Sir Robert Radclyfe, William Daubeney, Humphrey Staf- 
ford, and many other, besides such as have dearly bought 
their liveB, some of which nobles are now in the sanctuary : 
also he hath long kept and yet keepeth in prison our right 
entirely veil beloved cousin Edward son and heir to our 
uncle Duke of Clarence and others, withholding from them 
their rightful inheritance to the intent they ne should be of 
might and power to aid and assist us at our need, after the 
duty of their leigeance. He hath also married by compulsioa 
certain of our sisters and also the sister of our tbresaid 
cousin the Earl of Warwick and divers other ladies of the 
blood royal unto certain his kinsmen and friends of simple 
and low degree, and putting apart all well disposed nobles he 
hath none in &vour and trust about his person but Bishop 
Fose, Smith, Bray, Lovell, Ohver King, Sir Charles Somer- 
set, David Owen, Bysley, Sir John Trobulvill, Tyler, Robert 
Lytton, Gylford, Chamley, Emson, James Hobert, John 
Cutte, Giarthe, Hansey, Wyot, and such other caitiffs and 
villains of simple birth, which by subtle inv^ilions and pill- 
ing of the people have been the prindpat iindere, occasion- 
ers, and counsellors of the misrule and miscluef now reign- 
ing in England. 

Also we be credibly informed that our said enemy not 
regarding the wealth and prosperity of this land, but only 
the safeguard and surety of his person, hath sent into divers 
places out of our realm the foresaid nobles, and caused to 
be conveyed from thence to other places the treasure of this 
our realm, purposing to depart after in proper person with 
many other estates of the bnd being now at his rule and 
disposition, and if he should be so suffered to depart as God 
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defend it should be to the greatest hurt jeopardy and peril 
of the whole realm that could be thought or imagined. 
Wherefore we desire and pray you and nevertheless cliarge 
you and every of yoo as ye intend the surety of yourself 
and the commonweal of our land, your nadve ground, to put 
you in your most eSbctoal deroirs with all diligence to the 
uttermost of your powers, to stop and let his passage out 
of this OUT realm, ascertaining you that what person or per- 
Bons shall fortune to take or distress him shall have for his 
or their true acquittal in that behalf after their estate and 
degrees, so as the most low and simplest of degree that shall 
happen to take or distress him, shall have for his labour one 
thousand pounds in money, and houses and lands to the 
yearly value of one hundred marks to him and his heirs for 
ever. We remembering these premises with the great and 
execrable offences daily committed and done by our fores^d 
great enemy and his adherents in breaking the liberty and 
franchises of our mother holy Church to the hi^ displeasure 
of Almighty Giod, besides the manifold treasons, abominable 
murders, manslaughters, robberies, extortions, the daily pill- 
ing of the people by dismes tasks tallages benevolences 
and other unlawful impositions and grievous exactions, with 
many other heinous offences to the likely destruction and 
desolation of the whole realm as God defend, shall put our- 
Be¥ effectually in our devoir, not as a step-dome but as the 
very true mother of the child, languishing or standing in 
peril to redress and subdue the foresaid miBchief and mis- 
rule and to punish the occasioners and haunters thereof alter 
their deserts in example of others. We shall also by God's 
grace and the help and assistance of the great lords of our 
blood with the counsel of other sad persons of approved 
policy prudence and experience dreading God and having 
tender zeal and affection to indifferent ministration of justice 
and the public weal of the land, peruse and call to remem- 
brance the good laws and customs heretofore made by our 
noble progenitors kings of England and see them put in due 
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and lawful execution according to the effect and true mean- 
ing they were first made or onliuned for, bo that by virtue 
thereof as well the dbinheriUng of rightiul lieirs aa the 
injuries and wrongs in anywise committed and done unto 
the subjects of our realm, both spiritual and temporal, shall 
be duly redressed according to right law and good consdence 
and we shall see that the commodities of our realm be em- 
ploj'ed to the most advantage of the same, the intercourse 
of merchandises betwixt realm and reaJm, to be ministered 
and bandied as shall more be to the commonweal and pros- 
perity of our snbjecia, and all such dismes tasks tallages 
benevolences unlawful impositions and grievous exactions 
aa be above rehearsed utterly to be foredone and liud apart 
^and never from henceforth to be called upon but in such 
causes as our noble progenitors kings of England have of 
old time been accustomed to have the aid succour and help 
of their subjects and true liegemen. 

Also we will that all such persons aa have imagined com- 
passed or wrought privily or apertly since the reign of our 
foresaid enemy or before anything against us except such 
as since the reign have imagined our deadt shall have their 
free pardon for the same of their lives lands and goods, so 
diat they at this time according to right and the duty of 
their allegiances take our righteous quarrel and part and 
^d comfort and support us with their bodies and goods. 

And over this we let yon wot that upon our foresaid 
great enemy his adherents and part-takers, with all other 
such as will take their false quarrel and stand in their de- 
fence against us with their bodies or goods, we shall come 
and ^iler upon them aa their heavy lord and take and repute 
them and every of them aa our traitors and rebels and see 
them punished according, and upon aU other our subjects 
that according to right and the duty of their leigance will 
aid succour and comfort us with their powers with their 
nives] or goods or victual our host for ready money, we 
shall come and enter upon them lovingly aa their natural 
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leige lord and see they have justice to them equally mhiis- 
tered upon their causes: wherefore we will and desire you 
and every of you that incontinent upon the hearing of this 
our proclamation ye according to the duty of your alle> 
giances aready yourselres in your hest defenwble array 
and give your personal attendance upon us where we shall 
then fortnne to be, and in eo doing ye shall find us your 
right especial and singular good lord and so to see you rec- 
ompensed and rewarded as by your service shall be unto 
us deserred. 



CHARACTER OF HENRT VU. 

(From ths LaHa TranBlatiOD.) 

Rex iste (ut verbis ntamur qiue merita ejus exaquent) 
fuit inatar miraculi cujusdam : ejus sulicet generis, quod pru- 
dentes attonitos reddit, imperitoa levit«r percellit. Plurima 
siquidem habuit et in virtutibus suis et in fortuna, quffi nou 
tarn in locos communes cadunt, quam in obserrationea pru- 
dentes et graves. Vir certe fuit pius ac rehgiosus, et afiectu 
et cultu : sed ut ei^ superatittonem, pro modo temponun 
suorum, sads perspicax, ita inl«rdum polilicia rationibus et 
consiliis uonaihil occtecatus. Fersonarum eccleaiasticarum 
promotor, ei^ asylorum privilegia (que taota ei mala peper- 
erant) nou durus. Haud pauca religiosorum coenobia fun- 
davit, dotavit ; quibus accedit memorabile illud hospitale 
Savoya dicturo. Magnus nihilominua eleemosynarios in se- 
crelo ; quod luculenter indicat, etiam publica ilia opera Dei 
glorife, Hon sute, data. Pacem ae sumraop«% et amare, et 
pro viribuB procurare, perpetuo pne ae tulit Atque illud in 
ftederum prafatiooibus illi frequens fuit ; Paeem, cum Ghrit- 
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tvt in mwtdum venirel, angeba prcecinaiste ; cam t mratdo 
exeederet, ipgum JJominiun Itgtute. Neque hoc ei, timori 
aut animi mollitiei imputari poterat (quippe qui animoBUs &e- 
lit et bellator), sed virtud vere OmBtianae et morali. Neque 
tamen illud eum fiigit, a-via pacis aberrare illnm, qui earn 
nimio pins videatur appetere: itaque Immas et rumores et 
apparatus belli anpe ezcitabat, donee pads conditiwieg in 
melias flecteret. Etiam illud notatn non indignum, quod 
lam sedolua paide amator in bellis tam feliz extiterit. Siqui' 
dem arma et expeditionea ejus neque in bellis extemia neque 
in civUibuH, unquam ei improspere ceeserunt ; neque DOverat 
ille quid clades belUca esset. Bellum in adeptione regni, 
necDon Comitis LincobiEe et Baronia Audliei rebelliones, ler- 
minavit victoria. Bella Gialtica et Scotica pax, sed pax ab 
hostibus ultro petita. Bellum illud Britanniee, casus ; mors 
nimirum Britannue ducis. Tumultus Baronis Lovelli, item 
Perkini, tam ad Exoniam quara in Cantio, fuga rebellium, 
antequam prtelium tentarent : adeo ut propria ei ftierit armo- 
mm felidtas, atque inviolata. Cujus rei causa baud parva, 
qnateaus ad seditionea intestines compescendaa, proeuldubio 
fuit, quod in iia restinguendia peraonam auam nunquam sub* 
traxeriL Prima quandoque puguee per duces suos transect, 
cum ipse ad auppetias ferendaa prtesto esset: aed altquam 
belli partem aemper ipse attigiL Neque tamen hoc ipsum 
omnino propter alacrilatem et fortitudinem, sed partim ob 
suapiciones, quod aliia parce fidereL 

Leges regni in magno honore aemper habuit, easque auc> 
toritate sua munire videri vnluit. Licet hoc ipsum non 
minimo quidem ei esset impedimento, ad ea quae voluit pro 
arbitrio suo exequenda. Ita enim commode earum habenaa 
tractarit, ut ne quid de proventibus suts, aut etiam pneroga- 
tiva re^a, intercideret. Attamen tali uaus est temperamento, 
Ut sicut interdum leges suas ad pnen^tivte auoe jura tra- 
heret et props torqueret ; ita rursus per Ticea pr«rogatdvam 
enam ad legum cequabilitatem et moderationem consulto de- 
mitleret. Etenim et monetarum regimen, et belli ac pads 
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trai;tatua et consilia, et rei tnilitaris admiDistratioDem, (qiue 
omnino absoluti juris sunt) stepeDumero ad Comilionini Reg- 
ni deliberationes et yota referebat. Justitia, temporibus euis, 
recte et tequabiliter administrata fuit ; pr%t«rqiiaiii cum rez 
in lite pars eeset ; pneterquam etiam, quod consilium priva- 
tum regis communibua causia circa meum et tuum se nimia 
immiscerel. Etenim conaeaaus ille mera erat turn curia et 
tribunal jusdtiee, pnesertim sub regni aui initjia. Eniinvero 
in ilia justdtise parte quae fixa est et lanquam in tere inciaa 
(hoc est prudenlia iegislatoria), prorsus excelluit. Justitiam 
eliam suam misericordia et dementia temperavit; utpole sub 
cujuB regno trea lantum ei nobilitate ptsna eapitali affecti 
sunt: Comes nempe "Warwicensis, AuIk Regies Camemriua, 
et Baro Audleiua. Qusmvis priores duo instar multorum 
essent, quatenus ad invidiam et obloquia apud papulum. 
At ne auditu quidem cc^;nitum erat, tantas rebelliooes tam 
parca sanguinis per gladium justitise missione ezpiatas fuisse, 
qoam fuerunt duie illffi inaignes rebelHones, Exonite et prope 
Grenovicum. Beveritas autem ilia, satis cruenta, qua in 
primoB illos iufinue conditionis homines qui Cantiom ap- 
pulerunt animedveraum est, ad ftecem quaodam populi tan- 
turn pertinebat Diplomata antem ilia generalia, qute gra- 
tiam prceteritorum rebcllibua faciebant, perpetuo arma sua et 
pneibant et aequebantur. Videre autem erat apud eum 
mirum quaodam et inueitalatn gratise larga manu pmbits et 
plane inexpectatse cum suppUciorum severitate alternalionem. 
Quod quidem, si tand prindpis prudentiam ct^temus, minime 
inconstantite aut conailiorum vacillationi imputari poteril ; sed 
aut causie aUcui secretee, qum jam nos latet; aut regulee 
cuidam, quam sibi prKscripserat, ut rigoris et manauetudinis 
vias per vices experiretur. Sed quo minus sanguinis, eo 
plus pecuoise hamire solebat. Atque ut nonnniU gads malev- 
ole interpretabantur, in allero fiiit ctmtinentior ut in altera pre- 
meret magis : ntrunque enim intolerabile plane tuiaaet Natura 
proculdubio erat ad accumulandoe theaauros pronior, et divi- 
tiae plus quam pro &Bdgio suo admirabatur. Fopulua certe 
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quibus hoc uatura inditum est, ad coDservondas monarchiaa, 
ut principes suos excusent, licet snpeaumero minue juste in 
conuliarios eorum et ministros culpam rejiciant, lioc ipsum 
Mortono Cardinali et Beginaldo Braio coneiliario imputabat : 
qui tamen viri (ut pogt«a luculent«r patebat) utpote qui pro 
veteri ipsonim apud eum auctorit&te et gratia plurimum. pol- 
lebant, ita ingenio ejus obaecandabant, ut id tamen nontiifail 
moderarentur : ubi contra qui sequebantur, Empsonus et 
Dudleius, viri nuUius apud eum auctoritatis nisi quat^ma 
cupiditatibuB illius eervilem in modum ministrabant, viam ei 
non tantum prwberent, verum etiam stemerent, ad eas op- 
pressiones et concussiones pro pecuniis undique ezcutiendis, 
qnarum et ipsum eub finem vitK suse pcenituit, quibusqne 
auccessor ejus reaiunciavit ; quin et easdem diloere et expiare 
connLxus est. Iste autem excessus time temporis complures 
nactus est interpretationes et glossas. Nonnulli in ea opini- 
one erant, perpetual rebellionea quibue toties vexatus fuit 
eum ad hoc redegisse, ut odio populum auum haberet AHi 
judicium &debant, hoc eo tendiese, ut fen>citatem popoli 
reprimeret, eumque propter inopiam humiliorem redderet. 
Alii eum filio auo vellua aureum relinquere cupiisse. Alii 
denique, eum cogitationea eecretas de bello aliquo extemo 
animo agilA^ae. Yerum illi forsitan ad veritatem propins 
accedenl, qui causaa hujua rei minus ionge petunl, eoaqoe 
attribuunt naturse auae, aetafi ingravescenti, paci quse opes 
alit, animoque nulla alia ambilJone aut opere oceupato. Qui- 
bus illud addere placet, eum, quod quotidie per occauones 
varias inopiffl mala et difflciles pecuniarum conquisiticaies in 
aliis principibua observaret, ex comparatione quadam plena- 
rum arcarum felicitatem melius agnoviase. Quatenus ad 
modum quem eervabat in Ihesauris impendendis, hoc habuit, 
ut nunquam gumptui parceret quem negotia sua postnlabant: 
in ledificando jnagnificus, in remunerando tenador : ita ut 
liberalitas aua potius se applicaret ad ea quee ad statum suum 
proprium aut memoriam nominis sui pertinereot, quam ad 
pnemia benemeritonun. 
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Fuit ille alti et excelsi anjmi ; proprise eententiie, proprii 
consilii, amator; utpote qui aeipsum revereretur, et ex se 
revera reguare vellet. Si private condittonis fuisset, auper- 
bus proculdubio habituB esset : sed in principe pnidente nihil 
aliud hoc fuit, quam ut interrallum et apatium justnm et deb- 
itum inter se et subditos Buoa tueretur ; quod certe erga onmes 
conslanter tenuil ; nemini propinquum pennittendo aditum, 
neque ad auctoritatem suam Deque ad secreta. A duUo enim 
ex auis regebatur. Kegina, consorB ejus, licet eum compluri- 
bus pulcherrimis liberie, quinetiam corona ipsa (utcunque 
Ulud tkt«ri nou auatineret), bea^set, parum rq>ud eum potuit. 
Matrem magna sane reverentia prosecutus est, eed ad partid- 
padonem consiliorum suorum raro admovit Qui vero grali 
ob conversationem ipsi forent (qualis fuit Hastingos apud 
regem Edwardum quartum, aut Carolus Brandonus postea 
apud Henricum octavum) nuUi fuerant; nisi forte inter tales 
numeraremus Fosum Episcopum, et Braium, et Empsonum ; 
quod eos tarn frequenter secum habuit. Sed non alio modo, 
quam sicut instrumentum pleranque secum babet artifex. 
Glorife inauis, si in aliquo alio principe, minimum in illo iiiit ; 
ita tamen ut de majeetate, quam ad summum fastigium usque 
semper attollebat, nihil remitteret; baud ignanis, majestatis 
rererentiam ^pulum in obsequio coadnere, inanem autem 
gloriam (si quis recte rem estimet) regea populari aurie 
prostjtuere. 

Erga fcederatos auos justum se et constantem prtebuit, 
tectum tamen et cautum ; aed contra, tam diligenter in eos 
inquirebat, se interim ita velans et reaervans, ut illi aspice- 
rentur, tanquam in luniine poaiti ; ipse, veluti in tenebria eol- 
locatus, lateret : absque specie tamen hominis se occullantia, 
sed potius libere et familiariter communicantia negotia sua, 
alque de illorum rebua vicissiin percontantis. Quantum au- 
t«m ad pusillas illas invidias et ^mulatianes (quce inter prin- 
dpes, baud parvo rerum soaruni detrimento, intercedere 
Solent), nihil tale in eo eernere erat; sed suas res sedulo et 
Bolide agebat. Atque certissimum est, existimationem ejus 
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domi magn&m, in extemis partibua adhuc m^orem et iUuB- 
triorem fuisee. Exieri eaim, qui negolionim ejus ductus et 
viae particularea cemere non poterant, Bed auiumas lantum 
et exitus eorum intuebaatur, eum perpetuo conflictari et per- 
petuo Buperioreoi esse animadvertebant. Parlim eliam in 
causa erant liters et relslioaea legatoruiu exteromm, qui in 
comitatu aulia sum magno numero erant Quibus noQ taa- 
turn comitate, muneribas, et colloquiis familiaribus satisfacie- 
bat, Teruia in colloquiis illis suia baud parva admiratioae illos 
peratrioxit, cum viderent universalem ejus rerum Europaea- 
riim notitituu. Quam licet ex ipais legatis eorumque infor- 
matioDibas maxima ex parte hauserat, nihilominus quod ab 
ouiTersis collegerat admiratjoni erat singulis. Ita ut magna 
semper conscriberent ad superiores suos de prudentia ejua et 
artibue imperandi. Imo post reditum eorum in patrias anas, 
per litems de rebus omnimodia scito dignis eum frequenter 
certiorem &debant. Tanlse fuit dexterilatis in condliaadia 
^1 principum externorum miuistris. 

Omnibus profecto modia solUcitua erat de procuranda sibi 
et obtjnenda rerum ubique occurrentium ootitia. Quam ut 
aseequeretur, non tantum exterorum ministrorum qui apud 
se tesidebaot indiistria usus est, atque pensionariorum suorum 
quos tam in curia Bomana quam alibi in aulia prindpum 
fovebat; verum etiam aut ipaius l^atorum qui apud ext«roB 
perfungebantur. Quem in finem, mandata ejus usque ad curi- 
oaitatem diligentiBsinia erant, et per articuloa ordine digestos ; 
inter quos plures erant plerunque quee ad inquisitionem quam 
qu» ad negotiationem perlJnerent : exigendo responsa particu- 
laria et articulata, ad quaestiones suas respectiva. 

Quautum vero ad emissarioa suos, quoa tam domi quam 
foras ad explorwidas machinaticHies et conjurationeg contra 
88 initas subomabat ; sane hoc, quo loco res busb erant, ap- 
prime necessarium fuit. Tot in eum veluti talpx subtep- 
rauete perpetuo operam dabant, quo atatum ejus labefactarent 
et subfoderent. Neque hoc iUicitum habendum est. Etenim 
^ in bello exploratores probantur adversus bostee legitimo^ 
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multo ma^s advereua conjuratoB et proditores. Verum ut 
Mes hujusmodi explomtoribus concilietur per juramenta, et 
per execrationes, atque analhemaCa contra illos tanquam 
hoates fulminata, defensionem justam non capit. Sacra enim 
isla vestimenta larvis non conveniunt. Veninlamen habebat 
illud in ee boni induatria isla euuBsarios adhibendi, ut quem- 
admodum opera eorum multx conjurationes detectie, tta 
etiam fama eoriim et diffidenda inde nata plurims ne ten* 
tarentur proculdubio cohibita fuerint 

Maritus erat miaime uxorius, ne indulgens quidem ; sed 
Gomia, et conaortio blandus, et sine zelotypia. Erga liberos 
suos itidem 'patemo pleniis afiectu, magnam auacipiens cu- 
ram de iia optime educandis ; ad hoc ctiam animi quadam 
altitudine aapirana, ut conditiones eia dignaa et aubliiaea 
procuraret ; honores quoque, quales araplitudinem eorum 
condecerent, ab omnibus deferri curavit ; aed non admodum 
cupidas ut in ocuUa popiili sui estoUerentur. 

Ad Sanctiua Consilium suvm plurima negolia referebat, 
ubi frequenter et ipae pnesidcbat ; aatia gnarua hoc pacto se 
via recta et solida insistere tarn ad auctoritatem auam robo- 
randam quam ad judidum suum infonnandum. Ad quern 
eUam linem, patiens fuit liberCatis eorum, tarn in auadendo 
quam in suJFragia ferendo, donee animi sui senaum, quetn 
ad flnem deliberationum reaervare solebat, declaraaset. No- 
bililad suie aliquantum gravis fuit, et ad negoLia aua potius 
ecclesiastieoa et jurisconsultos evehebat; qui magia ad obse- 
quium parati, et apud populum minus gratioai erant ; quod 
quidem ut imperiose regnaret profuit, ut tuto non item. 
Adeo ut mihi perauaaiaaimum sit, hunc ejus morem filial 
cauaam non exiguara crebranim perturbationum quae sub 
regimine auo contigerunt ; propterea quod proceres r^ni, licet 
fidi et obedienles, non tamen alacriter cum eo cooperabantnr ; 
Bed vota ejus magis eventui permittebant quam ad effeetnm 
in^bant. Nunquam sibi metuit a serris et ministris elatioi^ 
ibua ingeniis et virtutibus preditia ; id quod in moribua erat 
Ludoyico undecimo Gtallise regi : aed e contra ad sua negofia 
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admoTit viros qui suis temporibus maxime eminebant ; quod 
nt fecisset, fieri non potuit ut res siue tarn prospere cedere 
potuisseaL Hi erant, nimiruDi in rebua bellicis, Dux Bed- 
fordite, Comites Oxoni^e, et Surris ; Baxones Daubeney, et 
Brookus ; et FoyniDgus, eques auratus. In rebus autem 
civilibus, Mortonua, Foxus, Braius, Prior de LaDthony, 
Warhamua, Urswicus, Frowicua, et alii. Neque ei curse 
erat, quam vafri et callidi essent quibua negoda committebat. 
Futabat eoim em ipsias artes eorum artibus posse praedom- 
inari. Sicut autem in minietris deligendis summo judicio 
agebat ; ita et in iis quoa delegerat protegendis baud minore 
utebatur coDslaiitia. Mirabile enim quiddam est, quod licet 
princeps esset occulti et reconditi sensua, et majorem in 
modum suspicax, tempora quoque sua turbulenta et conjura- 
tionum plena, gpatio tamen viginti quatuor annorum quibus 
regnavit nunquam consitiarium aliquem suum aut interiorem 
ministrum dejecit aut discomposuit, escepto solo Stanleio, 
Aulfs suEB Camerario. Qualenus vero ad snbditorum suo- 
rum erga eum affectus, ita res erat ; ut es tribus illis affecti- 
bus qui corda aubditorum erga principes suos devinciunt, 
amore scilicet, metu, et reverentia ; ultimo horum eximie 
gauderet, secundo mediocriter, lertio autem tam parce, ut 
reliquis duobus securitatem auam deberet. 

Friuceps erat subtristis, aerius, et cogitabundus ; quique 
aecretaa in animo suo observationea et curas foveret ; cui 
etiam commentarioli et memori^ manu propria scriptas praeato 
semper erant, prtecipue circa personas : quos nimirum ex 
subditis suis ad munia destinaret ; quibua pnemiorum debi- 
tor esset ; de quibua inquirendum ; a quibua cavendum ; qui 
itidem essent inter se maxime aut factione aut mentis col- 
ligati, et veluti in partes deacendissent ; et aimilia ; veluli 
diaria qucedam cogitationum suanim componens et serrans. 
Traditur etiam hodie nairatio quEedam facela, cercopithe- 
eum suum (ab aliquo ex suis cubicalariis, ut ereditum eat, 
irapulsum) die quodam prtedpuum ex diariis suis, tunc forte 
e positum, in frusta innumera diacerpsisae. Ad quod 
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aulid, quibus anxia ilia diljgentia minime complacebat, risu 
prope disrumpebaatur. 

Quamvia autem esset apprehensionum et suapicionum ple- 
Dus, attamen sicnt facile eaa admittebat, iu ruraua dimittebat, 
easque judido buo subjiciebaL Unde potius sibi ipai mo- 
lestte, quam iu alios periculaace, existebant. Fatendum eet 
(amen, cogitationea auas lam fiiisse numerosaa et coraplicatas 
ut simul Blare Btepius non posaent, Bed qood in aliquibus pro- 
desset ad alia obesset; neque fieri potuit ut adeo ultra mor- 
tale pnidenB easet aut felix, ut rerum pondera juata perpetuo 
esciperet. Certe rumor ille qui tot et tantaa ei turbas con- 
citAvit, nempe quod dux Eboraci dimiaaua et adhuc auperatea 
fuit, aub principiia virea et fidem ab ipso nactua eat; quia 
sdlicet hoc credi yolebal, ut mollius ei imputaretur, quod in 
jure proprio et non in uxoria jure regtiareL 

Afiabilia fuit, et btanda quadam eloquentia poUena, mag- 
naque prorsus uti consueverat verborum dulcedine et ille- 
cebris, cum aliquid auadere aut perficere vellet quod eiiixe 
cupiebat. StudiosuB magis erat, quam eruditua; libroa ple- 
runque qui Gallica lingua conscript! erant legens. Licet 
Latinfe linguEe rudis non easet; quod ex eo patet, quod Ha- 
drianuB Cardinalia, et alii, quibus lingua Gallica satis tamili- 
mis erat, nibilominus Latine ad eum semper scriberent. 

Quatenus ad delicias et voluptatea hujus regis, mula 
proraus eat earum memoria. Nibilominus apparet ex man- 
datis illis que Maraino et Stilo circa reginam Neapolitanam 
dedit, eum de forma et pulchritudine ejusque partibus perite 
admodum interrogare potuisBe. Gum voluptatibiia sic agere 
Bolebat, ut regea mi^;ni cum menais bellariorum ; paulisper 
eaa inspicienles, et elatim terga vertentea. Neque enim un- 
quun regnavit princeps qui magis negotiis suis deditus esset ; 
totus in illia, et totua ex aeae. Ita nt in hastiludiia et tumea- 
mentis et aliia pugnamm simulacria, nec-non saltationibua 
peraonalJa et hujuamodi celebritatibus, potiua cum dignitate 
quadam et comitate spectator ease videretur, quam iis mag- 
nopere capi aut detectari. 
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In eo prooulduhio, ut in cseteria mortalibus univeRus (ac 
pra:cipue in regibus), fortuna influxuin quendam habebat in 
mores; et mores Ticissim in fortunam. Ad culmen regnum 
ascendit, non tantum a fortuna privata, qufe moderatione eum 
imbuere poaset, rerumetiam a fortiina exulis, que stimulos 
ei induetrise et sagacitatia addiderat. Tempora aatem regi- 
minia sui, cum essent poliua prospera quam tranquitla, con- 
fidentiam ex BuccessibuB addiderant ; naturam interim suam 
aasiduis vexadonibus fere perverterant. Piudentia autem 
ejus, per freqnentea e periculis emersiones (quas subitis eum 
remediig fidere docuerant), versa eat potius in dext«ritatem 
qnandam seipsum e malis quando ingmerent extricandi, 
quam in providentiam ilia ex longinquo arceadi et suramo- 
vendi ; sed et indole propria oculi mentis ejus non absimilea 
erant oculia quorundam corporalibus, qui ad objecta prope 
Bita validi sunt, ad reraotiora infirmi. Prudentia enim ejus 
oceasione ipsa subito suscitabatur : atque eo mag^s, si occa- 
aioni accesserit periculura. Atque base fortuna in naturam 
soam potuit- Nee deerant rurdus qu9e natura sua fortunse 
BUEB imposuit. Nam aive hoc tribuendum ait providentite 
ejus defectui; aut in rebus quas decreveret pertioaciffi; aut 
suspicionibus, qun acietn mentis ejus peratringebant ; vel 
quicquid aliud in causa fuit; certum est, fortuuse suee per- 
turfaalJones continuas (preesertim nulla violenta occasione 
subnixaa) exoriri non potuisse absque mt^nis aliquibus in 
natura sua impedimentis, et erroribua m constitulione animi 
sui radical! ; quce uccease habuit salvare et emendare per 
mille pusillas induslrias et artea. Verum ilia omnia aper- 
tius ae produnt in historia ipsa. Veruntamen, intueamur 
licet eum cum defectibus suia omnibua, si quia eum cum 
regibus in Gallia et Hispania, contemporaneis suis, eonferat ; 
reperiet eum Ludovico duodecimo Gralliarum r^, prudentia 
ravili, et Ferdinando Hispaniarum, fide et candore, anteponi 
debere. At si Ludovicum duodecimum demas, et Ludovi- 
cum undecimum, qui paulo ante regnavit, substituas ; magis 
convenient exempla, fierentque veriua parallela. Illi enim 
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trea, Ludovicus, Henricua, et Ferdinandua, pro Tribus Magis 
cenaeri posaunt inter illius fetatia principes. TJt verbo coq- 
cludamus, ai rex iate res majores aon gessit, in cauaa ipse 
fuit sibi i quicquid enim auscepit, perfecit. 

Corpore erat Henricua dftcoro, etatura juata paulo pro- 
cerior, erectus, et membronim compage bona, aed gracilis. 
VuUua erat talis qu^e reverentiam incuteret, et aspectum 
viri eccleaiaatici aliquantum referreL Et aicut minime erat 
obacunis aut superciliosus, ita neque blandaa aut conciliator: 
sed tanquam fades hominis animo compoaiti et quieti : aed 
non commoda pictori ; gratiosior scilicet facta cum loque- 

Hujus regia digoitaa pnecellena pati possit, ut memoren- 
tur narrationes qusepiam quaa el diviaum aliquid iiuponant. 
Cum matris ejus Margaret^e, fi»min» raria virtutibua orna- 
tfe, nuptias multi proci ambirent ; viaa eat videre in aomniis 
Tirum quendani epiacopo atmilem, habitu poudficali, tradere 
ei in mauum Edmundum Comitem Richmondi^e, Henrici 
patrem, pro marilo. Neque ilia liberoa unquam alios con- 
cepit, prffiter regem, licet tribus maritis nupta. Quodam 
etiam die feato, cum Hcnricus aeslua {cui innocentia sancti- 
tatem astruebal) a prandio lavaret, oculosque in Henricura, 
tunc adolescentulum, conjiceret, dixit; Ado/escens tste coro- 
nam, pro qua itos confiigtmiK, pacifice tandmn poisideMt. 
Sed quod vere in eo diviDum cenaeri posait, hoc fuit j quod 
non minua fortunam boni Christiani quam magni regis sorti- 
tus sit{ vita exercitata, morte pcenilenti. ttautnon magia in 
mundanis quam apiritualibu a victor triumphaverit ; et militia 
ei in conllictibus lam peccati quam crucis proapere eeaaerit. 

Natus est apud castrum Pembrochiw, aepultus apud West- 
monasterium, in monumento inter opera Europse pulcher- 
rimo et elegantisaimo, sive capellam spectea aive aepulchrum. 
Adeo ut magnificentius jam in aepulchri aui monumento habi- 
tet mortuus, quam vivua aut Richraondise aut in alio quo- 
piam palatio suo habitaverat. Oplaverim ut idem ei con- 
tigisset in hoc &mfe aufe monumento. 
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PREFACE. 



The history of Henry the Eighth was midertaken 
by desire of Prince Charles, to whom the history 
of Henry the Seventh was dedicated. The undei^ 
taking did not snit very well with Bacon's plans at 
that time ; for it must have been a long business, 
owing to the quantity of original letters and othei' 
documents that had been preserved and must have 
been consulted, and he was now anxious to make 
the most of his time in pushing on his philosophical 
inquiries. He seems to have entered upon it without 
appetite and proceeded somewhat reluctantly. He 
had some diflSculty also in obtaining free use of the 
requisite materials. Answering a letter from Tobie 
Matthew (then with the Prince and Buckingham in 
Spain) dated 26th of June, 1623, he writes, " Since 
you say the Prince hath not forgotten his command- 
ment touching my history of Henry the Eighth, I 
may not forget my duty. But I find Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, who poured forth what he had in my former 
work, somewhat dainty of his materials in this." 
And in sending the Prince a copy of the I>e Aug- 
mmtis Scientiarum, then newly published (22nd of 
October, 1623), be says, " For Henry the Eighth, to 
deal truly with your Highness, I did so despair of 
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my health this summer, as I was glad to choose some 
such work as I might compass within days: so fiir 
was I from entering into any work of length." How 
fer he proceeded in gathering materials, or at what 
tjme this opening paragraph was written, we are not 
informed. But we know from Dr. Rawley that this 
was aU he ever did of it. 

It was pubhahed by Dr. Rawley in 1629, in a small 
volume entitled " Certain Miscellany works of the 
Eight Hon. Francis Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Al- 
ban." But I have preferred to take the text from a 
manuscript copy in the British Museum (additional 
MSS. 5503, f. 120 b.) : which I suspect to be a more 
original authority. 
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KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 



Aftee the decease of that wise and fortunate King, 
King Henry the Seventh, who died in the height of 
his prosperity, there followed (as uaeth to do when 
the sun setteth so exceeding clear) one of the fairest 
mornings of a kingdom that hath been known in this 
land or anywhere else. A young King aboat eigh- 
teen years of age, for stature, strength, making, and 
beauty, one of the goodliest persons of his time. And 
although he were given to pleasure, yet he was like- 
wise desirous of glory; so that there was a passage 
open in his mind by glory for -virtue. Neither was 
he unadorned with learning, though therein he came 
short of his brother Arthur. He had never any the 
least pique, difference, or jealousy, with the King his 
father, which might give any occasion of altering court 
or counsel upon the change ; but all things passed in 
a still. He was the first heir of the White and of 
the Red Rose ; so that there was no discontented party 
now left in the kingdom, but all men's hearts turned 
towards him ; and not only their hearts, but their eyes 
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also ; for he was the only son of the kingdom. He 
had no brother; which though it be a comfort^ for 
Kings to have, yet it draweth the subjects' eyes a 
little aside. And yet being a married man in those 
young years, it promised hope of speedy issue to suc- 
ceed in the Crown. Neither was there any Queen 
Mother, who might share any way in the government 
or clash with the counsellors for authority, while the 
King intended his pleasure. No such thing as any 
great or^ mighty subject who might eclipse* or over- 
shade the imperial power. And for the people and 
state in general, they were in such lowness of obe- 
dience, as subjects were like to yield who had lived 
almost four and twenty years under so politic a King 
as his father ; being also one who came partly in by 
the sword, and had so high a courage in all points 
of regahty, and was ever victorious in rebellions and 
seditions of the people. The Crown extremely rich 
and full of treasure ; and the kingdom like to be so 
in short time. For there was no war, no dearth, no 
stop of trade or commerce ; it was only the Crown 
which sucked* too hard; but* now being full, and 
upon the head of a young King, it was like to draw 
the less.* Lastly, he was inheritor of his fether's rep- 
utation, which was great throughout the world. He 
had strait alhance with the two neighbour states, an 
ancient enemy in former times, and an ancient friend, 
Scotland and Burgundy. He had peace and amity 
with France, under the assurance not only of treaty 
and league, but of necessity and inability in the French 
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to do him hurt, in respect the French King's designs 
were wholly bent npon Italy. So that it may be truly 
said, there had been scarcely seen or known in many 
ages such a rare concurrence of signs and promises 
of a happy and flourishing reign to ensue, as were 
now met in this young King, called after his father's 
name, Henry the Eighth. 
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PREFACE. 



" The Beginning of the History of Great Britain " 
was first published in Rawley's Resuscitatio (1657). 
At what period it was composed we have no certain 
means of knowing. But there is a letter in the same 
volume described as a letter " to the King upon send- 
ing him a beginning of the history of his Majesty's 
times ; " and we may presume that this was the paper 
which accompanied it. The letter is not dated. It 
is placed however in all the collections among those 
which belong to tlie early part of James's reign ; and 
from a passage in another letter to the King, also un- 
dated but certainly written while Bacon was solicitop- 
general and apparently about the beginning of 1610, I 
should conjecture that it was composed a little before 
that time. His object in the last-mentioned letter was 
to obtain from the King a promise of the attorney's 
place, whenever it should be vacant ; for " perceiving 
how at this time preferments of law flew about his 
ears, to some above him and to some below him," ' he 
had begun to think that, unless he had some better 

1 Allnding perhaps to the preferment of " one Bromley, an obscure law- 
yer," to B Baron; of the Exchequer; of Sir Edward Philips to the Master- 
ihip oT the Bolls, and of Sir Julius Cnsar to the reveraion of that office: 
which was the nswi of Januar;, ieO»-]0. See Chamberlain to Carleton; 
Court and Times of Jamee 1., vol. L p. 103-4. 
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aasumnce of advancement in his present course, it 
would be better for him to give it over, " and to make 
proof (he proceeds) to do you some honour by my 
pen, either by writing tome faitJifut narrative of your 
ha^y though Twt untraduced H/nes, or by recompiling 
your laws, which I perceive your Majesty laboreth 
with and hath in your head,^ than to spend my wits 
and time in this laborious place," and so on. 

The letter which accompanied the history nuis 
thus : 

" Hearing that your Majesty is at leisure to peruse 
story,* a desire took me to make an experiment what I 
could do in your Majesty's times ; which being but a 
leaf or two, I pray your pardon if I send it for your 
recreation ; considering that love must creep where it 
cannot go. But to this I add these petitions. First, 
that if your Majesty do dislike anything, you would 
conceive I can amend it upon your least beck. Next, 
that if I have not spoken of your Majesty encomiasti- 
cally, your Majesty would be pleased only to ascribe it 
to the law of an history, which doth not clutter to- 
gether praises upon the first mention of a name, but 
rather disperseth and weaveth them through the whole 
narrative. And as for the proper place of commemo- 
ration, which is in the period of life, I pray God I may 
never Uve to write it. Thirdly, that the reason why I 
presumed to think of the oblation was because, what- 

' AlludinK perhaps to the King's Speech in Uie Banqueting Hall, 31 
Maroh, 1«0»-10. State Paper Office, vol. liii. (domettic) no. 81. See 
also Winvood'B Memorials, iii. p. 138, 

9 AUnding probabi; to Camden's Ann^a of Queen Elizabetfa, wliioh tbe 

and of which be eent a cODsidereble porlion to the French historian De 
Thon towards the close of that year. Compare Bacon's letter to Sir R- 
Cotton, T April, 1810, with Chamberlain's to Carleton, 29 Jan, 16KK11. 
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soever my disability be, yet I shall have that advantage 
which almost no writer of history hath had, in that I 
shall write of times not only since I could remember, 
but since I could observe. And lastly, that it is only 
for your Majesty's reading." 

I am the more inclined to assign the composition of 
this little historical piece to the latter end of 1609 or 
the beginning of 1610, because I find no allusion to 
it either before or after as one of bacon's projected 
works. And I suppose that he abandoned the design 
altogether, either because the King did not encourage 
him to proceed, or because, after the Earl of Salis- 
bury's death which happened early in 1612, he had no 
prospect of leisure ; being fiilly engaged in the busi- 
ness of the day, and all the time he had to spare being 
devoted to his philosophy, 

Mr. Craik (^Saeon and Ms writdn^s; vol. i. p. 213.) 
says it was probably written in 1624. But if so Dr. 
Rawley would surely have mentioned it in his list of 
the works written by Bacon during the last five years 
of his Ijfe. 

As an account of the temper of men's minds at 
James's entrance, it is complete ; and in my judgment 
one of the best things in its kind that Bacon ever 
wrote. 
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THE BEGINNING 



HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



By the decease of Elizabeth, Queen of England, the 
issues of King Henry the Eighth failed ; being spent 
in one generation and three successions. For that 
King, thongh he were one of the goodliest persons of 
his time, yet he left only by his six wives three chil- 
dren ; who reigning successively and dying childless, 
made place to the line of Margaret, his eldest sister, 
married to James the Fourth King of Scotland. 
There succeeded therefore to the kingdom of England 
James the Sixth, then King of Scotland, descended of 
the same Margaret both by &ther and mother ; so that 
by a rare event in the pedigrees of Kings, it seemed as 
if the Divine Providence, to extinguish and take away 
all note of a stranger, had doubled upon his person, 
within the circle of one age, the royal blood of Eng- 
land by both parents. Tliis succession drew towards it 
the eyes of all men ; being one of the most memorablj 
accidents that had happened a long time in the Chris- 
tian world. For the kingdom of France having been 
reunited in the age before in all the provinces thereof 
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formerly dismembered ; and the kingdom of Sp^n 
being of more fresh memory united and made entire 
by the annexing of Portugal in the person of Philip 
the Second; there remained but this third and last 
union, for the counterpoising of the power of these 
three great monarchies, and the disposing of the afeirs 
of Europe thereby to a more assured and universal 
peace and concord. And this event did hold men's 
observations and discourses the more, becaose the Isl- 
and of Great Britain, divided from the rest of the 
world, was never before united in itself under one 
King ; notwithstanding the people be of one language, 
and not separate by moimtains or great waters; and 
notwithstanding also that the uniting of them has been 
in former times industriously attempted both by war 
and treaty. Therefore it seemed a manifest work of 
Providence and case of reservation for these times ; 
insomuch as the vulgar conceived that there was now 
an end given and a consummation to superstitious 
prophecies (the belief of fools, but the talk sometimes 
of wise men), and to an ancient tacit expectation 
which had by tradition been infused and inveterated 
into men's minds. But as the best divinations and 
predictions are the politic and probable foresight and 
conjectures of wise men, so in this matter the provi- 
dence of King Henry the Seventh was in all men's 
mouths, who, being one of the deepest and most pru- 
dent princes of the world, upon the dehberation con- 
cerning the marriage of his eldest daughter into Scot- 
land, had by some speech uttered by him showed 
himself sensible and almost prescient of this event. 

Neither did there want a concurrence of divers rare 
external circumstances (besides the virtues and condi- 
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tion of the person) which gave great reputation to this 
succession. A king, in the strength of his years, sup- 
ported with great alliances abroad, established with royal 
issue at home, at peace with all the world, practised 
in the regiment of such a kingdom as mougbt rather 
enable a king by variety of accidents than corrupt him 
with affluence or vain glory ; and one that besides his 
universal capacity and judgment, was notably exercised 
and practised in matters of religion and the chorch ; 
which in these times by the confiised use of both 
swords are become so intermixed with considerations 
of estate, as most of the counsels of sovereign princes 
or republics depend upon them. But nothing did 
more fill foreign nations with admiration and expec- 
tation of his succession, than the wonderful and (by 
them) unexpected consent of all estates and subjects 
of England for the receiving of the King without the 
least scruple, pause, or question. For it had been gen- 
erally dispersed by the fugitives beyond the seas (who 
partly to apply themselves to the ambition of foreign- 
ers, and partly to give estimation and value to their 
own employments, used to represent the state of Eng- 
land in a false light), that after Queen Elizabeth's de- 
cease there must follow in England nothing but confii- 
sions, interreigns, and perturbations of estate ; hkely 
&T to exceed the ancient calamities of the civil wars 
between the houses of Lancaster and York, by how 
much more the dissensions were like to be more mor- 
tal and bloody when foreign competition should be 
added to domestical, and divisions for religion to mat- 
ter of title to the crown. And in special. Parsons the 
Jesuit, under a disguised name, had not long before 
published an express treatise, wherein whether his mal- 
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ice made him believe his own fencies, or whether he 
thonght it the fittest way to move seditioii, like evil 
spirits which seem to foretell the tempest they mean to 
move, he khoured to display and give colour to all the 
vain pretences and dreams of succession which he 
could imagine ; and thereby had possessed many 
abroad, that knew not the affairs here, with those his 
vanities. Neither wanted there here within this realm 
divers persons hoth wise and well affected, who though 
they doubted not of the undoubted right, yet setting 
before themselves the waves of people's hearts (guided, 
no less by sudden temporary winds than by the natural 
course and motion of the waters), were not without 
fear what mought be the event. For Queen Elizabeth, 
being a Prince of extreme caution, and yet one that 
loved admiration above safety, and knowing the decla- 
ration of a successor mought in point of safety be dis- 
putable, but in point of admiration and respect assure 
edly to her disadvantage, had from the beginning set it 
down for a maxim of estate to impose a silence touch- 
ing succession. Neither was it only reser\'ed as a 
secret of estate, but restrained by severe laws, that no 
man should presume to give opinion or maintain argu- 
ment touching the same ; so though the evidence of 
right drew all the subjects of the land to think one 
thing, yet the fear of danger of law made no man 
privy to other's thought. And therefore it rejoiced all 
men to see so &ir a morning of a kingdom, and to be 
thoroughly secured of former apprehensions ; as a man 
that awaketh out of a fearful dream. But so it was, 
that not only the consent but the applause and joy was 
infinite and not to be expressed throughout the realm 
of England upon this succession ; whereof the consent 
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(ho doubt) may te truly ascribed to the clearness of 
the right ; but the general joy, alacrity, and gratula- 
tion were the effects of differing causes. For Queen 
Elizabeth, though she had the use of many both virtues 
and demonstrations that mought draw and knit unto 
her the heart of her people, yet nevertheless carrying a 
hand restrained in gift and strained in points of prerog- 
ative, could not answer the votes either of servants or 
subjects to a full contentment ; especially in her latter 
days, when the continuance of her reign (which ex- 
tended to five and forty years) mought discover in 
people their natural desire and inclination towards 
change ; so that a new court and a new reign were not 
to many unwelcome. Many were glad, and especially 
those of settled estate and fortunes, that the fears and 
incertainties were overblown and that the dye was 
cast : others that had made their way with the King 
or offered their service in the time of the former 
Queen, thought now the time was come for which 
they had prepared : and generally all such as had any 
dependance upon the late Earl of Essex (who had min- 
gled the secrecy of his own ends with the popular pre- 
tence of advancing the King's title) made account 
their cause was amended. Again such as mought mis- 
doubt they had ^ven the King any occasion of dis- 
taste, did continue^ by their forwardness and confi- 
dence to shew it was but their festness to the former 
government, and that those affections ended with the 
time. The Papists nourished their hopes by collating 
the case of the Papists in England and under Queen 
Elizabeth and tlie case of the Papists in Scotland under 
the King ; interpreting that the condition of them in 

> So in the original. Bacon probiibly wrote " contend." 
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Scotland was the less grievous, and divining of the 
King's government here accordingly ; besides the com- 
fort they ministered themselves from the memory of 
the Queen his mother. The ministers, and those 
which stood for the Preshytery, thought their cause 
had more sympathy with the discipline of Scotland 
than the hierarchy of England, and so took themselves 
to be a degree nearer their desires. Thus had every 
condition of persona some contemplation of benefit 
which they promised themselves ; overreaching per- 
haps, according to the nature of hope, but yet not 
without some probable ground of conjecture. At 
which time abo there came forth in print tlie King's 
book, entitled Banhiiiv Mpm, containing matter of in- 
struction to the Prince his son touching the oiEce of a 
king ; which hook falling into every man's hand filled 
the whole realm as with a good perftune or incense 
before the King's coming in. For being excellently 
written, and having nothing of affectation, it did not 
only satisfy better than particular reports touching the 
King's disposition ; but far exceeded any formal or 
curious edict or declaration which could have been de- 
vised of that nature, wherewith Princes at the be^n- 
ning of their reigns do use to grace themselves, or at 
least express themselves gracious, in the eyea of their 
people. And this was, for the general, the state and 
constitution of men's minds upon this change. The 
actions themselves passed in tliis maimer, etc. 

[The rest is wanting.] 
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The earliest notice of the following piece which I 
have met with is in a letter from Mr. John Cham- 
berlain to Mr. Dudley Carleton, dated December 16, 
1608. " I come even now," he says, " from reading 
a short discourse of Queen Elizabeth's life, written in 
Latin by Sir Francis Bacon. If you have not seen 
nor heard of it, it is worth yom* enquiry ; and yet me- 
thinks he doth languescere towards the end, and &IU 
froni hia first pitch : neither dare I warrant that his 
Latin will abide test or touch." ^ 

About the same time, or not long after. Bacon him- 
self sent a copy of it to Sir George Carew, then ambas- 
sador in France, with a letter which, though undated, 
enables us to fix the composition of it with tolerable 
certainty in the summer of 1608. " This last summer 
vacation (he says}, by occasion of a &ctious book that 
endeavoured to verify Misera Fcemtna (the addition of 
the Pope's Bull) upon Queen Elizabeth, I did write a 
few lines in her memorial ; which I thought you would 
be well pleased to read, both for the argument and 
because you were wont to bear affection to my pen. 
Verum nt aliud ex alio, if it came handsomely to pass, 
I would be glad the President De Thou (who hath 

> Court Bad Timas of Jsmes I., 1. 83. 
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written a history, as jou know, of that feme aud dili- 
gence) saw it ; chiefiy because I know not whether it 
may not serve him for some use in his story ; wherein 
I would be glad he did right to the truth and to the 
memory of that Lady, as I perceive by that he hath 
already written he ia well inclined to do." 

In answering a letter from Tobie Matthew dated 
February 10 [1608-9], Bacon sent him also a copy 
of this tract ; with the following remarks, " I send 
you also a memorial of Queen Elizabeth, to requite 
your eulogy of the late Duke of Florence's felicity. 
Of this when you were here I shewed you some 
model ; at what time methougbt you were more will- 
ing to hear Julius Cfesar ' than Queen Flizabeth com- 
mended. But this which I send ia more fiiU, and hath 
more of the narrative : and fiirther hath one part that 
I think will not be disagreeable either to you or to that 
place ; being the true tract of her proceedings tow- 
ards the Catholics, which are infinitely mistaken. And 
though I do not imagine they will pass allowance there, 
yet they will gain upon excuse." Tobie Matthew, who 
had joined the Catholic Chiuxih not long before, could 
not quite allow this part himself, and appears to have 
taken exceptions to it in his reply. Upon which Bacon 
writes again, apparently in the summer of 1609, " For 
that of Queen Elizabeth, your judgment of the temper 
and truth of that part which concerns some of her for^ 
eign proceedings, concurs fiilly with the judgment of 
others to whom I have communicated part of it ; and 
aa things go, I suppose they are Hkely to he more and 

1 Alluding poBBib]^ to the Imago Civiii* Juia Ca*arit ; the piece which 
staDde next but one la thia TOlume, and or which we knov nothing bnt 
tbat Dr. Bawley found it among Bacon's papeni, aud printed it along with 
tbe Opataila Philotophica in 1658. 
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more justified and allowed. And whereas you say, for 
some other part, that it moves and opens a &ir occa- 
sion and broad way into some field of contradiction, on 
the other side it is written to me &om the lieger at 
Paris [Sir G. Carew] and some others also, that it 
carries a manifest impression of truth with it, and that 
it even convinces as it grows. These are their very 
words ; which I write not for mine own glory, but to 
show what variety of opinion rises from the dispositions 
of several readers. And I must confess my desire to 
be, that my writings should not court the present time 
or some few places, in such sort as might make them 
either less general to persons or less permanent in fu- 
ture ages." Upon this Matthew seems to have writ- 
ten a rejoinder on the 4th of August, to which Bacon 
merely replies, " As for the memorial of the late de- 
ceased Queen, I will not question whether you be to 
pass for a disinteressed man or no ; I freely confess 
myself am not, and so I leave it." 

" This work," says Dr. Rawley writing in 1657, 
" his Lordship so much affected that he had orddned 
by his last will and testament to have had it pubHshed 
many years since ; but that singular person entrusted 
therewith soon after deceased, and therefore it must 
expect a time to come forth amongst his Lordship's 
other Latin works : " ' — alluding to the volume of 
Opiucida philoBophica which was published in the next 
year, and in which it first appeared, 

The will of which Dr. Rawley speaks, and of which 
Tenison has given an extract in the Baeoniana, was 
probably a draft only, not a copy ; for in Bacon's 
last will there is no mention of this piece. And as in 

' Epistle to the Reailer, in Ui« Reauecitatla 
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that drafl it is distinguished from his other papers by 
the expression of a particular wish that it should be 
published, it is not improbable that he had proceeded 
to take special measures to secure that object, by put- 
ting it into the hands of that " singular person " to 
whom Dr. Rawley alludes. This would account for 
the omission of the clause relating to it in his last will 
of all, and also for the separation of the manuscript 
from his other papers, and afterwards (upon the death 
of the person entrusted with it) for its being locked up 
or mislaid. Considering moreover that it related to 
state afi^re with which Bacon's official position had 
made him acquainted, he may have thought that it 
ought not to be published" without the sanction of a 
Privy Councillor, — for we know that he had this 
scruple with regard to the publication of his own let- 
ters ; * — and among all the Privy Councillors then 
living the man whom he would most naturally select 
for such a trust was his old and much revered Mend 
Bishop Andrews, who survived him only by a few 
months. This is only a guess ; but if true, it explains 
why Bacon did not propose to include this piece among 
his Opera Moralia et Oioilia (though that indeed might 
be sufficiently accounted for by the probability that it 
would have caused the volume to be prohibited in 
Italy), and how the publication of it came to be so 
long delayed. 

But however this may be, the feet with which we 
are principally concerned is the value which Bacon 

1 " Also irhereoa I have maAt op tiro register-books, the one of inj ora- 
tions or speeches, the other of mj epistles or letters, whereof there may 
be ase. and yet tiecause they toaoh upon bnainess of state Uiey are not fit 
to be put inlo tlie hands but of tome counsellor, I do devise sad bequeathe 
t!ieni,"&o. — Lart IF3L 
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himself set upon it : and of this the draft of the will 
affords conclusive evidence. The work is important, 
hecause it relates to a series of proceedings which 
Baeon had watched almost from the beginning with 
anxious interest and from a position very fiivourable 
for observation ; and because it was written at a time 
when he could have had no other motive in writing it 
than a wish to bear witness to what he believed to be 
the truth. For though I do not myself believe that 
which has been commonly asserted, upon the evidence, 
I think, chiefly of strangers or slanderers, — that the 
depreciation of Elizabeth was popular at court, — there 
was certainly nothing to be gained by flattering her. 
And if Bacon was not a disinterested witness, as he 
confesses he was not, it was only because the impres- 
sion which her character and conduct had made upon 
him was so fevourable that he had grown partial ; and 
this very partiality must be accepted as a historical 
feet, — not the least significant among the many testi- 
monies which history bears in her fevour. 

It cannot have heen for its hterary merit that Bacon 
especially valued this writing ; for the style is more 
than usually hasty and Careless, and there is some 
truth in Mr. Chamberlain's criticism that it fells off a 
little towards the end ; a defect which a very little 
trouble wonld have removed. 

The passage in which he alludes to the death of 
Anne Boleyn is interesting ; and the more so because 
his argument did not oblige him to make any allusion 
to it, and he appears to me to have gone purposely out 
of his way to bring it in-. Had his ailment required 
him to show that the felicity of Elizabeth began with 
her parents, the case would have been desperate. Her 
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mother having been put to death by her fiither upon a 
charge of incest and aduhery, there must have been 
either the most awfial guilt in one of them or the most 
awful calamity to both. And therefore when I find 
Bacon, in an argument designed to prove the constant 
felicity of Elizabeth's fortune, deliberately and unneces- 
sarily introducing such a topic, — I say unnecessarily, 
because it is brought in only with reference to the 
question as to the " dignity of her birth," that is 
whether she was really a king's daughter, — I con- 
clude that he was only making an occasion to place on 
record Anne's last message (which he afterwards in- 
serted in his collection of Apophthegms) and his own 
opinion of lier innocence. 

What weight is due to that opmion, one cannot well 
say without knowing how much he knew of the cir- 
cumstances. There was naturally a strong inclination 
on the part of the Protestants in Elizabeth's time to 
beheve Anne Boleyn innocent. This incUnation would 
naturally be exasperated into passion by the slanders 
and invectives of the Catholics. Of the evidence pro- 
duced at the trial there was no accessible record, and 
the position of Elizabeth herself between her father's 
memory and her mother's forbade the question to be 
openly or freely discussed. It is probable therefore 
that his impression was formed upon rumours and 
charitable surmises of no very authentic or trustworthy 
character ; and that of the nature of the direct evi- 
dence he did not know more than we do now. Not so 
however with regard to tlie weight of the verdict. Of 
the value to be attached to the judgment of the Peers 
in a trial for treason and to an attainder by Parlia- 
ment, Bacon must have been a much better judge than 
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any one can be now, standing as he did ao mtich nearer 
the time, and so well versed as he was in the details 
of similar proceedings half a century later. We can- 
not suppose him to have been ignorant of the compo- 
sition of the tribunal which found Anne Boleyn gnilty, 
and yet it is clear that he did not on that account find 
it impossible to believe her innocent. Most true it is 
no doubt, as Mr. Froude has well pointed out, that the 
assumption of Anne Boleyn's innocence involves an 
assumption that not Henry only, but also Peers and 
Parliament, were deeply guilty. But it is a grave fact 
that Bacon, writing within little more than seventy 
years of the time, and being himself a middle aged 
man with much experience of courts and Parliaments, 
did not regard it as an assumption which must be 
dismissed as incredible. 

In 80 &r as the balance of probabilities depends 
upon our estimate of Henry's personal character, his 
judgment is of less importance. Of tl^at (although 
he may no doubt in his boyhood have heard some- 
thing from his fether, who had had opportunities of 
personal observation) he probably took his impression 
from the popular historians, who had little to guide 
them beyond the naked outline of Henry's pnblic pro- 
ceedings, and were not in a position to see below the 
surface. When the particular difficulties with which 
he had to deal were forgotten, and the rapid succes- 
sion of violent changes had altered the relative posi- 
tion of all parties and the complexion of all interests, 
the chronicle of his reign exhibited a series of violent 
proceedings, — leagues of amity and marriage alliances 
with neighbour kings followed by quarrels and wars, 
divorces of wives followed suddenly by fresh marriages, 
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great ministers suddenly disgraced and executed, pen- 
alties of heresy enforced now against Catholics now 
against Protestants, — of which the popular interpre- 
tation was simple and obvious. To a superficial ob- 
server they could but appear as the actions of a man 
violent in love and anger, and imperious in will ; and 
Buch no doubt was the general impression of Henry's 
character in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Odious to hia contemporaries he certainly was not ; 
nor was his memory odious in the eyes of the two 
next generations : our modem notion of him being, 
I think, of much later date, when Ms actions were 
seen refracted through an atmosphere of opinion en- 
tirely changed. But though of the Protestant histo- 
rians who wrol« before the Commonwealth those who 
censure his actions most freely speak with afiection 
as well as respect of the man, I suppose none of them 
would have disputed Bacon's assertion that he was 
a man by nature extremely prone both to love and 
jealousy, and that his attachment to Jane Seymour 
preceded his anger against Anne Boleyn. Taking 
the simple sequence of events, this is the natural ex- 
planation of them. It is quite possible however that 
it is not the true one. In these times, when the pro- 
ceedings of the government are called in question, 
the first thing is to ask for the "papers" relating to 
them : till these are produced it is felt that the case 
cannot be judged. Now the papers relating to the 
transactions of Henry the Eighth were not produced 
till long after the popular judgment had been formed ; 
the most important part of them only within the last 
few years ; and it seems that they surest a new read- 
ing of his character in many points ; showing among 
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Other things that the imputation of a " natura ad 
amores propensissima " must be given up. This is 
not the place for a disciission of the c[uestioii, but it 
is proper that Bacon's opinion, which would otherwise 
be of great yalue in such a matter, should be taken 
with this caution. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Froude's plea for a reconsideration of the judgment 
is reasonable, and that he has asked some questions 
which it is at least very difficult to answer. 

For the text of this piece I have iised two authori- 
ties, each of which may be considered as original and 
independent. One is Dr. Rawley's edition, printed 
along with the OpuicvXa PMlosophiea in 1658, with 
the title Opue iUvstre in felicem memoriam EUzaheOm, 
AngluB, SeffijuB, auctore nobilwmm heroe Frandsco 
Bacono, Barone de Verulamio, Viceeomite SancH Al- 
hani; multis retro anma prceh dedffnatum, sed nan 
atvtekae in lucem editum ; the other is a manuscript 
copy in the British Museum (Harl. 679T. fo. 79.), 
written in the hand of one of Bacon's own people, 
though it bears no traces of revision by Bacon him- 
self. It cannot, I think, have been the same which 
Kawley used; and as he gives no particulars about 
the one which he did use, we ace left to decide for 
ourselves wliich is the best, from internal evidence,' 
My own impression is that Rawley's manuscript must 
have been the less per&ct, and that some of the dif- 

I The rollowing sentence contains all that he says ahoat iC " His mon- 
nmentum Ulud Rcginm, cni litulus Infelicem memoriani EHiahet^ Anglia 
Eegina, inter opera oivilia primum adjunii, ante annoi oomplnraa ab ipao 
hondratisaimo aactore (ai Ueus annuisaat) typia designatum: CieteraiQ 
quamvis obdormisae diu con tamen penltus expirosse jam compertam 
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ferences which appear in his printed copy are correc- 
tions or conjectural emendations of his own. Where 
the two copies differ therefore and the true reading 
seems doubtfiil, I have generally preferred that of 
the manuscript ; but in all cases, whichever I have 
received into the text, I have given the other in the 
notes ; and therefore eveiy reader can choose for him- 
Belf. 

As the principal pieces which belong to this divis- 
ion of Bacon's works are English, the Latin pieces 
being few and comparatively short and not connected 
with one another, I have thought it better to print 
the translation of each immediately a^r the original, 
instead of ctdlecting them into a Body at the end ; and 
as this is the iirst for the translation of which I am 
myself solely responsible, I shall add here a few words 
to explain the principle upon which I have attempted 
to do them. 

My object in all my attempts at translation being, 
not to help a Latin reader to construe the original, but 
to put English readers in possession of the sense of it, 
my plan has been first to take as clear an impression 
as I could of the meaning and effect of the Latin, and 
then to reproduce that meaning in the best and clear- 
est and most readable English that I could command : 
not tying myself to the particular form which the 
Latin sentence assumes, even where it could be pre- 
served without awkwardness or obscurity, — nor even 
preferring it, — but always adopting that form in 
which I could best express the thing; keeping my- 
self as feithfal as possible to the effect of the orig- 
inal, — not the literal and logical meaning only, but 
the efect upon the imagination and the feelings, — 
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and leaving myself as free as possible with regard to 
the mode of bringing it out. How iar I have suc- 
ceeded it is for others to say ; but my endeavour has 
been to produce a translation &om the perusal of 
which the reader shall rise with the same feelings 
with which he would have risen from the perusal of 
the original had the language of it been fiuniliar to 
him. 

I am of course aware that there are not only many 
people who would prefer for their own purposes a dif- 
ferent kind of translation, but also some real objections 
to this kind which upon the whole nevertheless I pre- 
fer myself. Whether I have judged rightly, is a ques- 
tion which can only be determined by the effect upon 
readers generally. If ray translations give a livelier 
and juster impression of the ori^nal, it will be found 
that most people like them better. 
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FELICEM MEIORIAM ELIZABETHS 



Elizabbtha et natura et fortuna mirabilis inter 
{ieminas, memorabilis inter principes fiiit. Neque hsec 
res indicium monachi alicujus, aut hujusmodi censoris 
Timbratilis desiderat. Nam isti homines, stylo acres, 
judicio impares, et partis suae memores, renim minus 
fideles testes sunt. Ad principes viros pertinet hsec 
cognitio, atque ad eos qui imperionun gubemacula 
tractarunt, et rerum civilium ardua et arcana norunt. 
Rarum in omni memoria est ^ muliebre imperium ; 
rarior in eo felicitas ; rarissima cum felicitate dintur- 
nitas. Ilia vero quadragesimum quartum regni sui 
annum complevit ; neque tamen felieitati su£e superstcs 
fuit. De hac felicitate pauca dieere institui ; neque 
in laudes excurrere. Nam kudem ^ homines tribuunt, 
felicitatem Dens. 

Primum in parte felicitatia pono, quod ad imperato- 
rium fastigium a privata fortuna evecta est,* Siquidem 
hoc in moribnk et opinionibus hominum penitus insedit, 



I Hari. MSS. 67BT. fo 
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lit qute pneter spem et expectationem eveniunt majon 
felicitati deputentur ; aed non hoc eat quod volo. Illud 
intueor; principes qui in domo regnatrice et ad spem 
snccessionis non dubiam nutriti sunt, ab educationis 
indulgentia et licentia depravatos, plerumque et minus 
capaces et minus moderatos evadere. Itaque optimoa 
et excellentissimos reges reperias, quos utraque fortuna 
erudiit. Talis apud nos fuit Henricus septimus, et 
apud Gallos Ladovicus duodecimus, qui recenti memo- 
ria et eodem fere tempore non tantum a privata, sed 
etiam ab adversa et exercita fortuna, regnmn accepere ; 
atque ille prudentia, hie justitia flornere. Similis ftiit 
et hujusce principis mdo ; cujus initia et spes variavit 
fortuna, ut in principatu ad extremam erga illam con- 
stans et squabilis esset. Nam Elizabetha natalibns 
suis snccessioni destinata, dein ' exhieredata, turn post- 
habita ftiit. Eadem regno fratris fortuna ma^ pro- 
pitia et serena, regno sororia ma^ turbida et ancipiti 
usa eat. Neque tamen ex vinculis subito in regnum 
assumpta est, ut ab infortunio exacerbata intumesceret ; 
aed libertati rcstituta, et expectatione aucta, turn de- 
mum regnum sine tumultu aut competitore placide et 
feliciasime obtinuit. Atque hEec ideo adducimus, ut 
appareat Divinam Providentiam, optimam principem 
meditatam, per iatiuamodi diaciplince gradua earn pne- 
paraaae et extulisse. Neque sane natalium dignitati 
calamitas matris obesse debet ; cum praseertim aatis con- 
stet Henricum octaviun priua amori novo quam ine 
adversus Annam indnlsisse ; ejusque re^a natnra et ad 
amores et ad suspiciones propensissima, et in iiedem 
usque ad sanguinem pneceps, posteiitatis notam non 
etFugiat. Adde, quod criminatione, vel personse ipsiua 
1 deiadt, B. 
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ad qnem referebatar nomine, minus probabili et tenuis- 
simis conjecturb innixa, circumventa erat ; quod et 
fama etiam tum occnito ut solet murmnre excepit, et 
Anna ipsa celso animo et memorabili voce sub tempus 
mortis suee detestata ' est. Nacta enim nuntinm ut ex- 
istimabat et fidum et benevolum, eadem hora qua ad 
mortem se parabat hujusmodi mandata ad regem perfe- 
renda dedit: Regem in ipsa novis honoribos cumulanda 
institutum suum optime servare et perpetuo tueri ; cum 
illam primum, generosa stirpe ortara sed nobilitatis 
titulis non insignitam, diguitate marchionissra omasset, 
deinde in reginam et consortem auam ■ accepisset ; et 
postremo, quia non restabat terrcni bonoris gradus 
altior, innocentera ad coronam martyrii evehere volu- 
isset. Atqui nmitius ille ad regem alio amore flagran- 
tem hoc perferre non ausus est ; sed fama veritatis 
vindex ad posteroa pertulit. 

Atqne non exigua ^ pars felicltatis Elizabethse, etiam 
mensura ac veluti curriculum ipsum regni* sui nobis 
yisum est : non tantum quia diutumum, sed quia spa- 
timn illud %tatis sum occupavit, quod rerum moderam- 
ini et habenis regni flectendis et moliendis aptissinium 
esset, Annos enim viginti quinque (qua setate cnra- 
tura flnitur) nata cum regnare inciperet, ad septuagea- 
imum setatis annum imperium produxit. Itaque nee 
pupillsB detrimenta et alietia arbitria, nee nirsus exactfe 
et iegrse senectutis incommoda experta est. Seneetus 
autem, etiam privatis, miserianmi satis ; sed regibus, 
prseter communia ietatis mala, adhuc status sui declina- 
tiones et inglorios exitus afferre solet. Nemo enim fere 
in regno ad multam et invalidam senectutem pertingit, 

1 prattitata. R. a in regni et Ihori totuotiium. H. 
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quin aliquam imperii et exiftimationis diminutioneia * 
patiatur. Cujus rei exemplnm maxime eminet in Phi- 
lippo secundo regc Hispaniarmu, principe potentissimo 
et imperandi peritisaimo ; qui extremis suis temporibos 
et fessa state hoc quod diximus penitus sensit, ideoque 
prudentissimo consilio se reioim conditlom submisit ; 
territoriis in Oalliis acquisitis se ipse mulctavit, pacem 
ibidem firmavit, alibi tentavit, ut res compositas atque 
integra omnia posteris relinqueret. Contra, EUzabethse 
fbrtuna tarn conatans et valida fuit, ut nee ulla rerum 
declinatio vergentem certe, sed tamen adhuc vigentem, 
setatem sequeretur : atque insuper, in signum ielicitatis 
sute certissimum, non prius diem obiret^ quam de 
defectione in Hibemia prospero pnelii eventu decretuin 
esset ; ne gloria ejus aliqua ex part£ deformata et im- 
perfecta videretur. 

Etiam * illud cogitandum censeo, in quali populo 
imperium tenuerit. Si enim in Palmyrenis, aut Asia 
imbelli et molli, regnum sortita esset, minus mirandum 
tuisset ; cum efFosminato populo fcemina princeps com- 
peteret : verum in Anglia, natione ferocissima et belli- 
cosissima, omnia ex nutu foeminfe moveri et cobiberi 
potuisse, snmmam merito admirationcm habet. 

Neque hsec inclinatio populi sui, belli cupida et 
pacem asgre tolerans, obfiiit, quo minus perpetuis suis 
temporibus pacem coleret et teneret. Atque banc ejus 
voluntatem cum successu conjunctam inter maximas 
gus laudes pono. Hoc enim aetati suse felix, hoc sexni 
decorum, hoc conscientise salutare fiiit. Tentata pau- 
lisper, circa deciraum regni sui annum, in partibus 
borealibus rerum commotio, sed statim sopita et ex- 

1 detrimmlvm. MS. > cbitril. JL 
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tincta est. Reliqui anni interna pace, eaque secura 
atque alta, floruere. 

Pacem autem florentissimam judico duabus de causis, 
qn^e ad meritom pacts nihil fiiciunt, ad gloriam mas- 
ime : una, quod vicinorum calamitatibus, velati flam- 
mis lucentibus, magis liebat conspictia et illustrata ; 
altera, quod commodis pacis armonim honor non def- 
nit ; cum celebritatem nominis Anglici in armis et re 
militari per multa decora non solum retineret, sed 
etiam 'augeret, Nam et auxilia in Belgium, Galliam, 
et Scotiam pnebita,^ et navales expeditiones ausceptie 
in Indias, atque ex illis nonnull^ per universi globi 
terrarum ambitum &ct^, et classes in Lusitaniam et ad 
oras HispanisB infestandas missse,^ et rebelles in Hiber- 
nia ssepius concisi et domiti, nihil aut de virtut« belliea 
gentis nostrfe remitti, aut de ejusdem &ma et honore 
deperire, sinebant. 

Aderat etiam glorite meritum, quod et regibus vicinis 
tempestivis ab ipsa * ausiliis regnum conservatum est ; * 
et populis supplicibus ^pessimo principum coasilio} 
ministrorum suorum cnidelitati et plebis fiirori et omni 
lanieoaj et vastitati relictis et fere devotis, levamentum 
malorum datum est ; per quod res eorura adhuc stetere. 

Nee minus consiliis quam auxiliis benefica et salu- 
taris hasc^ princeps fiiit: ut qu» regem Hispaniarum 
totiea de lenienda in subditos suos in Belgio ira, et illis 
suo imperio sub tolerabili aliqua conditione restituendis, 
interpellavit : et reges Gallise perpetnis et repetitis mon- 
itis de edictis suis pacem spondentibus observandis 
maxima fide solicitavit. Neque* negaverim consilio 
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ejus Buccessum defiiisse. Neque enim prius illnd sivit 
iatum Europse commune; ne forte ambitio Hispanise, 
veluti carceribus liberata, in majus * regnorum et re- 
rumpublicaram orbis Christiani detrimentum (ut tunc 
res erant) se effunderet. Hoc etiam posterius non 
sivit sanguis tot innocentium cum uxoribus et liberia ad 
focos et cubilia sua per infimam plebis fiecem, ut bel- 
luas quasdam publica auctoritate et animataa et armatas 
et missas, efiiisus ; qui ut regnum tarn ne&rio scelere 
obligatum mutuia wedibus et contnicidationibus expia- 
retur, in ultionem poscebat. Ilia tamen utcunque 
ofilicium fcederatffi et prudentis et benevolae pnestatit. 
Alia etiam subest causa, cur pacem ab Elizabedia 
cultam et conservatam admiremur : ea rdmirum, quod 
non a temporum inclinatione sed ab ejus prudentia et 
rebus bene ordinatis pax ista profecta est.^ Nam cum 
et interna iactione ob causam reli^ouia laboraret, et 
hujus rcgni robur et presidium universae Europae in- 
star propugnaculi easet adversus regis Hispanise illis 
temporibus formidabileni et exundantcm ambltJonem 
et potentiam, belli materia non defuit, verum ipsa et 
COpiia et consiliis superfiiit. Id^ eventua docuit max- 
ime memorabilis inter res gestas nostri aecuU universas, 
si felicitatem spectea. Nam cum clasais Hispana,* tanto 
rerum tumore et totius Europae terrore et expectatione, 
et tanta victoria fiducia, freta nostra secaret,' nee 
naviculam aliquam in mari excepit,^ nee villulam ali- 
quam incendio vastavit, nee littus omnino attigit : sed 
prselio fiisa, misera &ga et crebris naufragiis dissipata 
est ; atque pax Anglico solo et finibus immota et incon- 
cussa mansit. 
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Nec minus felix in conjuiatorum insidiia devitandis 
quam in copiis hostilibus devlncendis et propulsandis 
fiiit. Non paucEB enim contra vitam ejus conspirationes 
&ct£e, felicissime et patefiicta et disturbatse sunt. Ke- 
que ex eo vita ejus magis trepida aut ansia ; non stipa* 
tonim numerus auctus, non tempus intra palatium 
actum, et rams in publicum processus ; sed secura et 
fidyns, et potius liberationis a periculo quam periculi 
ipsius memor, nihil de consuetudine sua pristina vivendi 
mutavit. 

Etiam illud notatu dignum videtur, quaJia tempora 
fuerint in quibus floruit. Sunt enim qusedam secula 
tam barbara et rerum nescia, ut homines, tanquam 
animalium greges, imperio coercere nil magnum fucrit. 
Hfec autem princeps in tempora eruditissima ct excul- 
tissima incidit; in quibus eminere et excellere, non 
absque maximis ingenii dotibus et singulari virtutis 
temperaniento datur.' 

Etiam. imperia fceminarum nuptiis fere obscurantur, 
laudesque et acta in maritos transeunt: illis autem quse 
jnnuptEB degunt, propria et integra gloria manet. In 
illam vero hoc magis cadit, quod nidlis imperii adminic- 
ulis, nisi qu* ipsa sibi comparaverat, fulciebatur. Non 
irater uterinus aderat, non patruus, non alius quispiam 
e * femilia et stirpe regia, qui particeps ei ^ curarum et 
dominationis subsidium esset. Sed et eos quos ipsa ad 
honores evexerat ita et cohibuit et commiscuit, ut sin- 
gulis maximam* complacendi solicitudinem injiceret, 
atque ipsa semper sui juris esset. 

Orba sane fiiit, nec stirpem ex se reliquit ; quod 
etiam felicissimis contigit, Alexandro Magno, Julio 
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Ciesari, Trajano, aliis ; et semper varie jactatutn, et 
in contrarias partes trahi et disputari solet; cum alii 
hoc in diminutionem felicitatia accipiant, ne forte 
homines supra mortalem conditionem bearentur, si 
et in individuo et in speciei propagatione felices es- 
sent ; alii autem in cumulnm felicitatis rem vertant, 
quod ea demum felicitas completa videatur, in quam 
fortunae nil amplius liceat ; quod, si posteri sint, fieri 
non potest. 

Aderant ei et externa ; .statura procera, corpus de- 
cone eonapagis,' summa dignitas oris cum suavitate, 
valetudo maxime prospera. Superest et illud, quod ad 
extremum valens et vigens, nee fortunse commutationes 
nee senectutis mala experta, earn quam tantopere sibi 
votis precari solebat Augustus Cassar eutkcmasian ^ili 
et leni obitu sortita sit : quod etiam de Antonino Pio 
imperatore optimo celebratur, cujus mors somni alicujus 
snavis et placidi imaginem habebat. Similiter et in 
Elizabethie morbo nil miserabile,^ nil omninosum, nil ab 
humana natura alienum erat. Non desiderio vitae, non 
morbi impatientia, non doloris cmciatibus torquebatnr : 
nullum aderat symptoma dinim ant fcedum ; sed omnia 
ejus generis erant, ut natune fragilitatem potius quami 
comiptionem aut dedecus ostenderent. Paucos enim 
ante obitnm dies, ex corporis nimia siccitate, et curis 
quEO regni cuimen sequuntur attenuati, nee unquam 
raero aut uberiore dieeta irrigati,^ nervorum rigore per- 
culsa, vocem tamen (quod fieri non solet in ejusmodi 
morbo) et mentem et motiim, licet tardiorem et bebe- 
tiorem, retinuit. Atque is personse suae * status paucis 

1 corpora dtcora compaget. B. 

sai™. E. 

^ allenuala . . . iriigala. R. which perhaps is the true reading. 
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diebus tantum duravit ; ut non tanquam actus vibe 
novissimus, sed tamquam primus gradus ad mortem 
flierit. Nam imminutis focultatibus in vita diu manere 
miserum ; ' sed a sensu paulatim sopito ad mortem 
properare, placida et clemena vit^ clausula est. 

Addo et Ulud in felicitatis ejus cumulum insignem ; 
quod Eon tantum nomine proprio, sed et ministrorum * 
virtute, felicissima fuit. Tales enim viros nacta ESt, 
quales fortasse base insula antehae ^ non peperit. Deus 
autem, regibus &vetis, etiam spiritus ministrorum ex- 
citat et omat. 

Eestant felicitates posthumEB duee, iis qu% vivam 
comitabantur fere celsiores et augustiorea ; una succes- 
soris, altera memorise. Nam successorem sortita est 
eum, qui licet et mascula virtute et prole et nova im- 
perii accessione faatigium ejus excedat et obumbret, 
tamen et noraini et honoribus ejus feveat, et actis ejus 
quandam perpetuitatem donet : cum nee ex personarum 
delectu nee ex institutorum ordine quicquam magnop- 
ere rautaverit : adeo ut raro filius pareiiti tanto si- 
lentio atque tarn exigua mutatione et perturbations 
successerit. Memoria autem ejus ita et in ore homi- 
num et in animis viget, ut, per mortem extineta invidia 
atque accensa* fama, felicitas memorise cum felicitate 
vitse quodammodo certet. Nam si qua ex studio 
partium et dissensione religionis vagatur fama fiicti- 
osa (quEB tamen ipsa jam timida videtur, et consensu 
victa), ea et sincera non est, et perennis esse non 
potest. Atque ob earn causam praecipue Iikc * de 
felicitate ejus et divini £ivoris notis collegi ; ut malev- 
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olus aliquis tantis Dei benedictionibus aiiaa maledic- 
tionea inserere vereatur. 

Si quis autem ad hsc, ut ille ad Cajsarem, " Quse 
miremur habemus ; sed et qus ' laudemua expecta- 
mus ; " Bane existimo veram admirationem quendam 
laudis ezcessum esse. Neque ea quam descripsimus 
felicitas ulli evenire potest, nisi qni et a. divina chari- 
tate ' eximie sustineatur atque foveator, ac etiam mori- 
bus et virtutQ lianc fortunam sibi aliqua ex parte finx- 
erit. Sed tamen visum est pauca admodum quse ad 
mores pertinent snbjungere,' in iis solmnmodo quee 
iniquorum aermonibua maxime aditum et fomitem prae- 
bere videntur. 

Fuit Elizabetha in religione pia et moderata, et con- 
stans ac novitatis inimica. Atque pietatis indicia, 
licet in factis et rebus qaas gessit maxime elucescant, 
tamen et in vitse ratione et consuetudine familiari non 
leviter^ adumbrata sunt. LiUirgiis et divinis olHciis, 
aut sacello solenniore aut interiore, rare abfuit. In 
Scripturis et patrum scriptis (prsecipue beati Augus- 
tini) legendis, multum versata est. Preces quasdam 
ipsa ^ ex occasione et re nata composuit. In Dei men- 
'tionem vel communi aermone incidens, fere semper et " 
Creatoris nomen addidit, et oculos et vultum ad hu- 
militatem et reverentiam quandam composuit ; quod 
et ipse ssepe notavi. Quod autem quidam vulgavemnt, 
earn minime mortalitatis memorem fuisse, adeo ut nee 
de senectute nee dc morte mentionem asquo animo fer- 
ret, id ^Isissimum fiiit ; cum ipsa sie|a8sime, multis 
ante mortem annis, magna comitate se vetulam diceret ; 
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et de inscriptione sepulchri, quid sibi maxime placeret, 
sermones haberet; cum diceret sibi gloriam et splendi- 
dos tituloB minime cordi esse ; sed lineam memoriBe 
unam aut alteram, qute nomen ejus tantnm, et vip- 
ginitatem, et tempus regni, et religionis inataurationem, 
et pacis conservationem, brevi verborum compendio 
significaret, Venim est, cum %tate florenti et liberis 
procreandis habili de successore declarando interpellar^ 
tur, respoiidisse, Se linteum sepulchrale sibi vivce ante 
oculos obtendl nullo modo passuram. Attamen non 
multis ante mortem amiia, cum cc^tabunda esset, ac, 
ut Terisimile est, de mortalitato sua meditaretur, et' 
quidam ex intimis sermonem iotulisset, quod munera 
et loca multa et magna in republica nimium diu vaca- 
rent, commotior et assurgens, Se certo scire suum 
locum ne tantillimi temporis vacaturum dixit. 

Quod ad moderationem in religione attinet, hierere 
videbimur, propter legum in subditoa religionia ponti- 
ficiie latarum severitatem. Sed ea proferemus quae 
nobis et certo nota et diligenter notata sunt. 

Certissimnm est, bunc fiiisse istius principis aninu 
Beosum, ut vim conscientiis adhibere noUet ; sed rursns 
statum regni sui prsetextn conscienUse et religionis in 
discrimen venire non permitteret. Ex hoc fonte, pri- 
mum duamm religionum Ubertatem et tolerationem 
anctoritate publica, in populo animoao et feroce, et ab 
animorum contentione ad manus et arma fecile veni- 
ente,^ certissimam pemiciem judicavit, Etiaiu in novi- 
tate r^ni, cum omnia suspecta essent, ex prsesulibua 
ecclesise quosdam magis turbidi et fectiosi ingenii, auc- 
toritate legis accedente, sub custodia libera habuit. 
Beliquis utriusque ordinis, non acri aliqua inquisitione 
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molesta, sed benigna coniiiventia prsesidio fiiit. Hie 
primna r^riim status : neque de hac dementia, licet ex- 
communicatioiie Pii quinti provocata, quee et indignati- 
onem addere et occasionem pnebere novi institatd 
potuit, quidquam fere mutavit, sed natura sua uti per- 
seventvit. Nani prudentissima focmina et magnanima, 
liujusmodi terrorum aonitu nil admodum commota est ; 
secura de populi sui fide et amore, et de fectionis 
pontificise intra regnum ad nocendiira viriura tenxiitate, 
non accedente hoste extemo. At sub vicesimum ter- 
tium regni sui annum, rerum commutatio &cta est. 
Atque hsec temporis distinctio non commode ficta, sed 
in publicis actis expressa ac veluti in tere incisa est. 

Neque enim ante annum eum gravior aliqua poena . 
per leges prius sancitas subditis suis ' pontificise reli- 
^onis incabuit. Verum sub hoc tempus, ambitiosum 
et vastum Hispanise consilium de hoc regno subjtH 
gando paulatim detegi coepit. Hujus pars magna fiiit, 
ut omnibus modis intra regnt viscera iactio a statu 
alicna et rerum novarum cupida excitaretur, quse 
hosti invadenti adhsereret. Ea ex dissensione religi- 
onis sperabatur. Itaque huic rei ^ omni opera incum- 
bendum statuebant, et pullulantibus tunc seminariis, 
sacerdotes in regnum immisai qui studium religionis 
Romana» excitarent et spargerent, vim excommunica- 
tionis Romanse in fide solvenda^ docerent et^ inculca- 
rent, et animos bominum novarum rerum expectatione 
erigerent et prsepararent. Circa idem > tempos, et Hi- 
bemia apertb aaiuis tentabatur ; et nomen et r^im^i 
Elizabeths variis et sceleratis libellis proscindebatur ; 
denique insolitus erat rerum tumor, prsenimtias ma- 

1 luu om. B. » r» ora. R. 

'fdt lubdibHvm tokenda. R. * et om. MS. 
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joris motus. Neque sane dixerim singulos sacerdotes 
in participationem consilii assumptoa aut quid E^eretur 
conacios, sed tantummodo prava aliense malidfe instni- 
menta fiiisse. Sed tamen hoc venim est et multis 
confessionibus testatum, onmea fere sacerdotes, qui ab 
eo queni diximus anno usque ad tricesimum Elizabetbie 
annuiD (quo consilium Hispaniie et pontificium per 
meraorabUem ilium et classis et terrestrium copiarum 
^paratum executioui mandatuui erat) in boc regnum 
missi' eraiit, habuisse in mandatis inter iunctionis 
officia boc iusuper, ut Non posse baec diutiua stare ; 
novam rerum feciem et converaionem non ita raulto 
post conapicuam fore ; curaa esse et pontifici et prin- 
eipibos catholicis rem Anglicam, modo ipsi sibi non 
deaint; insinuarent. Etiam ex sacerdotibus nonnuUi 
rebus et macblnationibus quad ad statoB labe&ctationem 
et subversionem pertinebant manifeate se immiscue- 
rant ; et, quod maxime movit, consilii hi^us et negotii 
ratio per literas ex multis partibus interceptas ^ pate- 
&cta est ; in quibus scriptum erat, Vigilantiam r^nae 
et concilii aui circa catholicos elusam iri. Illam enim 
ad hoc tantum intentam esse,' ne quod caput in pei'- 
sona alicujus nobihs aut viri primarii catholicorum 
Jactioni se attolleret. At consilium jam tale adhiberi, 
ut per hominea privates atque ex inferiore nota, neque 
eos inter so conspirantes et conscios, per secreta con- 
fessionum omnia disponerentur et prKpararentur. At- 
que hse turn artea adhibebantur, hujusmodi hominibus 
(quod etiam nuper in casu non dissimili videro licuit) 
nsitaUe et &miliares. Hac tanta periculorum tempes- 

limmiai. R. 

' per Ut. ex m. p. inlercepiai cotuilii h. et neg, rui, S. 
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tate, lex qasedam necessitatis imposita est Elizabeths, 
ut earn partem subditorum quse a se alienata et per 
hnjusmodi veneaa £u:ta erat quasi insanabilia, atque 
interim ob vitam privatam a publicia muneribus et 
expensis immunem ditesceret, gravioribus legum vin- 
culis constringeret. Atque ingravescente malo, cum 
origo ejus sacerdotibus seminariorum deputaretur, qoi 
in exteris partibuB autriti, et exteromm principum, 
hnjus regni ex professo bostiura, opibus et eleemosynis 
sustentati essent, et in locis versati ubi ne nomen qui- 
dem ipsum Elizabetbfe, nisi ut biereticEe, excommuni- 
catee, diris ' devote, audiebatur ; quique (etsi non ipsi 
criminibus majestatis imbati) at eorum qui hujusmodi 
sceleribus operam dedissent intimi cognoscerentur ; ^ 
quique suis artibus et venenis ipsam catholicorum mas- 
sara, antea magis dulcem et innoxiam, depravassent 
et novo veluti fermento et perniciosa malignitate infe- 
cissent ; non. aliud inventum est remedium, quam ut 
hujusmodi homines ab omni in hoc regnum aditu sub 
pcena capitis prohiberentur : quod tandem vicesimo 
septimo regni sui anno &ctum est. Neque ita multo 
poet eventos ipse, cum tanta tempestaa hoc regnum 
adorta easet et tods viribus incubuisset, horum homi- 
num invidiam et odium auxit ; ^ ac si onmem cbarita- 
t«m patriae exnissent quam servitutd externa tradere 

1 It iSrit. s. 



* qiadqaaia len&ai ndpatHu aaxU. R. I hare preferred the reading of 

the MS. becanse tbe BSntence as given by Bawley ia cenaiDl7 wroDf;, a 
negatire being wanted. It seems probable howeTer that the error arose 
firan some interlinear eorreotlon, either imperfeclly made or eareleaaly 
read. Perhaps the words iia mallo poil were intended to bi struck out, or 
introdHced with bob after own; with either of which altemliona the sen- 
tence as given bj Bawley reads to me mora uaturallj tbaa that id 
the MS. 
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in votis babtussent.' Ac postea sane, licet motus * ab 
Hispania qui hajus severitatis stimulus erat consedisset 
aut remitteretur ; tamen cum et memoria prteteriti 
temporia in animis et sensibus bominnm alte infixa 
maneret, et leges semel &ctas aut abrogare inconstans 
aut negligere disaolutum videretur, ipsa rerum vis 
Elizabetbam traxit, ut ad priorem renim statuoi qui 
ante vicesimam tertium regni sui annum erat revertere 
sibi int^rum non esset. Hue accessit quorundam in 
flsci commodis augendis industria, et ministrorum jus- 
titiEe qui non aliam patriss salutem quam quae legibos 
continetur introapicere aut intueri consuevenint, so- 
licitudo; quae omnia' executionem l^um urgebant.* 
Ipsa tamen, in natune suae specimen manifestmn, ita 
legum mucronem contudit, ut pauci pro numero sacer- 
dotes capitali supplicio plecterentur. Neque biec de- 
fensionis loco dicta sunt, qua res ista non ^et : ' cum 
et salua regni in hoc verteretur, et universse istius 
Beveritatis ratio et modus longe infra sanguinaria et 
inter Christianos vix nominanda, atque ex iis non- 
nulla ^ potius ab arrogantia atque maiitia quam a neces- 
sitate profecta, pontificiorum exempla steterit. Sed 
gua quod asaeruimus memores, Elizabetham ' in causa 
religionis modenttam fiiisse, et variationem quse fiiit, 
non in natura sua sed in temporibus existitisae, dem- 
onstra^ae nos existimamus. 

De constantia atitem GlizabethEe in religione ac 



* pcactiani ft urytbaiU. R. 
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ejus coltu, maximum argumentum est, quod religionem 
poiitificiam, regno sororia auctoritate publica et multa 
cura impense stabilitam,' et altas jam radices agentem, 
atque omniiun qui in magistratifaus et cum potestate 
erant cousenau et stu<^o finnatam ; tamen quandoqui- 
dem nee verbo Dei, nee primitive puritati, nee con- 
scientiEe suae consentanea eeset, maximo animo et pau- 
cissimis adjnmentis convulsit et abrogavit. Neque id 
praeceps aut acri impetu ; sed pnidenter et tempestive.* 
Idque turn ex multis aliis^ rebus, tum ex response 
quodam* auo per occasionem &cto eonjicere licet. 
Nam primia regni diebus, cum in omen et gratular 
tionem novi principatus vincti (ut moria est) solve- 
rentur, accessit ad earn, ad sacellum tum pergentem, 
auL'cus quidam, qui ex natura et consuetndine jocandi 
qnandam^ licentiam sib! asaumpserat. laque, sive ex 
motu proprio sive a quodam * prudentiore immissus, 
Hbellum supplicem ei porrexit, et^ magna frequentia 
elara voce addidit, Restart; adliuc quatuor aut quin- 
que vinctos, idque immerito ; illis ae libertatem ut rel- 
iquis petere. .Eos esse quatuor Evangelistas, atqne 
etiam apostolum Faulum, qui diu ignota lingua tan- 
quam carcere eonclusi, inter populum couversari non 
poasent. Cui ilia prudentissime, Sciscitandum adhuc 
melius ab ipaia esse, utrum liberari vellent.* Atque ita 
improvisie qusestioni suspenso responso occurrit, reluti 
omnia integra sibi servans. Neque tamen timide et 
per Tices hjec instillavit ; aed ordine gravi et maturo, 
babito inter partes colloquio, et peractis regni comitiis, 

1 et ttiAUitam. R. > tempetliiotftat. R. 

* aliit taaiiU. R. * yucpiam, HS. 

f litenUam qunndian, S. 'jui^nam. HS. 

' in magna. K. s ticUciU, lucne, R. 
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turn demum (idque intra orbem unius anni vertentis) 
ita omnia qu^ ad ecclesiam pertinebant ordiiiavit et 
stabilivit, ut ne punctum quidem ' ab illis ad extremam 
vitEB diem recedi pateretur. Quin et singulis fere 
regni comitiis, ne quid in ecclesiie disciplina aut riti- 
bus innovaretnr publice monuit. Atque de religione 
hactenus. 

Quod si quis ex tristibus' leviora ilia exaggeret, 
qaod coli, ambiri, quin et amoris nomine se cclebrari, 
extoUi," sinebat,* volebat, eilque ultra sortem astatis 
continuabat : hsec tamen, si mollius accipias, admira- 
tione et ipsa carere non possunt ; cum talia sint fere, 
qualia in fabulosis narrationibus inveniantur, de regina 
quadam in insulia beatis ejusque aula atque institutis, 
qnse amorum admiradonem '' recipiat, lasciriam pro- 
bibeat ; sin severius, babent et ilia admirationem, eam- 
que vel maximam, quod hujusmodi delici% non multum 
&mea, nil prorsus majestati ejus officerent ; nee impe- 
rium relazarent, nee impedimento notabili rebus et 
negodis gerendis essent. Hujusmodi enim res ae cum 
pnblica fortuna commiscere baud rare solent. Verum, 
ut sermones nostros claudamus : fiiit certe ista princeps 
bona et morata, etiam talis videri volrnt: vitia oderat, 
et se bonis ardbus clarescere cupiebat. Sane ad men- 
donem momm illius," in mentem mihi venit quod 
dicam. Cum scribi ad legatum suum jussisset de qui- 
busdam mandatis ad K«ginam Matrem Valesiorum 
separatim perferendis ; atque qui ab epistolis erat clau- 
sulam quandam inseruisset, ut legatus diceret, tan- 
quam ad &vorem autnipandum,'' Esse nimirum ipsas 

i quidem ora, WS. s ir«(ioriiu». R. 

3 et exIolU, R. * atque valr&aL B. 

* am&rii adtmi, ■ - - - 

' occiipandunt. 
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duas fEeminas prmcipes, a quibus, in usu rerum et 
imperandi >Trtute et artibus, iion minora quam a sum- 
mis viria expectarentur ; comparationem non tulit, sed 
deleri jussit ; Seque artes longe dissimiles et instituta 
diversa ad iinperandum atteire dixit. Nee a potestate 
aut longo imperio depravata erat ; quin et iis laudibas 
mazime delectabatur, si quis hujusmadi sermones instit- 
uisset, nt eani ' etiamsi in privata et mediocri fortnna 
fevum traduxisset, tamen non absque aliqua exc^llentise 
nota apud homines victuram fiiisse, apte insinuaret.' 
Adeo nihil a fortmia sna ad virtutis laudem mutuare 
aut transferre volebat Verum si in ejus laudes, sive 
morales sive politicas, ingrederer, aut in communes qua»- 
dam virtutum notas et commemorationes incidendum 
est, quod tarn rara principe minus dignum ; aut si pro- 
priam ipsis lucem et gratiam concihare velim, in vitse 
ejus historiam prolabendum, quod et majus otium et 
venam uberiorem desiderat. Ego enim hsec paucis, ut 
potui. Sed revera diceudum est ; non alium verum 
hujus fceminse laudatorem inveniri posse, quam tempus : 
quod cum tam diu jam volvitur, nihil simile, in hoc 
sexu, quoad rerum eivilium administrationem peperit. 

1 The first elauae or this eentence is omitl«d 
stands thus — Dtttclabatur tUam haud pamm li 
(Bonem hUuIum*, f am /tiittt. 

* The two last words are omilted by Eawley. 
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Elizabeth both in her nature and her fortune was 
a wonderful person among women, a memorable per- 
son among princes. But it is not to monks or closet 
penmen that we are to look for guidoQce in such a 
case ; for men of that order, being keen in style, poor 
in judgment, and partial in feeling, are no faithful 
witnesses as to the real passages of business. It is 
for ministers and great ofGcers to judge of these things, 
and those who have handled the helm of government, 
and been acquainted with the difficulties and myste- 
ries of state business. 

The government of a woman has been a rare thing 
at all times ; felicity in such government a rarer thing 
still ; felicity and long continuance together the rarest 
thing of all. Yet this Queen reigned forty-four years 
complete, and did not outlive her felicity. Of this 
felicity I propose to say something ; without wander- 
ing into praises ; for praise b the tribute of men, 
felicity the ^ft of God. 

First, then, I set it down as part of her felicity 
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that she was raised to sovereignty from a private for- 
tune ; not so much because of that feeling so deeply 
seated in man's nature, whereby benefits which come 
unexpected and unhoped for are always counted the 
greater blessings ; but because Princes who are brought 
up in the reigning house with assured expectation of 
succeeding to the throne, are commonly spoiled by 
the indulgence and licence of their education, and so 
turn out both less capable and less temperate. And 
therefore you will find that the best kings are they 
who have been trained in both schools of fortune ; 
such as Henry the Seventh with us, and Lewis the 
Twelfth in France ; both of whom, of late years and 
almost at the same time, came to their kingdoms not 
only from a private but from an adverse and troubled 
fortune ; and both were eminently prosperous ; the one 
excelling in wisdom, the other in justice. Much like 
was the case of this Queen, whose early times and 
opening prospects fortune chequered with uncertainty, 
that afterwards when she was settled in the throne it 
might prove to the last constant and equable. For 
Elizabeth at her birth was destined to the succession, 
then disinherited, afterwards superseded. Her fortune 
in her brother's reign was more propitious and serene, 
in her sister's more troubled and doubtfiil. And yet 
she did not pass suddenly from the prison to the 
throne, with a mind embittered and swelling with the 
sense of misfortune, but was first restored to hberty 
and comforted with expectation ; and so came to her 
kingdom at last quietly and prosperously, without 
tumult or competitor. All which I mention to show 
how Divine Providence, meaning to produce an ex- 
cellent Queen, passed her by way of preparation 
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through these several stages of discipline. Nor onght 
the calamity of her mother to be admitted as an ob- 
jection to the dignity of her birth : the rather because 
it is clear that Henry the Eighth had &llen in love 
■with another woman hefore he fell in anger with 
Anne, and because he has not escaped the censure 
of posterity as a man by nature extremely prone both 
to loves and suspicions, and violent in both even to 
the shedding of blood. And besides, the criminal 
charge in which she was involved was in itself, if we 
consider only the person to whom it related, improba- 
ble, and rested npon the slenderest conjectures ; aa 
was secretly whispered (as the manner is in such 
cases) even then, and Anne herself just before her 
death with a high spirit and in memorable words 
made protestation. For having procured a messenger 
whose fidelity and good will she thought she could 
trust, she sent the King, in the very hour when she 
was preparing for the scaffold, a message to this eifect : 
" That he kept constant to his course of heaping hon- 
ours upon her ; from a gentlewoman without title he 
had made her marchioness ; he had then raised her 
to be the partner of his throne and bed ; and now 
at last, because there remained no higher step of 
earthly honour, he had vouchsafed to crown her in- 
nocence with martyrdom." Which words the mes- 
senger dnrst not indeed carry to ■ the King, who was 
then in the heat of a new love ; but fame, the vin- 
dicator of truth, transmitted them to posterity. 

I account also as no small part of Elizabeth's felic- 
ity the period and compass of her administration ; not 
only for its length, hut as falling within that portion 
of her life which was fittest for the control of ai&ire 
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and the handling of the reins of goTemment. She 
was twenty-five years old (the age at which guar- 
dianship ceases) when she began to mgn, and she 
continaed reigning till her seventieth year ; so that 
she never experienced either the disadvantages and 
subjection to other men's wills incident to a ward, 
nor the inconveniences of a lingering and impotent 
old age. Now old age brings with it even to private 
persons miseries enongfa ; but to kings, besides those 
evils which are common to all, it brings also decline 
of greatness and inglorious exits from the stage. For 
there is hardly any sovereign who reigns till he be^ 
comes old and feeble, but suffers some diminution of 
power and. reputation : of which we have a very emi- 
nent example in Philip the Second, King of Spain, 
a most powerfiil prince and perfect in the art of gov- 
ernment; who in his last times when worn out with 
age became deeply sensible of this which i say, and 
therefore wisely submitted to the condition of things ; 
voluntarily sacrificed the territories he had won in 
France, established peace there, attempted the like in 
other places, tliat he might leave a settled estate and 
all things clear and entire to his snccesaor. Eliza- 
beth's fortune on the contrary was so constant and 
flourishing, that not only did her declining, but though 
declining still fresh and vigorous years, bring with 
them no decline at all in the state of her afiairs ; bat 
it was granted to her for an assnred token of her felic- 
ity not to die before the fete of the revolt in Ireland 
had been decided by a victory ; lest her glory might 
seem to be in any part sullied and incomplete. 

Nor must it be forgotten withal among what kind 
of people she reigned ; for had she been called to rule 
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over Palmyrenea or in an unwarlike and eflFeminate 
country like Asia, the wonder would have been less ; 
a womanish people might well enough be governed by 
a woman ; but that in England, a nation particularly 
fierce and warlike, all things could be swayed ajid 
controlled at the beck of a woman, is a matter for 
the highest admiration. 

Observe too that this same humour of her people, 
ever eager for war and impatient of peace, did not 
prevent her from cultivating and maintmning peace 
daring the whole time of her reign. And this her 
desire of peace, together with the success of it, I 
count among her greatest pmises ; as a thing happy 
for her times, becoming to her sex, and salutary for 
her conscience. Some little disturbance there was in 
the northern comities about the tenth year of her 
reign, but it was immediately quieted and extin- 
guished. The rest of her years flourished in inters 
nal peace, secure and profound. 

And this peace I regard as more especially flour- 
ishing from two circumstances that attended it, and 
which though they have nothing to do with the merit 
of peace, add much to the gloiy of it. The one, 
that the calamities of her neighbours were as fires to 
make it more conspicuous and illustrious ; the other 
tiiat the benefits of peace were not unaccompanied 
with honour of war, — the reputation of England 
for arms and military prowess being by many noble 
deeds, not only maintiuned by her, but increased. 
For the aids sent to the Low Countries, to France, 
and to Scotland ; the naval expeditions to both the 
Indies, some of which sailed all round the globe ; the 
fleets despatched to Portugal and to harass the coasts 
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of Spain ; tlie many defeats and overthrows of the 
rebels in Ireland; — all these had the effect of keej)- 
ing both the warhke virtues of our nation in full vig- 
our and its fame and honour in full lustre. 

Which glory had likewise this merit attached, — 
that while neighbour kin^ on the one side owed the 
preservation of their kingdoms to her timely sucfours ; 
suppliant peoples on the other, given up by ill-advised 
princes to the cruelty of their ministers, to the fiiry 
of the populace, and to every kind of spoliation and 
devastation, received relief in their misery ; by means 
of which they stand to this day. 

Nor were her counsels less beneficent and salutary 
than her succours ; witness her remonstrances so fre- 
quently addressed to the King of Spain that he would 
moderate his anger against his subjects in the Low 
Countries, and admit them to return to their alle- 
giance under conditions not intolerable ; and her con- 
tinual warnings and earnest solicitations addressed to 
the kings of France that they would observe their 
edicts of pacification. That her counsel was in both 
cases unsuccessfiil, I do not deny. The common fate 
of Europe did not suffer it to succeed in the firet ; 
for so the ambition of Spain, being released as it were 
from prison, would have been free to spend itself (as 
things then were) upon the ruin of the kingdoms and 
commonwealths of Christendom. The blood of so 
many innocent persons, slaughtered with their wives 
and children at their hearths and in their beds by 
the vilest rabble, like so many brute beasts animated, 
armed, and set on by public authority, forbade it in 
the other ; that innocent blood demanding in just re- 
venge that the kingdom which had been guilty of so 
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atrocious a crime should exjiiate it by mutual slaugh- 
ters and massacres. But however that might be, she 
was not the less true to her own part, in performing 
the office of an ally both wise and benevolent. 

Upon another account also this peace eo cultivated 
and maintained by Elizabeth is matter of admiration ; 
namely, that it proceeded not from any inclination of 
the times to peace, but from her own prudence and 
good management. For in a kingdom laboring with 
intestine faction on account of religion, and standing 
as a shield and stronghold of defence against the then 
formidable and overbearing ambition of Spain, matter 
for war was nowise wanting ; it was she who by her 
fi>rces and her counsels combined kept it under; as 
was proved by an event the moat memorable in respect 
of felicity of all the actions of our time. For when 
that Spanish fleet, got up with such travail and fer- 
ment, waited upon with the terror and expectation of 
all Europe, inspired with such coniideny of victory, 
came ploughing into our channels, it never took so 
much as a cockboat at sea, never fired so much as a 
cottage on the land, never even touched the shore ; 
but was first beaten in a battle and tiien dispersed and 
wasted in a miserable flight with many shipwrecks ; 
while on the ground and territories of England peace 
remained undisturbed and unshaken. 

Nor was she less fortunate in escaping the treacher- 
ous attempts of conspirators than in defeating and re- 
pelhng the forces of the enemy. For not a few con- 
spiracies aimed at her hfe were in the happiest manner 
both detected and defeated ; and yet was not her life 
made thereby more alarmed or anxious ; there was no 
increase in the number of her guards ; no keeping 
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witMn lier palace and seldom going abroad ; bat still 
secure and confident, and thinking more of the escape 
tban of the danger, she held her wonted course, and 
made no change in her way of life. 

Worthy of remark too is tiie nature of the times in 
which she flourished. For th^^ are some times so 
barbarous and ignorant that it is as easy a matter to 
gorem mem as to drire a flock of sheep. Bat the lot 
of this Qneen fell upon times highly instructed and 
cultivated, in which it is not possible to be eminent 
and excellent without the greatest gifls of mind and a 
singular composition of Tirtae. 

Again, the reigns of wom^i are commonly obscured 
by marriage ; their praises and actions passing to the 
credit of their husbands ; whereas those that continue 
unmarried have their glory entire and proper to them- 
selves. In her case this was more especially so ; iuas- 
mach as she had no helps to lean npon in h^ govern- 
ment, excepttsuch as she bad herself provided; no 
own brother, no uncle, no kinsman of the royal &mily, 
to share her cares and support her authority. And 
even those whom she hers^ raised to honour she so 
kept in hand and mingled one with another, that while 
she infused into each the greatest solicitade to please 
her she was herself ever her own mistress. 

Childless she was indeed, and lefl; no issue of h&e 
own ; a thing which has happened also to the most for^ 
tunate persons, as Alexander the Great, Jidius Csesar, 
Trajan, and others ; and which has always been a 
moot-point and argued on both sides ; some taking it 
for a diminution of felicity, for that to be happy both 
in the individual self and in the propagation of the 
kind would be a blessing above the condition of bo- 
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manity ; ethers regarding it as the crown and consum- 
mation of felicity, because that happioees only can he 
accounted perfect over which fortune baa no further 
p<mer; wMch cannot he where there is posterity. 

Not were outward conditions wanting : a tail stat- 
ure, a graceful shape, a countenance in the highest de- 
gree majestic and yet sweet, a, most happy and healthy 
constitution ; to which this also must be added, that 
retaining her health and vigour to the end, and having 
experienced ndther the viciaaitades of fortune nor the 
ills of (dd age, she obtained at last hy an easy and gen- 
tle death that eathtauuia which Augustus C^sar was 
wont so earnestly to pray for ; and which is noted in 
the case of that excellent Emperor Antoninus Pins, 
whose death wore the appearance of a sweet and placid 
sleep. So likewise in the last illness of Elizabeth there 
was nothing miserable, nothing terrible, nothing re- 
volting to human nature. She was not tormented 
either with desire of life, or impatience of sickness, or 
pangs of pain: none of the symptoms were frightfiil 
or loathsome ; but all of that kind which showed 
rather the &ail^ than the corruption and dishonour of 
nature. For a few days before her death, hy reason 
of the exceeding dryness of her body, wasted as it was 
with the cares of government and never refreshed with 
wine or a more generous diet, she was struck with pa- 
ralysis ; and yet she retained her powers of speech (a 
thing not tunal in that disease) and of mind and of 
mc^on ; only somewhat slower and duller. And this 
state of her body lasted only a few days, as if it were 
less like the last act of life tiian the first step to deaUi. 
For to continue long alive with the fiumlties impaired 
is a miserable thing ; but to have the sense a little laid 
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a^eep and so pass quickly to death, b a placid and 
mercilnl period and close of life. 

To crown all, as she was most fortunate in all t^at 
belonged to herself, so was she in the virtue of%r 
ministers. For she had such men about her as perhaps 
till that day this island did not produce. But Crod 
when he favours kings raises also and accomplishes the 
spirits of their servants. 

Her death was followed hy two posthumous feUcities, 
more lofty and august perhaps than those which at- 
tended her in hfe ; her successor, and her memory. 
For successor she has got one who, though in respect 
of masculine virtue and of issue and of &esh accession 
of empire he overtop and overshadow her, nevertheless 
both shows a tender respect for her name and honour, 
and bestows upon her acts a kind of perpetuity ; hav- 
ing made no change of any consequence either in 
choice of persons or order of proceedings ; insomuch 
that seldom has a son succeeded to a &ther with sach 
silence and so little change and perturbation. And as 
for her memory, it is so strong and fresh both in the 
mouths and minds of men that, now death has extin- 
guished envy and lighted up fame, the fehcity of her 
memory contends in a manner with the fehcity of her 
hfe. For if any factious rumour (Tared of party feel- 
ing and religious dissension) still wanders abroad (and 
yet even this seems now timid and weak and overborne 
by general consent), sincere it is not, enduring it can- 
not be. And on this account chiefly it is that I Aive 
put together these observations, such as they are, con- 
cerning her fehcity and the marks she enjoyed of the 
divine favour, that malevolent men may fear to curse 
what God has so highly blessed. 
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And if any man shall say in answer, as was said to 
Caesar, " Here is much indeed to admire and wonder 
at, but what is there to praise? " surely I account true 
wonder and admiration as a kind of excess of praise. 
Nor can so happy a fortune as I have described &11 to 
the lot of any, bnt snch as besides being singularly sus- 
tained and nourished by the divine favour, are also in 
some measure by their own virtue the makers of such 
fortune for themselves. And yet I think good to add 
some few remarks upon her moral character ; confining 
myself however to those points which seem most to 
give opening and supply fuel to the speeches of tra^ 
ducers. 

In religion Elizabeth was pious and moderate, and 
constant, and adverse to innovation. Of her piety, 
though the proofs appear most clearly in her actions, 
yet no slight traces were to be found likewise in her 
ordinary way of life and conversation. Prayers and 
divine service, either in her chapel or closet, she sel- 
dom failed to attend. Of the Scriptures and the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, especially those of St. Augustine, 
she was a great reader. Some prayers upon particular 
occasions she herself composed. If she chanced even 
in common talk to speak of God, she almost always 
both gave him the title of her Maker, and composed 
her eyes and countenance to an expression of humihty 
and reverence ; a thing which I have myself often ob- 
served. And as for that which some have given out, 
that she could not endure the thought of mortality and 
was impatient of all allusion either to old age or death, 
that is utterly untrue, ^r very often, many years 
before her death, she woula pleasantly call herself an 
old woman, and would talk of the kind of epitaph she 
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would like to have upon her tomb; saying that she 
had no &ncy fiw glory or splendid titles, but would 
rather have a line or two of memorial, recording in few 
words only her name, her vii^;im^, the time of her 
reign, the reformation of religion, and the preservation 
of peace. It is true that in the flower <rf her years, 
while she was yet able to bear children, being ques- 
tioned abont declaring a successor, she replied that she 
would not have her winding sheet spread b^ore her 
eyes while she was alive ; and yet not many years be- 
fore her death, being in a thoughtful mood, meditating 
probably upon her mortality, and being intermpted by 
one of her familiars with a complaint that many great 
offices in the commonwealth were too long vacant, she 
rose up and said in some displeasure, it was clear that 
her o£Sce would not be vacant for an instant. 

With regard to her moderation in reli^on there 
may seem to be a difficulty, on account of the severity 
of the laws made against popish subjects. But on this 
point I have some things to advance which I myself 
carefiilly observed and know to be true. 

Her intention undoubtedly was, on the one hand not 
to force consciences, but on the Other not to let the 
state, under pretence of conscience and religion, be 
brought in danger. Upon this groimd she concluded 
at the first that, in a people courageous and warlike 
and prompt to pass &om strife of minds to strife of 
hands, the &ee allowance and toleration by pubHc au- 
thority of two religions would be certain destruction. 
Some of the more turbulent and &ctIous bishops also 
she did, in the newness oA^er reign when all things 
were subject to suspicion, — but not without le^ war- 
rant — restrain and keep in free custody. The rest. 
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both clergy aod laitf, far from troabling tiiem with 
any severe ioquisitioD, she sheltered by a gracious cod- 
mveocy. This was the condition of afeirs at first. 
Kor oven when provoked by the excommuniGatioii pro- 
nonnced against her by Pins Quintua (an act sufficient 
not only to have roused indignation but to have iu> 
nished ground and matter for a new course of proceed- 
ing), did she depart almost at all from this clemency, 
but persevered in the course which was kgreeable to her 
own nature. For bdng both wise and ol a high spirit, 
she was little moved with tiie sound of such terrors ; 
knowing she could depend upon the It^al^ and love of 
her own people, and upon the small power the popah 
party within the realm had to do harm, as long as they 
were not seconded by a foreign enemy. About the 
twenty-third year trf her reign however, the case was 
changed. And this distinction of time is not arti- 
ficially devised to make things fit, but expressed and 
engraved in public acts. 

For up to that year there was no penalty of a griev- 
ous kind imposed by previous laws upon popish sub- 
jects. But just then the ambitious and vast design of 
Spain for the subjugation of the kingdom came grad- 
ually to light. Of this a principal part was the raising 
up within the bowels of the realm of a disaffected and 
revolutionary party which should join vrith the invad- 
ing enemy ; and the hope of effecting this lay in our 
religions dissensions. To this object therefore they 
addressed themselves with all their might; and, the 
seminaries beginning then to blossom, priests were sent 
over into England for the purpose of kindling and 
spreading a zeal for the Komish religion, of teaching 
and inculcating the power of Komish excommunication 
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to release subjects from their obedience, and of excit- 
iDg and preparing men's minds with ezpectetion of a 
change. About the same time an attempt wa^ made 
upon Ireland with open arms, the name and govern- 
ment of Elizabeth was assailed with a variety of wicked 
libels, and there was a strange ferment and swelling in 
the world, forerunner of some greater disturbance. 
And though I do not saj that all the priests were ac- 
qoainted with the design, or knew what was doing ; for 
they may have been only the tools of other men's mal- 
ice; yet it is true, and proved by the confessions of 
many witnesses, that from the year I have mentioned 
to the thirtieth of Elizabeth (when the design of Spain 
and the Pope was put in 'execution by that memorable 
armada of land and sea forces) almost all the priests 
who were sent over to this country were charged 
among the other offices belonging to their function, to 
insinuate that matters could not long stay as they were, 
that a new aspect and torn of things would be seen 
shortly, and that the state of England was cared for 
both by the Pope and the Catholic princes, if the Eng- 
lish would hut be true to themselves. Besides which, 
some of the priests had plainly engaged themselves in 
practices tending directly to the shaking and subversion 
of the state ; and above all, letters were intercepted 
Irom various quarters by which the plan upon which 
they were to proceed was discovered ; in which letters 
it was written, that the vigilance of the Queen and 
her council in the matter of the Catholics would be 
eluded ; for that she was only intent upon preventing 
the Catholic party from getting a head in the person of 
any nobleman or great personage, whereas the plan 
now was to dispose and prepare everything by the 
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agency of private persons and men of small mark ; and 
ttat too without their having any communication or 
acquaintance oue with another; but all to be done 
under the seal of confession. Such were the arta then 
resorted to — arts with which these men (as we have 
seen lately in a case not much unlike) are practised 
and £imiliar. This so great tempest of dangers made 
it a kind of necessity for Elizabeth to put some severer 
constraint upon that party of her subjects which was 
estranged from ber and by these means poisoned be- 
yond recovery, and was at the same time growing rich 
by reason of their immunity from public offices and 
burdens. And as the mischief increased, the origin of 
it being traced to the seminary priests, who were bred 
in foreign parts, and supported by the purses and char- 
ities of foreign princes, professed enemies of this king- 
dom, and whose time had been passed in places where 
the very name of Elizabeth was never beard except as 
that of a heretic excommunicated and accursed, and 
who (if not themselves stained with treason) were the 
acknowledged intimates of those that were directly en- 
gaged in such crimes, and had by their own arts and 
poisons depraved and soured with a new leaven of ma^ 
lignity the whole lump of Catholics, which had before 
been more sweet and harmless ; there was no remedy 
for it but that men of this class should be prohibited 
upon pain of death from coming into the kingdom at 
all ; which at last, in the twenty-seventh year of her 
reign, was done. Nor did the event itself which fol- 
lowed not long after, when so great a tempest assailed 
and fell with all its fury upon the kingdom, tend in 
any degree to mitigate the envy and hatred of these 
men ; but rather increased it, as if they had utterly 
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cast off all feeling for their country, which they were 
ready to betray to a foreign servitude. And thoogh it 
is tme that the fear of danger &om Spain, which was 
the Bpor that goaded her to this severity, did after- 
wards subside or abate ; yet because the memory of 
the time past remained deeply printed in men's minds 
and feelings, and tLe laws once made could not be 
abn^ated without the appearance of inconstancy, or 
neglected without the appearance of weakness and dis- 
order, the very force of circumstances made it impos- 
sible £)r Elizabeth to retom to the former state of 
things as it was before the twenty-seventh year of her 
mgn. To which must be added the industry of some 
of her officers to improve the exchequer, and the solic- 
itude of her ministers of justice who saw no hope of 
salvation for the country but in the laws ; all which 
demanded and pressed the execution t£ them. And 
yet what her own natural di^^Hisilion was appears 
plainly in this, that she so blunted the law's edge that 
but a small proportion of the priests were capitally 
punished. All which I say not by way of apology ; 
for these proceedings need no apology ; since ihe 
safety of the kingdom turned upon them, and all this 
severity both in the manner and the measure of it 
came &r short of the bloody examples set by the priest* 
hood, — examples scarcely to bo named among Chris- 
tians, and proceeding moreover some of them rather 
out (^ arrogance and malice than out of necessity. 
But I conceive that I have made good my assertion, 
and shown that in the cause of religion she was indeed 
moderate, and that what variation there was was not 
in her nature bat in the times. 

Of her constancy in religion and worship the best 
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proof b her dealing with Popery : wfaich though in 
her aister'a r^gn it had been estaUiahed by public au- 
thority and fostered with great care and labour, and 
had taken de^ root in the land, and was strengthened 
by the consent and zeal of all who were in authority 
and power ; yet because it was not agreeable either to 
the word of God or to primitiTe purity or to her own 
conaciaace, she at once with the greatest courage and 
the fewest helps proceeded to uproot and abolish. 
And yet she did it not precipitately or upon eager im- 
pulse, but prudently and all in due season ; as may be 
gathered from many circomstances, and among the 
rest &om a reply made by her on the following occa- 
sion. Not many days after she came to the throne, 
when prisoners were released (as the custom is to in- 
augurate and welcome a new reign by the release of 
prisoners), a certain courtier, who from nature and 
habit had taken to himself the license of a jeat«r, came 
to her as she went to cbapel, and either of Us own 
motion or set on by wiser men, presented her a peti- 
tion ; adding with a loud voice before all the company, 
that there were yet four or five prisonera more who 
deserved liberty, for whom he besought that they might 
be released likewise ; namely, the four Evangelists and 
the Apostle Paul ; who had been long shut up in an 
tinfenown tongue, as it were in prison, so that they 
could not converse with the people. To whom she 
answered very wisely, that it were good first to inquire 
further of themselves, whether they would be released 
or no : thus meeting a sudden question with a doubtful 
answer, as meaning to kee^ all clear and whole for her 
own decision. And yet she did not introduce these 
changes timidly neither, nor by starts j but proceeding 
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in due order, gravely and maturely, after confer«ice 
had been first had between the parties, and a Parlia- 
ment held, she then at last, and yet all within a single 
year, so ordered and established everything relating to 
the Church, that to the last day of her life she never 
allowed a single point to be departed from. Nay, at 
almost every meeting of Parliament she gave a public 
warning against innovation in the discipline and rites 
of the Church. And so much for the point of reli^on. 

As for those lighter points of character, — as that 
she allowed herself to be wooed and courted, and even 
to have love made to her ; and liked it ; and continued 
it beyond the natural age for such vanities ; — if any 
of the sadder sort of persons be disposed to make a 
great matter of this, it may be observed that there is 
something to admire in these very things, which ever 
way you take them. For if viewed indulgently, they 
are much like the accounts we find in romances, of the 
Queen in the blessed islands, and her court and institu- 
tions, who allows of amorous admiration but prohibits 
desire.^ But if you take them seriously, they chal- 
lenge admiration of another kind and of a very high 
order ; for certain it is that these dalliances detracted 
but little &om her fame and nothing at all from her 
majesty, and neither weakened her power nor sensibly 
hindered her business : — whereas such things are not 
unfrequently allowed to interfere with the public for- 
tune. But to conclude, she was no doubt a good and 
moral Queen ; and such too she wished to appear. 
Vices she hated, and it was by honest arts that she 
desired to shine. And speaking of her morality, I 
remember a circumstance in point. Having ordered 

1 1 hsTe not been able to leun what romaDCe Bacon altudea to here. 
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a letter to be written to her ambassador conceming 
a message wHclt was to be given separately te the 
Queen Mother of the Yalois, and finding that her 
secretary had inserted a clause directing the ambas- 
sador to saj te the Queen Mother by way of com- 
pliment, that they were two Queens from whom 
though women no less was expected in administra- 
tion of af^s and in the virtue and arts of govern- 
ment than from the greatest men, — she would not 
endure the comparison, but ordered it to be struck 
out; saying that the arts and principles which she 
employed in governing were of a &r other sort than 
those of the Queen Mother. Nor was she spoiled 
hy power and long reigning: but the praises which 
pleased her most were when one so managed the con- 
versation as aptly to insinuate that even if she had 
passed her life in a private and mean fortune she 
could not have lived without some note of excellency 
among men ; so little was she disposed to borrow any- 
thing of her fortune to the credit of her virtue. But 
if I should enter into her pnuses, whether moral or 
political, I should either &11 into certain common-place 
observations and commemorations of virtues, which 
would be unworthy of so rare a princess ; or in order 
to give them a lustre and beauty peculiar and appro- 
priate, I should have to run into the history of her 
life, — a task requiring both more leisure and a richer 
vein. Thus mnch I have stud in few words, accord- 
ing to my ability. But the truth is that the only true 
commender of' this lady is time, which, so long a 
course as it has nm, has produced nothing in this 
sex like her, for the adminbtration of civil a^irs. 
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